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* To find no contradiction in the union of OLD AND NEw, — this characterizes the minds that frel 
the riddle of the world, and may help to unravel! it.” COLERIDGE in “ THE FRIEND.” 


WE are happily done with the canvass and the election. May it 
not be fairly said, that, when people express a wish that the Presiden- 
tial term were longer, they mean to say, rather, that they wish they 
had not to hear campaign-speeches, and to subscribe for torchlight 
processions, quite as often as they do? It is not the election they 
dread, nor the change of President indeed. Were we not all glad 
enough when Andrew Johnson retired? What people of sense 
dread is the three, four, or six months, harassed and sullied, befogged 
and beracketed by the canvass. 

It can hardly be said, at the last, that the election of Gen. Grant 
has surprised anybody, unless there were a few faithful newspaper- 
editors, who, by steadily. counting up majorities as they wanted them 
to come, and by persuading their readers once a week that they were 
likely to come so, ended in persuading themselves ; — “‘ once a week,” 
we have said, because we have not noticed, at the last, that any edi- 
tor of a daily journal really gave way to this delusion. 

The canvass, therefore, has reversed the history of most Presiden- 
tial elections. Exciting at the beginning, it has steadily lost interest 
to the very end. No company of intelligent men, who moved freely 
from one part of America to another, would have said, last April, 
that the re-election of Gen. Grant would be easily accomplished. 
The elements of opposition were many, and the individual leaders in 
opposition were in earnest. However doubtful the method of the 
Cincinnati Convention, there is no doubt that the people who assem- 
bled there represented, on different sides, a very strong opposition to 
the Administration. And there is as little doubt that a much larger 
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and stronger opposition existed in the Democratic party, which can- 
not be said to have been represented in Cincinnati. 

But the failure of the method of the Cincinnati Convention was 
evident from the beginning. It is often said in conversation, that, if 
it had nominated Mr. Adams, he would have been chosen. This is 
very probable. But even then a very great difficulty in choosing him 
would have risen from the method of the nomination. People do not 
like to have men choose themselves delegates, and appear in a conven- 
tion with the form of authority, simply because they have bought a 
through-ticket to Cincinnati. Bad as the regular nominating conven- 
tion undoubtedly is, the irregular nominating convention is a great 
deal worse, and has proved itself so. It is bad for a man to pull the 
strings at a district convention, and get himself elected to go to repre- 
sent the State in a Presidential nomination; but it is worse for him 
to go and represent the State without even the form of an election by 
anybody. If we have gained nothing else from the canvass of 1872, 
- itis probable that we have gained an exemption, for a generation, 
from nominations for the Presidency made in this way, by nobody who 
can be held responsible to any constituency. 

The fatal failure of the adoption of this nomination by the Demo- 
cratic party will probably teach our political managers another les- 
son which will be of service to the country for a generation. It will 
teach them, that, though leaders of parties may agree, with more or 
less difficulty, on very extravagant combinations, there are lines 
beyond which they cannot make voters follow them. This lesson 
has been severely taught in this canvass and election. 

It is to be hoped that Gen. Grant and those around him, in the 
moment of a new success so brilliant, understand that the great 
difficulty of his true adherents in this canvass has been, not so much 
to save him from his enemies, as to save him from his friends. It 
has been easy, indeed, to defend him personally, and what he has 
said and done. The chief trouble, as we suppose, of those intrusted 
with promoting his election has been to meet the attacks made on 
those who supported him. There is a curious distinction here 
between our political system and that of England, which is not, 
perhaps, sufficiently taken into account. 

In England the chief of a ministry makes his ministry. If a 
member of it displease him, either by conduct or in his opinion, the 
prime minister may and must dismiss him. If he is strong enough, 
he does dismiss him. The recalcitrant exile is dropped, goes into 
opposition; and the minister puts somebody in his place. If the 
minister is not strong enough to do this, his whole cabinet must go 
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out, and a new one must be formed. But in America the President 
does not appoint the leaders, and cannot eject them. He can, and does, 
appoint the Heads of Department; but every year’s experience shows 
us that these gentlemen, with no right to speak in Congress, have 
less and less power there or anywhere. Practically, the leaders are 
the chiefs in the Senate and the House. The President does not 
send them there, and he cannot unsend them. If they choose to 
support him, he cannot say they shall not support him. If they lend 
him a half-support, and at the same time turn with a half-defiance, 
he cannot help himself. If, in consequence of this half-and-half 
allegiance, the business of the country halts, or its policy wavers, the 
President, though held responsible, cannot possibly help himself then. 
None the less, when his re-election comes, have those who speak for 
him, and vote for him, to meet the charges finally brought against 
the corruption, the immorality, or the ignorance of such men. 

The question is occasionally discussed a good deal, whether it would 
not be better for us to permit the Heads of Department to occupy — 
seats on the floor of the House of Representatives, and address that 
body on the subjects connected with their branches of the Adminis- 
tration. Very high authority urges this plan, which is, of course, 
suggested by the English analogy. It would have the great advan- 
tage, that we should be able to know, as we hardly do now, what the 
policy of the Executive is, and that we should be able to hold the 
Executive, more precisely than we now do, to responsibility for its’ 
policy. On the other hand, a statesman so sagacious as Mr. Caleb 
Cushing is said to have said recently, that it is a great marvel that 
the English Government goes forward at all, under the necessity of 
constant explanation or refusal to explain while Parliament is in ses- 
sion. It may be said, perhaps, that the English bear this confusion 
of their administration better than any other nation, because, as their 
countryman, Mr. Ward, has wisely said, they “ are governed by rhet- 
oric much more than by logic.” They have come so far that they 
regard first-rate speaking, more even than first-rate executive ability, 
in the choice of a prime minister. It might almost be said that you 
cannot have a prime minister unless he speaks well. This would 
have been a hard test to try Gen. Grant by, if his own account of 
his own powers in this line is the true one. 

The simple question is, how we are to hold the Administration 
responsible for its own follies and sins, and not for those of Congress ; 
and how we are to make Congress, in its turn, responsible for its own. 
It is to be observed here, that, by the theory of the Constitution, 
the Executive has very little responsibility compared with Con- 
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gress. In our popular politics, since Andrew Jackson’s time, we talk 
as if the Executive had the whole. But the men who made the Con- 
stitution meant to cut the President’s claws, and file his teeth, very 
closely. They meant that he should do what Congress bade him do, 
whether he liked it or no. On their theory, then, it was of compara- 
tively little consequence whether the views of the Departments and 
of the President were or were not represented distinctly in Congress. 
One of the real questions now before the country is, whether we mean 
to go on with the theory of the Constitution, or with Gen. Jackson’s 
counter-theory, in which the President represents the people directly, 
and is therefore responsible for the success or failure of every thing. 
On this theory he governs Congress, just as he commands the Army 
and the Navy. And this is undoubtedly the popular theory with the 
American press and the American people. Side by side with this 
question there has grown up, almost by accident, a similar question, 
from which will spring many conflicts before it is answered. The 
Senate, in Andrew Johnson’s days, attained power never dreamed of 
in the Constitution. How easily and how soon will that power be 
surrendered or taken away ? 

Whatever may be the decision given in practice to such questions 
as these, it will probably prove that the canvass and the re-election of 
Gen. Grant will not only clear the air for a year or two from a good 
deal of fog and smoke, but also that they will bring about between 
the Capitol and the executive departments a more simple co-operation. 
With the avowal of malecontents that they are malecontents, there 
no longer exists even a courtesy by which they must be held in places 
of trust in Congress. With the complete ventilation given by the 
gales of the Canvass, and the searching test it has applied to all repu- 
tations, it may be supposed that the weak spots in the policy of the 
Government have been discovered by somebody. If now the leaders 
in the Cabinet and the new leaders in Congress understand each other 
thoroughly, there is no real reason why the great necessities of the 
hour — such as Civil-Service Reform, Payment of the Debt, Steadiness 
of the Currency, Encouragement to Immigration, the Education and 
Pacification of the South, and Humane Treatment of the Indians — 
should not be one and all attained. 
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TxoseE of us who have at any time 
lived long enough in Rome to grow 
wonted to the place are never after- 
ward free from a sense of longing, 
underlying our memories of it, and 
deepening at intervals into a passion 
of homesickness. It eludes analysis, 
and defies explanation ; but there it is, 
and we cannot bid it go. We sigh in- 
voluntarily as we speak the word 
“Rome:” with yearning eyes we look 
back across the space that lies between 
the present and those past days when 
we dwelt within its walls, —the walls 
of Rome; when each morning we rose 
to meet the solemn gladness of its 
deep blue sky, stretching above the 
irregular, far-reaching expanse of 
golden-mossed roofs, of swelling cam- 
panili, and of sombre towers; holding 
in its clasp the dome of the great ca- 
thedral, and resting the far pillars of 
its canopy upon the distant hills, which 
still keep their watch, ever telling to 
each other, and to us who listen, the 
story of the giant past. 

This homesick longing had pursued 
me for years, and was as the measure of 
the delight with which I again loitered 
through the galleries and churches, 
sauntered through the lovely grounds 
of the surrounding villas, and drove 
over the long reaches of the vast and 
mournful Campagna. 

But it was not until we had left the 
“Russie ” for a suite of apartments 
high on the Pincian Hill that I felt 
fairly established for the winter. I 
had lived so long in hotels, that I was 
glad to be at length comfortably in- 
stalled in a place that I could, for the 


‘gloomy, sinister. 


time being, call home. So, the even- 
ing of the first day that we took pos- 
session of our rooms in the Via Gre- 
goriana, I lay back in my lounging- 
chair and gazed around on the long 
crimson-hung drawing-room, with its 
dark old paintings in their heavily- 
wrought, tarnished gold frames, its 
curious and cracked mosaic tables, and 
its clumsy bronze ornaments, with that 
quiet complacency which the pros- 
pect of six months’ rest gives to the 
mood of a tired traveller. © 

Amy and Charley were sitting at 
the centre-table, holding earnest con- 
spltation over a number of round, 
square, oblong, and oval velvet cases, 
whose golden and jewelled contents 
sparkled in the light of the candles. 
The next day was Amy’s birthday; and 
Charley had ordered the cases from 
Castellani, that she might choose his 
present for herself. I looked at their 
bapPy young faces: I listened to the 
sound of their cheerful voices ; and, as 
I said, Isat lulled in complete content. 

After a while I drew back the cur- 
tain of the window beside me, and 
looked out. The black gulf of the city 
lay below. On its farther side loomed 
the massive pile of the Vatican, vast, 
From its far-off win- 
dows glimmered lights: they seemed 
shining through the darkness of ages. 
A strange, weird fascination crept over 
and: inthralled me. The crimson 
room, the happy faces and glad voices 
of my children, faded into nothing- 
ness: I floated back into the past. 
Between me and those lighted win- 
dows passed an awful procession, —em- 
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perore, kings, and queens of Crime, 
dread potentates of Sin, whose fearful 
deeds still make us shiver in our safe 
and distant homes. The evil Majes- 
ties of Innocent, Leo, the Duke Valen- 
tino, Alexander, Calixtus, moved slow- 
ly by; and the beauty of Lucrezia 
Borgia and Olimpia Pamphili-Doria 
made terrible the night. I dropped the 
curtain, and turned abruptly away. 
The suddenness of the motion attracted 
the attention of Amy and Charley. 
They glanced up. 

“ Why, mamma, what is the mat- 
ter?” asked Amy. “ You look as if 
you had been seeing a ghost.” 

“So I have been, — ghosts of the 
Vatican,” I replied. 

“You must be glad they’re only 
ghosts, and that none of those horrid 
people are alive now,” she answered, 
replacing a ruby-studded dagger for 
the hair in its case. 

“ How do you know they aren’t ?” 
queried Charley. “That same blood is 
still alive in Rome. If all these new 
theories are true, two or three centu- 
ries count for nothing, and that bad 
blood has had no time at all to work 
itself off in. I dare say half a dozen 
Innocents and Alexanders are breath- 
ing the air of the city down there at 
this moment; and I expect to see 
Lucrezia Borgia in the flesh at some 
Italian reception before the winter is 
over. 

“T don’t like your ideas at all,” 
said Amy. “ They'll make me afraid. 
The only comfort one has in thinking 
of those past times is, that they are 
past, and the people are all dead, and 
will never come back again.” 

“ Hereditary descent to the contrary 
notwithstanding, I’m quite willing,” 
returned Charley good naturedly. 
“Now, mamma, please come and see 
if you think we are right. We have 
chosen this set;” and he held up a 


delicate necklace of antique Etruscan 
design, with slender pendants, and 
earrings to match. So I came to the 
table, and forgot the Vatican. 

Amy and Charley soon found among 
the Americans in Rome a large and 
gay circle, in which they passed the 
greater part of their time, so that I 
had many hours each day to myself. 
I usually spent the afternoon in soli- 
tary drives over the Campagna. I 
loved its silence, its mournful peace. 
The hills were my companions, the 
clouds my familiar friends ; and with 
them I found a still satisfaction that 
failed me in the busy and restless so- 
ciety of my compatriots within the city. 

One afternoon I had left the car- 
riage, and was slowly strolling beside 
the ancient road. It was towards 
sunset. The far-off hills lay before 
me all glowing with amethyst light, 
whilst the sky rolled its billows of 
gold above; dark against its glory 
rose the broken arches of the ruined 
aqueduct; solemnly the desolate 
plain stretched into the distance: a 
stirless silence brooded over all. 

Suddenly I perceived a solitary fig- 
ure seated on a fragment of crumbled 
masonry. His sketch-book lay open 
on his knee. He was so absorbed in 
contemplation of the scene, that he 
did not notice my approach. His 
youth, his strength, his vigorous life, 
made a singular and striking cgntrast 
with the desolation around, glorified 
though it was by the sunset. Even 
then, when he was an utter stranger 
to me, I felt the massive simplicity of 
his nature, its force, its loyalty: they 
were all stamped upon his face ; and 
in the steady eye that faced the sun- 
set was that deep, concentrated look 
which we behold only in the eyes of 
those to whom the unseen world of 
the ideal is visible. He was an art- 
ist, no amateur: of that I was sure. 
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As I got into the carriage, and 
turned to drive back to the city, I 
looked again for him. He was still 
seated on the crumbling stones, still 
looking upon the distant horizon ; but 
the glory of the heavens had faded ; 
and the shadows of night were creep- 
ing, cold and dark, towards him. 

A few days later Charley came in 
to dinner in a state of unwonted ex- 
citement. “I tell you what, mamma,” 
he said: “I met a splendid fellow to- 
day. He was out on the Campagna 
painting, and I almost rode over him ; 
for he was behind some rising ground, 
and I didn’t see him. I gave a shout; 
and he looked over his shoulder, and 
there were my horse’s hoofs pawing 
the air over his head. I pulled up 
just in time. He took it so coolly! 
I got off, and apologized, and all that 
sort of thing, and sat down by him; 
and he went on painting. He said 
he didn’t mind my looking over him ; 
and after a time it came into my 
head that I’d like to try that sort of 
thing myself; and he said he must 
stop to let his colors dry, and I might 
use his things ; and he told me to try a 
red flower by a stone just in front of 
us, and showed me what colors to use ; 
and I worked away at it; and he said 
what I did wasn’t so bad, and told 
me to come to his studio, and he’d 
show me how to go on, and I mean to. 
I like him. He’s got a grand face.” 

“ Mamma,” exclaimed Amy, “I do 
believe it’s the very man you saw, and 
told me about.” 
to cross-question Charley: the result 
being, that, in all probability, Charley 
had come upon the same artist I had 
seen. “And his name, Charley: 
what’s his name ?” 

“ Norman ; and his studio is in the 
Via Margutta; and I’m going there 
to-morrow.” 

Only a mother who has had the 
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charge of a boy of nineteen, with an 
easy, indolent temperament, and more 
money than is good for him, can real- 
ize the depth of the gratitude that 
welled up in my heart towards this 
stranger as Charley spoke. If my 
boy could but possess the resource 
that a love of painting would give 
him, even although he were never to 
succeed in accomplishing any thing 
worth looking at, I should feel so 
much safer about him; and, if this 
were really the same artist I had 
seen, his influence would be all for 
the best. I could trust that grand 
face, as Charley well called it. 

The next day I accompanied Char- 
ley on his visit to the studio of his 
new acquaintance. It was a brilliant 
winter morning. The sunshine lay 
bright upon the steep and narrow 
streets down which we drove, and 
lighted up the dark and narrow 
length of the secluded Via Margutta. 
A bevy of brown-skinned, black-eyed 
girls in crimson bodices and blue 
skirts, with long golden earrings dang- 
ling below their heavy jetty braids, 
stood washing at the old stone tank 
that projects into the street. They 
were rinsing with vigorous and rapid 
movements, the piles of snow-white 
linen before them; whilst their loud 
and laughing voices re-echoed from 
the high gray walls of the surround- 
ing houses, and mingled with the 
high, musical cry of a boy selling bird- 
cages a little farther on. 

We stopped at a narrow green door 
not far from the group, and pulled 
the bell-handle. In a moment the 
door swung open, apparently of its 
own accord, for no one appeared with- 
in; and before us I saw a long, dark 
flight of steps, and caught a glimpse 
of sunshine and green leaves far 
above us. We mounted, and issued 


upon alittle garden, fragrant with 
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hedges of box and nestling violets, 
roses and hyacinths. Before us was 
a low, square building, whose great 
window, turned towards the north, 
proclaimed it the studio of which we 
were in quest. As we approached it, 
the door opened, and the artist I had 
seen on the Campagna stood waiting 
to receive us. He bowed courteously 
to me, shook hands cordially with 
Charley, and ushered us into his studio. 

The light from the high window 
left the chief part of the great room 
in. shadow, through which dimly 
showed varied stores of artistic plen- 
ishing, — old carved furniture, piles 
of rich draperies, ancient musical in- 
struments, casts from the antique, 
cartoons, and unfinished sketches, — 
ali toned into sombre half-tint. The 
light was concentrated upon a picture 
which stood on an easel in the middle 
of the room. It was a painting of 
extraordinary force. High on a dark 
crag running into the black midnight 


sez stood an illuminated castle, rising 
against the pale glimmer of the cloudy 
sky, and casting the ruddy reflection 
of its lights upon the coldly-quiver- 


ing waves beneath. Through the 
open windows you saw a gorgeous 
assemblage. The festival was at its 
height. In the gloom below, a shad- 
owy boat was mooring. From it pro- 
ceeded a stealthy group, shrouded 
from head to foot. The leader was 
pointing upward to the castle. A 
faint gleam of moonlight fell upon 
the upraised hand, and brought it 
into ghastly relief. It was the hand 
‘of a skeleton. 

The picture strongly impressed me. 
The sombre majesty of its massing, 
the contrast of the pallid tints of the 
moonlight stealing from the cloudy 
sky, the flickering illumination of the 
. waves, the stately brilliancy of the 
castle, the dim and ghostly procession 
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rising from below, marshalled by that 
skeleton hand, seized powerfully upon 
my imagination. I stood before it 
without speaking for some time: then 
I turned to the artist. 

“¢The House of Life” It is a 
great picture,” I said. 

“Thank you,” he replied; and a 
smile of indescribable sweetness lighted 
up his serious face. He looked at me 
for a moment: then added, “It is 
pleasant to have one’s work under- 
stood.” 

There was but little in the words; 
but in the manner in which he said 
them was all the story of that heart- 
hunger for sympathy which every art- 
ist who stands above his fellows 
must endure. 

Here Charley broke in with his lit- 
tle canvas, for which he had been 
looking round meantime. 

“Here, mamma, here it is! But, 
holloa! what’s the matter with it? 
How dusty and dead it looks.” And 
he stood looking at it with an air of 
chagrin. 

“The colors have sunk in: that’s 
all,” said Mr. Norman. “A wet 
sponge will bring them out again.” 

He sponged the sketch; and then 
Charley displayed it to me. It was 
really a creditable first effort; and 
Mr. Norman told me it showed a good 
feeling for color. 

“Tf you were forced to work, you 
might do something,” he said, looking 
pleasantly on my boy’s open, good- 
natured face. 

“Tt’s very good of you to say so,” 
replied Charley, with a glance at the 
masterly painting on the easel. “And 
did. you really mean that you would 
show me?” he added, half incred- 
ulously. 

“Certainly, I did: else why should 
I have said so?” quietly returned 
Mr. Norman. 
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“Tt’s awfully kind of you, I’m 
sure,” said Charley, with an out- 
burst of gratitude. “And you’re sure 
I won’t be in your way?” 

“Quite sure. I am deaf and dumb 
when I am painting or studying. 
The only thing I notice is my bell. 
I have trained myself to hear that, so 
as to pull the cord that opens the 
outer door.” 

Charley looked at his watch. 

“Then I'll take the carriage,” he 
said to me, “and drive to Mrs. Dan- 
forth’s, and get off from the riding- 
party to-day. I'll be back in ten 
minutes.” And he hurried away. 

“TI wish I could tell you how 
grateful I am to you for this,” I said 
to Mr. Norman. “If my son can 
only form ‘a taste for painting, I shall 
feel that my debt to you is incaleula- 
ble. He is a good boy; but the 


temptations life offers him are very 
great; and this may prove his salva- 


tion.” I felt the tears come into my 
eyes, and turned away. 

“Don’t thank me,” he said simply. 
“T have not many opportunities of 
being useful ; and, if I can be so here, 
I shall be very glad. I saw how it 
was the other morning, —a boy of 
riineteen riding a thoroughbred, and, 
as he told me, with nothing else to 
do, gave the situation. His chat in- 
terested me in him. He seemed such 
a good-hearted young fellow that I” — 

He stopped. 

“Pitied him,” I added, finishing 
his sentence. 

He smiled. : 

“Yes, that is the truth. I pitied 
him for having nothing better to do; 
and, when he said -he wanted to paint, 
I offered to teach him.” 

I was going to speak; but he 
seemed to read my thought; and 
added in a tone that admitted of no 
discussion, — 


A moiselle Zoé’s sketch ! 
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“ As a friend, not as a pupil.” 

I dared not argue with him. I~ 
could only tell him I thanked him 
with all my heart. Then I returned 
to gazing at the picture. 

“ May I ask what suggested this ?” 
I asked after a while. 

“Probably the unconscious influ- 
ence of the sense of contrast,” he an- 
swered, “TJ had been working very 
closely one day, finishing a picture. 
I painted until it was too dark to see. 
I was tired, and I lay back in my 
chair, and fell asleep. When I woke 
up, this picture was before my eyes. 
It was the first thing I was conscious 
of. The next morning I began it. 
It is just finished.” 

“Have you the other picture here, 
—the one that suggested this? I 
should very much like to see it,” I 
said. 

Without speaking he brought for- 
‘ward another easel; and then from 
some hidden recess produced a paint- 
ing which he placed upon it. 

I started. It was the same head I 
had seen at Fontainebleau; but how 
superior was this painting to Made- 
It seemed to 
light up the great studio with the 
radiance of its beauty. A sudden 
illumination burst upon my mind: 
this was Monsieur Georges, the 
teacher of Mademoiselle Zoé, the 
lover of Medora. No wonder that 
he loved her! The tender grace, the 
celestial sweetness, the ineffable puri- 
ty, that breathed from that upturned 
face, carried conviction with them. 
Medora’s soul was worthy of its 
shrine. I sighed as I gazed, as we 
sigh when we hear sweet music. 
That loveliness seemed too ethereal, 
too exquisite, for human life. At 
length I said, — 

“T think there can be but one per- 
son in the world so beautiful. Is 
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this not a portrait of Medora, —I 
mean of Mademoiselle Volkonsky ? ” 

A dark flush yose to his forehead 
as I spoke the name; but he an- 
swered composedly, — . 

“Yes: a portrait painted from 
memory. You knew her, then?” 

“TI have never seen her. Made- 
moiselle Mirodet showed me a sketch 
of her when I was at Fontainebleau 
last summer. But your likeness is 
far more beautiful ; and the expression 
is nobler, more elevated.” 

“T think hers the most beautiful 
face I have ever seen: but I have not 
done justice to it; I have not given 
the charm of her expression. It is 
beyond my power.” He turned his 
eyes upon the painting with a look 
of reverential adoration. 

The ringing of the bell broke the 
silence. Mr. Norman removed the 


picture and easel before he pulled 
the cord that opened the door. 
Charley came briskly in, all eagerness 


for his new employment. I left him 
there, and went home, feeling vague- 
ly disquieted, I did not know why. 

As time went by, my best previs- 
ions with regard to Charley were 
confirmed. The powerful attraction 
that Mr. Norman exercised upon him 
increased day by day. He made the 
kindest and most judicious of mas- 
ters. He did not seek to make 
Charley an artist: he aimed at giving 
him a pleasant and healthy resource ; 
and in this he abundantly succeeded. 
Charley attempted nothing more 
than flower-painting; but in this he 
rapidly improved, and he really sur- 
prised me by the good coloring of his 
pieces. The new sense of power 
gave a zest to his life, hitherto un- 
known; and his time never now hung 
heavy on his hands. 

Little by little we succeeded in 
drawing Mr. Norman into our home 


circle. He pleased usallalike. The 
noble simplicity of his character, the 
unstudied dignity of his manner, the 
kindliness of his nature, and his great 
talent, made him a most delightful 
companion. He became our most 
familiar friend and counsellor. His 
influence upon Charley was great. 
Imperceptibly he toned him to a 
higher standard, gave him broader 
views and nobler aims. He returned 
the warmth of Charley’s attachment 
with a friendship which the boy felt 
as the one great honor of his life. 
To prove Mr. Norman’s opinion of 
him well-founded became his cher- 
ished ambition... But Mr. Norman 


,would never allow me to express any 


gratitude. 

“You have no cause to be grateful,” 
he said once to me, when I had tried 
to say to him a little of what I so 
much felt. “I am a lonely man, 
since my mother’s death; and the 
kindness I receive here, and the pleas- 
ure of seeing Charley so fond of me, 
make me the debtor to you all.” 

In the course of time he formed the 
habit of passing his evenings at our 
rooms. Amy and Charley usually 
went out, Amy finding a willing cha- 
pérone in her aunt, who had no chil- 
dren, and was fond of society. I en- 
joyed indescribably those long and 
quiet talks. I had seen much of 
life; but I had never met with so noble 
a character as Mr. Norman’s. His 
world was the world of lofty thoughts, 
of broad, far-reaching sympathies, of 
heroic aspirations, of devout faith, of 
tender and patient charity. His am- 
bition was not the personal desire fo 
distinction: it was the eager love of 
excellence, the earnest hope to do 
something to raise the standard of 
those with whom he should come in 
contact through his works ; to preach 
truth as expressed in beauty ; to make 
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the good lovely to the eyes of men ; to 
draw their hearts upward into the 
high and serene atmosphere of art: 
these were his Aims; and his life was 
subservient to them. 

He never mentioned Medora; he 
never again showed me her portrait : 
yet I thought I perceived sometimes 
a mental reference to her as his ideal 
standard, his measure of all that was 
exalted and lovely in woman. His 
love partook of the nature of worship. 
There was something impersonal in 
his affection for, or rather his adoration 
of, Medora. 

He spoke more than once of Made- 
moiselle Zoé with friendly sympathy, 
and with admiration of her talent. 
It appeared that he had seen her but 
little, had helped her in her art as far 
as he was able, but had lost sight of 
her; and she was now only a half-ef- 
faced figure in his memory. Poor 
Mademoiselle Zoé ! . 

Winter had fairly come. The reg- 
ular succession of picnics, riding-par- 
ties, dinners, musical soirées, and balls, 
went on with all their unmeet disso- 
nance with the associations of the place. 
I kept as much out of society as I could; 
but I was obliged to give some great 
dinners. The day before one of these I 
was driving on the Pincio, when, slow- 
ly walking beside the parapet that 
overlooks the Piazza del Pupolo, I 
saw one of my best and oldest friends, 
Mr. Gilford. We had not met for 
years. I stopped the carriage, ex- 
changed a few words of greeting, hur- 
ried of necessity ; for the promenade 
was full, and I was in everybody’s 
way. He promised to dine with me 
the next evening, and I drove on. 
As we completed the circle of the 
drive, I told the coachman to drive 
to the studio in the Via Margutta. 

“He must meet Mr. Gilford. To 
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this one dinner George shall come,” 
I said to myself. 

We had all formed the habit of call- 
ing him George. He had told Char- 
ley to do so; and Amy and | had fol- 
lowed Charley’s example. 

It was late in the afternoon ; but I 
found George athis easel. Heturned . 
it from the light as I. entered,. and 
came to meet me with his cordial 
smile. Itold him what I wanted of 
him, and pressed him for this once to 
come, saying that I had never urged 
him before, but that his dining with 
us to-morrow would really please me. 

“There are few things I wouldn’t 
do to really please you,” he answered. 
“T will certainly come.” 

I thanked him: then, looking at 
the easel, which still stood turning its 
back to me, I said, — 

“And my picture: is it well ad- 
vanced ? ” 

“T think I may venture to show it 
to you now,” he said; and he returned 
it to its first position, and, placing an 
easy-chair in front of it for me, drew 
back while I looked at it. It was 
a simple, pathetic scene, painted 
throughout in a subdued tone. A 
blind white-haired beggar was asking 
alms of a young peasant woman, who 
had put her gift into the hand of the 
little child she was carryipg, and was 
encouraging it to drop the coin into 
the old man’s outstretched hand. The 
venerable air and anxious face of the 
suppliant, the tender smile of the 
beautiful young mother, and the half 
timid, half pleased glance of the rosy 
little child, as, one arm clinging 
around its mother’s neck, it bent for- 
ward for its little deed of charity, 
were very touching. 

My eyes moistened as I looked at 
the picture. I quite forgot to say 
any thing to George. At length he 
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asked me if there were any thing in 
it that.I wanted changed. 

“Oh, no indeed: don’t touch it!” 
I replied. “It is perfect as it is. I 
beg your pardon for not having said 
how much I liked it; but I was think- 
ing of nothing but: the picture.” 

“ That is the pleasantest thing you 
could say,” he answered. He drew 
forward a chair, and sat down by 
me; and we looked at it together in 
silence. 

“ How lovingly the child’s arm 
clings round the mother’s neck!” I 
said, after a while. “ How beauti- 
fully you have given the soft, yield- 
ing texture of its little form! No 
one but a man who loved children 
could have painted that.” ‘Then 
with a sudden impulse I added, — 

“OQ George! how I do wish that 
I could see you with a wife and child 
of your own !” 

I was frightened when I had said 
it; but he answered in a quiet 
voice, — 

“TI do not think I shall ever marry. 
Some men seem born to enjoy happi- 
ness, some men to work for the hap- 
_ piness of others, I think I belong to 
the latter class. You see,I claim. a 
proud position,” he added with a 
brave smile. 

“T don’t see why you shouldn’t do 
both,” I replied, determined, since the 
ice was broken, to say all that was in 
my mind. “ Your art does not stand 
in the way. You are formed to enjoy 
domestic life, and to make some 
woman happy.” 

He was silent. It was growing 
dark: I could hardly distinguish the 
figures in the picture before me. 
That sense of intimate confidence 
which comes with the twilight, that 
closer drawing of the bond of friend- 
ship, made itself silently felt between 
us; and I instinctively knew that he 
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was going to tell me more about him- 
self than he had ever done before. 

“T never cared but for one woman,” 
he said to me; “and she is beyond 
my reach, not only from force of 
circumstance, but because of her ex- 
alted nature. I-must content myself 
with the happiness of having seen 
my ideal made visible; and I do: I 
thank God that I have seen on earth 
the incarnation of all that is best and 
noblest and loveliest in woman.” 

I sat silent. 

“You know whom I mean,” he 
added simply. 

“Yes: the picture,” I answered. 
“But are you so sure that she does 
not care for you? And as for cir- 
cumstance, —I am certain that in a 
short time you will have a success 
which will give you a most enviable 
position. .You know what Cavaliere 
Santini said to me last week; and 
Baron Engelheim spoke still more 
warmly. He is going to bring to 
your studio the old king of Bavaria 
as soon as he arrives. By the end of 
the winter your fortune will be made. 
Why should you not marry her 
then?” 

I felt him shrink. 

“My dear, kind friend,” he an- 
swered, “you know me, but you do . 
not know her. She is too high above 
me. It is as if you proposed my mar- 
rying one of God’s holy angels.” 

There was that in his tone that 
closed the conversation. I rose, and 
he went down with me to the outer 
door, and put me in the carriage. He 
leaned over the carriage-door to shake 
hands at parting; and as he stood 
with uncovered head, the faint light 
falling on his noble face, I felt a pang 
of pity for Medora. 

Mr. Gilford, the next evening, was - 
standing by the mantle-piece, talking 
to me, when George entered. 
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“Who is that?” he asked 
quickly, as his eye turned to the 
door. 

“Mr. Norman, a friend of ours. I 
will introduce him to you,” I re- 
plied. 

“Do so. He has an uncommon 

” 

As he spoke, George came up; and, 
after I had welcomed him, I pre- 
sented him to Mr. Gilford. In a few 
moments dinner was announced. [ 
had so arranged the places of my 
guests, that George and Mr. Gilford 
found themselves side by side; and I 
saw with satisfaction that the con- 
versation between them seemed alike 
interesting to both. 

When the dinner was over, and we 
had returned to the drawing-room, 


Mr. Gilford came to me, and said, — 


“TI must thank you for my new 
acquaintance, — a very interesting 
man. But pray tell me, what is he? 
I have been balancing whether to set 


him down as a statesman, a philoso-° 


pher, or a philanthropist.” 

“ He is all of these as far as ability 
goes,” I replied; “but he is an artist 
by profession.” 

“Indeed! I must go to his studio. 
If he paints as well as he talks, his 
pictures must be extraordinary.” 

“‘Of that you shall judge yourself. 
I will tell you nothing.” 

And it was arranged that I should 
call for my old friend at one the next 
day, and take him to the studio. 

George’s face looked more serious 
than usual; but it brightened as we 
came into his great shadowy atelier. 
His manner showed that Mr. Gil- 
ford’s liking for him was fully re- 
turned. 

My picture, upon which he had 
been working the day before, had 
been moved aside. George had been 

retouching his “House of Life.” 
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Dark, gloomy, powerful, it stood be- 


fore us, heavy with an inner meaning 
that struck like a threatening proph- 
ecy.upon the mind. Mr. Gilford’s 
keen eye expanded: he raised his 
eyebrows slightly as he caught sight 
of the painting. 

“Ha!” he exclaimed shortly; and 
then placing himself in front of it, he 
studied it attentively. 

“What have you done to it?” I 
asked of George in a low voice. “I 
was never so impressed by its force 
before. Have you altered it in any 
way? It seems so much more sin- 
ister, more threatening, than it did.” 

“T have only intensified what was 
already there,” he replied. “You 
know I never go out; and I suppose 
the unaccustomed break in my quiet 
life, and the stimulating conversation, 
acted on my brain; for when I came 
home, I had no inclination to go to 
bed or to sleep. All my perceptions 
were twice as vivid as usual.” 

“That wasn’t good for you, but it 
must have been pleasant,” I said. “I 


enjoy that midnight action of the 


mind very much.” 

“You would scarcely have enjoyed 
such as this was. This picture kept 
coming before me, but with a strength 
and intensity that it never had before. 
I could not sleep for thinking of it; 
and, as soon as I could see, [ came 
here, and began to paint. I have 
worked on it all day.” , 

Mr. Gilford here turned round from 
his study of the picture. : 

“Has this painting as yet been 
ordered ? ” 

George told him it had not. . 

“ May I ask its price ?” 

“ One thousand dollars.” 

“ Have you pen and ink here?” 

“ They are on the table.” 

Mr. Gilford walked to the table, 
sat down; took a check-book from 
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his pocket, filled out a check; folded, 
and left it there. 

“T am happy to have forestalled 
competitors,” he said to George with 
lds own peculiar courtesy of manner. 
“ You will be sorry to lose this grand 
work from your studio; but it will be 
appreciated where it is going. I con- 
gratulate you on this picture. I run 
no risk in saying that a great future 
lies before you.” 

George flushed to his temples. He 
was going to speak; but Mr. Gilford 
prevented him by saying, — 

“ And now will you show me some- 
thing more? I see a picture there on 
the right that I should like to look 
at.” 

“This is mine,” I said, as George 
pushed forward the easel. 

“Good, very good,” he remarked 
after a pause of scrutiny: “the whole 
treatment is admirable; but one 
thing surprises me.” George looked 
at him. 
nized these two paintings as the work 
of the same hand. Each is equally 
excellent in its style; but the style 
is entirely different in each.” 

“T think it ought to be so,” replied 
George. “ Nature has no trick of light 
and shade and management: we 
never find the same effects repeated ; 
and in art, which draws its materials 
from nature, we should surely follow 
that teaching.” 

“Without a doubt, my dear sir, 
supposing the artist has the ability to 
do so; but it is the rarest of all things, 
— the complete absence of mannerism, 
and it is this that especially strikes 
me here. And now pray show me 
something else.” 

George stood without moving. 

“ Have you no other finished work 
by you?” asked Mr. Gilford. 

“Only one; and that isa portrait.” 
“ Pray let me see it.” 


“T should not have recog-, 
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I thought I had never heard 
George’s steps so slow and heavy as 
they sounded through the great silent 
studio which he went towards the dark 
recess where Medora’s portrait was 
concealed from sight. He returned, 
bringing it in his arms, and placed it 
before his “ House of Life.” We all 
three gazed at it in silence as it stood 
before us in its sweet, pathetic, and 
exalted beauty. 

At length Mr. Gilford sighed 
heavily, and passed his hand across 
his forehead. 

“Such a face as that,” he said in a 
low voice, “is enough to bring back all 
the dreams of a man’s youth.” 

And again there was silence in the 
great, sombre studio, — a silence filled 
to overflowing with Medora’s sweet, 
still beauty. 

“Ts there any price for this pic- 
ture?” Mr Gilford inquired, as he 
turned from it at last. 

“T do not wish to part with it,” 
George replied. 

“ For a copy ?” 

“T am sorry to refuse,” George 
answered reluctantly ; “ but I do not 
think it would be possible for me to 
repeat it.” 

‘As we stood on the threshold at 
leaving, Mr. Gilford looked back. 
His eyes sought the lovely, upturned 
face, framed in the soft gold of its 
hair; and again he sighed. 

As we neared his hotel, Mr. Gilford 
said to me, — 

“Do you know who the original of 
that portrait is?” 

“A Mademoiselle Volkonsky. Her 
mother is the Baronne Volkonsky : she 
belongs t» the Pamphili-Doria fam- 
ily; that is all I know.” 

“ Do you think Mr. Norman has any 
intention of marrying her?” he con- 
tinued. 

“1 know that he has not any such , 
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intention,” I replied. And then, as 
soon as Mr. Gilford had got out of the 
carriage, I began to reproach myself 
for not having implied in my answer 
more of the truth. Yet I could not 
feel myself authorized to impart any 
portion of George’s confidence. I had 
no right to tell Mr. Gilford that 
George loved Medora. 

I was sitting alone that. evening, 
Amy and Charley having gone with 
their aunt to the opera, when George 
came in. His step was quicker than 
usual, his color was higher. I looked 
up at him, and said, — 

“What is it, George? Something 
pleasant, I’m sure.” 

“Yes: something very pleasant,” 
he answered, as he sat down opposite 
me, and drew from his pocket a small 
folded paper. 

“ You saw Mr. Gilford write this at 
the studio this morning ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“ What sum do you suppose it was 
for?” 

“ A thousand dollars, of course.” 

“ Look !” 

He put it into myhand. I opened 
it. 

“Three thousand. Just like Mr. 
Gilford. O George! I am so glad!” 

“Tt is the kindness, the encourage- 
ment: they are worth more than the 
money,” said George, as he replaced 
the check. “Such a thing makes a 
man tingle with desire to do better, 
to justify the good opinion held of 
him.” 

“ Have you séen Mr. Gilford?” I 
asked. 

“T have just come from his hotel. 
He. would not let me say a word; but 
told me that he knew the value of the 
picture better than I did, and that 
he should have felt uncomfortable at 
paying for it less than it was worth. 
He told me not to say that I had put 


so low a price upon it; but to state, if 
any one asked, that I had received 
three thousand for it.” 

I laughed. “ And it’s very good ad- 
vice. Mind you keep to it. Mr. Gil- 
ford likes to do kind things in that 
way; and he knows the world thor- 
oughly besides. You will see.” 

And as I anticipated, so it was. 
No sooner was it reported that Mr. 
Gilford, the noted connoisseur, had 
given three thousand dollars for a pic- 
ture by Mr. Norman than George’s 
studio was crowded with visitors, and 
orders were pressed upon him until 
one day he told me that he had more 
commissions than he could execute in 
three years, and that he could take no 
more. 

Meantime Mr. Gilford was a fre- 
quent caller at George’s studio; and 
Charley used to tell me that it was an 
“infernal shame that no one except 
himself was there to hear them talk to- 
gether. Every time Mr. Gilford 
comes,” he said, “my brains get 
sprained trying to keep up with what 
they’re talking about; but I wouldn’t 
miss it for all the world, though it does 
make me feel what an ignorant idiot 
Iam. And to think of George’s letting 
me be there, and taking so much pains 
with me ashe does! If ever there was 
a trump, he’s one. I rather think some 
of those girls are finding it out too.” 

“ What do you mean, Charley?” I 
asked. 

“ Ah! you should be there to see 
for yourself. They come and make 
much of him, and talk stuff to him 
about his pictures, and oh! and ah! at 
him, and flatter him till it makes me 
mad. Geese!” 

“ Why, Charley, aren’t you a little 
severe ?” I remonstrated. 

“No: it’s just as I say; 
George hates it. 
death. Yesterday, after some of them 


and 





He looks bored to © 
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had gone, I said to him, ‘George, you'll 
have to take a wife in self-defence.’ 
But I wished as soon as I’d said it 
that I’d held my tongue. He looked 
asif I had struck him. What do you 
think it could have been? ” 

“It’s never safe jesting with any one 
on such subjects. Don’t do it again, 
Charley,” I replied ; and then I turned 
theconversation. I had learned, how- 
ever, what I had for some time been 
questioning within myself, whether 
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George’s success would have any influ- 
ence in determining him to make any 
advances to Medora. It was evident 
that his resolution had not been altered 
by this sudden tide of prosperity. I 
wondered and lamented secretly ; but 
I never again sought toopen the sub- 
ject to him. 

At the end of a month Mr. Gilford 
left Rome. Six weeks later I received 
a letter from him: its contents gave 
me a shock of painful surprise, 
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Raise high strong piers of solid masonry ! 

Stretch to and fro the slender iron nerves, 

Which, bound together, matchless strength impart, 
‘To span the rapid, broad Niagara ! 

What wondrous power in man’s best skill and art! 
How fitly joined, in his most noble work, 

To bear in safety, o’er the whirlpool drear, 

Farth’s richest freight of human joy and fear. 
Emblem of Life! type of Humanity ! 


Our gentler ministries are the strength of life: 
Breathe kindly words in tender, soothing tones ; 
Let goodness speak, with soft-eyed pity true ; 
Strengthen the helping hand with willing heart; 
Double God’s gifts by sharing each with all. 
This web of life, if thus composed, will be 

Of strength and weakness, joy and sorrow, made ; 
But still round all the eternal law of God 

Shall bind its golden chain of ceaseless love. 
Thus shall the gulf of Time be safely spanned ; 
And raised the Bridge of Heaven securely be, 


Uniting Earth with vast Eternity. 


W. 
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THE TAXATION OF CHURCHES. 


A PUBLICAN’S SERMON. 


Deacon. 
Anp so you liked the sermon ? 
Publican. 

It was excellent, but too short. 
Those memorable words about the 
tribute-money are the very pemican 
of political economy. Yet I could 
not help thinking how often that 
text has been perverted to sanction 
enormous oppressions of State and 
Church. 

Deacon. 

No doubt; but that was because — 
What a crowd there always is at this 
corner! Let us turn up Park Street, 
and walk round the Common. 

Publican. 

Agreed: that sermon has set me 
thinking. I want to talk to you 
about taxes. 

Deacon. 

Not a very pretty subject to con- 
sider on Sunday between churches! 
We have six days to trouble ourselves 
with the worldly concerns of politics 
and finance. 

Publican. 

But we can look at them from a 
Sunday standpoint. I want only to 
continue the sermon. Dr. Burge left 
off at Fourthly. If we had not re- 
pealed the old two-hour law of preach- 
ing, under which our ancestors throve 
so vigorously, he would have given 
us Fifthly and Siathly. May I not 
supply these in the open air? 

Deacon. 

I should think that a revenue-col- 
lector would have enough to do with 
taxes in the week. Our ministers, 
thank Heaven! have something better 


to think about. Your elder brother, 
42 


the publican of Scripture, sunk the 
shop when he went up into the temple. 
Besides, your Fifthly and Sixthly 
would be magnificent specimens of 
anti-climax. Do'you think you could 
rival that eloquent flow of language 
with which our minister enforces his 
views ? 
Publican. 


To try to do that would be ashabby 
return for the seat in your pew which 
gave me the opportunity of hearing 
this famous preacher; but it is not 
presumptuous to imagine what was 
(or might have been) the drift of the 
notes which the doctor glanced at 
every ten minutes or so when he 
touched earth, and from which he 
rose so full of fresh matter and vigor- 
ous illustration. You see, my great- 
uncle left a trunk full of skeleton ser- 
mons; and I have often amused my- 
self by attempting to reclothe them 
in the majestic rhetoric in which they 
stalked before a past generation of 
sinners: so perhaps I can reverse the 
process, and infer the skeleton. 


Deacon. 
Of what was not preached! 
Publican. 


Precisely. The notes were not ex- 
hausted when the clock struck. There 
was one slip left; and this is the way 
it must have read : — 

Fifthly, The tribute-money a tax. 
Even Cesar should have his due. 
“The children are free” (Matt. vii. 
28). Show that this is in no carnal 
sense. Peter and the fish. The les- 
son taught by that miracle. Scrip- 
ture recognizes the duty of paying 
taxes even to a despot: how much 
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more when Czsar’s laurel has been 
exchanged for the bonnet rouge of 
democracy. A knowledge of political 
economy necessary for the Christian : 
moral affections of Christianity far 
more necessary for the economist. 
Prove this. 

Sixthly, Application of preceding 
considerations. Property invested in 
churches should be treated like all other 
property. It should help the people 
meet their necessary expenditures. 
Its exemption from taxation is legal ; 
but is it just? Not consistent with 
our democratic theory of government. 
Evils of any alliance between Church 
and State: press this home. Two 


questions: If equality of civil rights 
is guaranteed to all, why should some 
hundred millions of property, invested 
in ecclesiastical edifices, contribute 
nothing to support the burdens of the 
State? Is there any essential differ- 


ence between making a direct dona- 
tion of the public money to support 
sectarian views of religion, and re- 
lieving ecclesiastical investments of 
their proportion of taxation? To 
break this shackle between Church 
and State is a Christian work. Then 
shall the former represent the ideal 
justice between man and man; whither 
the latter must be tending, unless our 
theory of government is a delusion. 


Deacon. 

Well, this isa return for my Sun- 
day hospitality! You will never 
hear such folly as that from Dr. 
Burge. Why, we could not keep our 
church a week if it was taxed! 


Publican. 

Perhaps not; and why? Because 
the people want the use of the ground 
it occupies, and would pay roundly 
for it. The building that would go 
up upon that corner lot would give 
accommodation to thousands of peo- 
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ple every day. Is it right that the 
legislator should interpose an artifi- 
cial restriction to disturb natural 
social relations, and this in order 
that a handful of pew-holders may 
occupy it for two or three hours in 
the week? . 
Deacon. 

Well, “the people,” in whom you 
seem to take so much interest, will 
get the land sometime orother. The 
fact is, that most of our congregation 
live two miles uptown. We thought 
of selling the church five years ago, 
but couldn’t get our price. Wait 
another five years, and you will see 
your hotel, or horse-car station, or 
whatever you want, upon its site. 
The property is rising every day ; and 
it will pay for us to hold it as long as 
that. 

Publican. 

Then we get at the fact that our 
law-makers, by permitting you to hold 
that property for ten years after the 
time when you would have been com- 
pelled to sell it if taxed like the rest 
of the world, put a hundred thou- 
sand dollars into the pockets of your 
pew-holders. Is the estimate too 
high ? 

Deacon. 

Well, no: if we take the taxes, and 
interest, and rise in value, durjng ten 
years, it is moderate. But the State 
ought to do something for religion. 
You will hardly maintain the converse 
of that proposition. 


Publican. 

Not just now, at any rate. But, if 
labor is to be taxed to maintain 
churches, let us have an equitable 
form of taxation, and an equitable 
distribution of its results. Now, I 
belong to a church that does not care 
for Gothic architecture, or noble 
buildings upon fine sites. A white- 
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washed attic-hall on a side street is 
all we want for a place of meeting; 
and this we hire year by year. But 
then we should like to receive in cash 
just the sum that the State annually 
allows you, to exact from tax-payers 
who pay for the protection of your 
exempted church property. Tobesure, 
we prefer to spend our money in mis- 
sions, instead of holding it in brick 
and mortar. But unless the legislator 
pretends to infallible knowledge of 
what will best promote religion, why 
should he discriminate between us ? 
Let him give each church the same 
amount, to be employed as the con- 
sciences of its members may dictate. 
That is the only fair way of suppost- 
ing religion; that is, if it is fair to 
support it at all. 
Deacon. 
What’s the use of talking so? We 


all know, that, both morally and so- 
cially, it’s a good thing to encourage 
churches. 


Publican. 

Granted ten times over.. Granted 
temporarily, and for sake of argu- 
ment, that it is a proper thing for 
our government to encourage them 
by taxing labor for their support. We 
still have the question whether our 
method of encouragement is wise or 
foolish, just or unjust ? 


Deacon. 

But if the State allows A., B., or C. 
to exempt their property from taxa- 
tion by putting it into a church, it 
looks as if it was about the fair 
thing. 

Publican, 

It is sophistry to call it so. ‘The 
State has no right to offer a bonus in 
favor of a particular form of expendi- 
ture which many, even among or- 
thodox Christians, do not consider 


the best mode of promoting religion. 
A., being a good Episcopalian, may 
believe that religion is best promoted 
by building a costly church for the 
accommodation of a few wealthy pew- 


-holders. B., a good Methodist, may 


wish to promote religion by sending 
ministers about the country to preach 
by the wayside. C., a worthy Bap- 
tist, may think, that, on the whole, he 
will best promote religion by invest- 
ing his money, and employing the in- 
come in paying for lectures upon tem- 
perance asa Scriptural requirement, 
holding that the shortest way to 
make good Baptists is first to make 
sober citizens. Is it not monstrous 
for the legislator to say that the reli- 
gious conviction of A. shall be aided 
by an annual subsidy, while those of 
B. and C. shall receive no assistance ? 
Deacon. 

It is certainly expedient to embel- 
lish our cities with noble structures 
of masonry and heaven-pointing 
spires. 

Publican. 

Perhaps so. But remember this: 
if ecclesiastical property were taxed 
like all other property the aggregate 
public income from which churches 
must be maintained would be pre- 
cisely what it is now. If you had 
less to promote your views of religion, 
I should have more to promote mine. 
Here is A. B., who, by exertion, econo- 
my, and foresight, has acquired a 
thousand dollars. He has been pro- 
tected by the community during its 
acquisition, and justly owes compen- 
sation. Accordingly, if he puts his 
money into a ship to send missiona- 
ries to the heathen, it is taxed.’ If 
he invests it, and bestows its income 
upon the sick and the prisoner, prin- 
cipal and interest are taxed. 

And now the legislator whispers in 
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his ear, “Put your thousand dollars 
_ into a tall steeple, or pulpit upholstery, 
and it shall be allowed to escape. In- 
vest it in land covered by an ecclesi- 
astical edifice, and it may be doubled 
or trebled in a few years, and this 
at the expense of your neighbors, who, 
by giving their taxed labor, or risking 
their taxed savings, promote the gen- 
eral welfare of the community.” 


Deacon. 

Yes; but I take the position that 
a church promotes the welfare of the 
community quite as much as a provis- 
ion-shop or a book-store. 


Publican. 

A very tenable position, — but 
one that has nothing whatever to do 
with the matter in question. I can 
perfectly understand that some may 
think that Catholics should be 
taxed to support wealthy Protestant 
meeting-houses, which their con- 
sciences do not permit them to enter, 
and from which the private pew sys- 
tem would exclude them if they did. 
Ican also comprehend that others 
may hold that Protestants should be 
’ taxed to support cathedrals to pro- 
mulgate the dogmas of Rome. Al- 
though these views are far from 
being mine, they may be held by 
those who condemn as strongly as 
I do the injustice of that form of tax 
which consists in exempting from 
taxation certain classes of property ; 
for such exemption means, not only 
increased taxation to labor and pro- 
perty not exempted, but also unneces- 
sary taxation in view of the object 
to be accomplished. It is a fruitful 
source of wasteful expenditure. It 
cheats the humble voter by darken- 
ing his knowledge of the proceeds 
and disposal of the public revenues ; 
and there is no knowledge so impor- 
tant to him as this. 


Deacon. 


But just look at a practical case : 
here is a poor country community. 
Some of its best members by much 
struggling, through fairs and other 
methods, are able to erecta church 
whose influence must be favorable 
even upon those who do not attend it. 
Now, do you grudge the small assist- 
ance which the legislator gives by 
exempting it from taxation? Prob- 
ably, the difference of one hundred 
dollars a year in taxes might post- 
pone its erection for some time, to the 
detriment of the community. 


Publican. 


I am not now speaking against 
state aid to religion: that question 
must be discussed by itself. I am 
considering the injustice of a partic- 
ular form of assessment professing 
to promote it. Take another case: 
your poor country community cer- 
tainly wants an apothecary’s shop, 
where medicines and anodynes can 
be procured for the sick and dying ; 
and it is possible that a legislator 
might be justified in permitting such 
an establishment to receive temporary 
aid from the town treasury. Of 
course, such permission should be 
most carefully limited, and cease the 
moment that increased wealth and 
population could supply the wants of 
the community in a natural way. But 
would it not be monstrous to put a 
law upon the statute-book forever 
exempting apothecary-shops from 
taxation, —thus permitting any gen- 
tleman to hold corner lots against the 
people if he would only call himself 
an apothecary, and sell a few medi- 
cines with his soda-water und fancy 
soap? Remember that the right to 
own land, either as individual or cor- 
poration, is no natural right. It is 
permitted by the State solely from 




















considerations of expediency: but, 
in granting this permission, the legis- 
lator would create the most odious 
and intolerable aristocracy were it not 
for two powerful guarantees that ren- 
der it, on thewhole, beneficent: these 
are taxes and competition. Taxes 
goad land-holders on one side: com- 
petition persuades them on the other. 
The result is, that the industrial forces 
of the community take possession of 
the land at the precise moment when 
its productive powers can be increased 
by a change of hands. What, then, 
does the legislator do when he per- 
mits the natural capabilities of land 
to be dwarfed by factitious distinc- 
tions among its holders? He as- 
sumes a tremendous responsibility. 
He violates a social law just as cer- 
tainly as the man who takes anoth- 
er’s life violates a moral law. Both 
may be justified; but the probabili- 
ties are against them; and they are 
bound to show the most obvious and 
pressing necessity for their actions. 
It is said that our commercial 
metropolis is already governed by an 
established church, which owes for- 
eign allegiance, and threatens the 
most vital of American institutions. 
It is alleged that this ecclesiastical 
organization, taking advantage of our 
unjust exemption-laws, has acquired 
enormous wealth, and stands ready to 
buy legislation at the highest quota- 
tions of that commodity. Our Catho- 
lic friends may say that this is an idle 
scandal, utterly untrue at the present 
time, and of their particular church. 
Very well then: I will cheerfully ad- 
mit it. But mark this: unless 


human nature undergoes a radical 
change, it is certain to become true 
at some time, and of some-church. 
For by exempting from taxation 
valuable lands at the centres of our 
cities, and permitting ecclesiastical 
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authorities to hold unlimited acres in 
suburbs (soon to be city-centres), pro- 
vided these are held as “ grounds” 
for alleged charitable institutions, our 
legislators have delivered the people 
to the first ecclesiastical body —con- 
trolled by a central power of good 
business-capacity —that may choose 
to take the reins. Whether that 
body may happen to call itself Calvin- 
ist or Catholic, Unitarian or Positiv- 
ist, or by some name at present un- 
familiar, I will not pretend to say. 

ut I can tell you this: our pos- 
terity will find no sweet savor in the 
memory of those politicians, who, by 
permitting unjust laws to stain our 
democratic statute-books, gave their 
property to spoliation, and imperilled 
their dearest liberties. 

You were in the General Court 
last winter. Suppose a bill could 
have been introduced compelling em- 
ployers to reduce wages, — thus fur- 
ther diminishing the laborer’s rightful 
share in the prosperity of the country. 
Would you have voted for it ? 

Deacon. 

What an absurd question! Sucha 
vote would be very bad from a moral 
point of view, and—and very fool- 
ish from a political one. 

Publican. 

And why would it be foolish politi- 
cally? Because the injustice of such 
a law would be at once understood. 
It would instantly be seen to be the 
great wrong that it was. Now, to 
exempt capital from taxation may be, 
to a given community, exactly the 
same thing as to diminish the wages 
of labor; but this is not instantly com- 
prehended, and can easily be obscured 
by the sophistries of those who profit 
by it. To defend a bad law spe- 
ciously is not difficult. Its advocate 
has only to make a plausible exag- 
geration of the good it seems to do, 
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and say nothing about the far greater 
good it prevents. The first appears 
at a glance; the second is discerned 
only by reflection. 


Deacon. 


You are right there, at all events. 
If a set of radical petitioners should 
ever assail the exemption of church- 
property, think what lawyers we could 
get to fight them! The millions of 
capital invested in churches in a 
single State could skim the bar in 
every city in the Union; and jt 
would pay to do it. 

Publican. 

I have no doubt that eloquent and 
able lawyers might be hired to defend 
the proposition that irresponsible cor- 
porations should be allowed to assess 
the people arbitrarily, and for indefi- 
nite periods, for sectarian purposes. 
But suppose the churches petitioned 
in aid of —or, as I should prefer to 
say, in advance of — the radical peti- 
tioners, what then ? 

Deacon. 

Why, then, of course, things would 
look differently. Perhaps in that 
case the lawyers might be persuaded 
to make their arguments on the other 
side. 

Publican. 

And why should the churches not 
be found on the right side? You 
may depend upon it, that the demand 
of the people to be relieved from this 
unjust impost will soon be heard; 
but it will make a vast difference if 
if is first heard from Christian men 
ad women who value churches, and 
not from destructives who would 
sweep them away. 

Deacon. 

I don’t think that it is incumbent 
upon us as church-members to trouble 
ourselves with political questions and 
theories of government. 
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Publican. 


But it may be our duty to renounce 


privileges to which, upon our existing 
theory of government, we have no 
just claim. By demanding equitable 
legislation, even at the expense of 
what may seem our temporary ad- 
vantage, we shall give religion a new 
vitality. Cannot we, who are church- 
members, for once steal a march upon 
our radical opponents? Should we not 
address petitions to our legislatures 
demanding the repeal of laws favor- 
able to our pockets, but contrary to 
the fundamental principle of just 
taxation that all the property of the 
state should contribute in due pro- 
portion to its development and de- 
fence ? 
Deacon. 

There is something in what you say ; 
but it would injure my influence to 
come out about the matter. Some- 
body would, of course, mistake it for 
an attack upon religion. We have 
too few churches already. Why, 
even Shakspeare, who was a play- 
actor, and not prejudiced in their 
favor, declares, that, if a good man 
would have his memory outlive his 
life, he’d better go to work and build 
some more of them. 


Publican. 

He was quite right. The citizen 
who provides houses for worship and 
religious instruction does not live in 
vain. I can think of but one person 
who, at the present time, can achieve 
a fame yet more honorable than that 
of the good man who shall build 
churches. 

Deacon. 

And who is he? 


Publican. 
The good legislator who shall tax 


them. 
J. P. Quixcy. 
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Questions and a Correspondence. 


QUESTIONS AND A CORRESPONDENCE. 





BY REV. GEORGE AXFORD. 


One morning in August, just as I 
had finished Stirling’s tract “As Re- 
gards Protoplasm,” Mrs. Alden came 
in from Elmwood, to ask a few ques- 
tions about a-child at the “ Orphan’s 
Home.” While we were talking, her 
eye fell upon my book, and she ab- 
ruptly: asked, “ What do you think 
of protoplasm ? ” 

“Why, I think it makes a very 
good physical basis of life.” 

“But how do you know there is 
any other basis of life?” 

“Tt would be difficult to answer 
that in a moment. First, I should 
like to know what is included in the 
idea for which that formidable word 
stands. Is it merely that the ele- 
ments, carbon, hydrogen, oxygen, and 
nitrogen, being put together in cer- 
tain proportions, and by some un- 
known process, become a compound 
substance which is never absent when 
life is present? A plasme, or plasm, 
is something moulded: now, is the 
secret of life reached when you can 
say that this basis of physical life is 
always compounded and moulded of 
these elements? I thought we knew 
before that we were of the earth, 
earthy. But, Mrs. Alden, why do you 
set me in motion upon such an ab- 
struse subject? It is a risk to invite 
a man to mount such a hobby.” 

“To me the subject seems neither 
abstract nor abstruse. Everybody 
knows the scientific men are knock- 
ing our churches down about our ears ; 
and to me there is a dreadful fascina- 
tion in their theories. Are they made 
of sterner stuff than we? or do they 
really suffer as I do when I look 
upon my dead friends, and wonder if 





that is the last of them? These 
theories are abroad in every newspa- 
per and circulating library. I can’t 
help reading Huxley and Tyndall. 
No doubt, I am biassed by my religious 
education; but, really, take away 
the thought of an intelligent Creator, 
and of the immortal life, and I can- 
not, for my life, find any ground for 
belief in what we have been in the 
habit of calling conscience and recti- 
tude. For my part, I cannot see what 
right a scientific man has to hope 
for any thing.” , 

“But,” I said, “are you not going 
a little too fast?” 

“T don’t see that Iam. In fact, I 
don’t see that I am going atall. It 
is very clear to me that, with proto- 
plasm for fuel, and Darwinism for an 
engineer, the engine, with its “se- 
lected” menagerie, is likely to come 
to grief at last, when the earth cools 
off, perhaps, or falls into the sun.” 

More callers came in, and Mrs, 
Alden said “Good-morning.” She 
was formerly a school-teacher; and, 
having married a well-to-do tanner, 
was living in snug New-England 
fashion, reading the newspapers, and 
current literature enough to be aware 
of the contest between theology and 
science. A few days later I re- 
ceived the following letter, which, 
with the correspondence that follows, 
will need no further explanation : 

ExtmMwoop, Ava. 20th, 1871. 

My Dear Mr. Axrorp, —I won- 
der if, in that call of mine, I made 
myself understood. I plunged into 
the subject we talked about, because 
I heard your sermon on “ Authority,” 
and I felt sure you would be inter- 
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ested, and take a cheerful view of 
what seemed a fearful “ bugbear” to 
me. It would do me no good to goto 
any who deny the facts science may 
bring to light. What I wish to 
know is how these things appear to 
healthy minds, which are large enough 
to hold both science and religion. 

Now, in the time of Galileo, I 
know, people had just such troubles 
as I have. They thought the sup- 
port they leaned on in trouble was 
gone when it was proved that Joshua 
could not: have commanded the sun, 
&c. Oh! but, they say, that was 
only breaking a pane of glass: they 
need not have thought the roof was 
coming down. But has not the same 
process been going on ever since? 
Aren’t they battering at the front 
door, and breaking in the windows ? 
What is one todo when the chimney 
comes tumbling down, and the shin- 
gles are flying in all directions? We 
thought we had a house of God, not 
built with hands. 

Now, I know I am sceptical by 
temperament, and morbid from dis- 
ease. The bare statement of mate- 
rialism confounds me; and my Cal- 
vinistic education just fits me to ac- 
cept Darwinism with its, “ Whom I 
will I save (or select), and whom I will 
I destroy.” I am ready sometimes to 
scream with the dread of this cold- 
blooded universe, with its poisons, dis- 
eases, and death. 

But I am told I should not blame 
the scientificmen. It is their busi- 
ness to go on with their researches, 
and tell what they know. Yes; 
but they have no right to raise spec- 
tres they can’t lay again. 

So far as I can see, the best thing 
to be done is to make the best of a 
small income and a quiet life, and, 
when my friends die, forget them. I 
don’t like the prospect ; but Ihave no 
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intuitions, and science does not give 
me any thing else. Morbid! of 
course Iam. I have taken gentian, 
bromide of potassa, iodide of potassa, 
and strychnine. I doubt if any thing 
but a good dose of the latter would 
settle my doubts. 

But Maudsley would say this was 
only the re-action of over-worked 
nerves, and call upon me to rejoice in 
my relation to the lobster and the 
crab. Such theories make me crabbed 
enough to bite. 

If you can show me why you, who 
believe in science so cheerfully, can 
still believe in God and immortality, 
you will greatly help 

Yours truly, 
Mary ApEn. 


AUG. 25th, 187-, 

My pear Mrs. ApEn, — Your 
refreshing letter was like the salt, 
east wind in a hot day. 

I certainly did not suppose our 
conversation was any thing but the 
casual result of your seeing Stirling’s 
tract in my hand. 

Your reference to the people who 
lived in the time of Galileo is exactly 
pertinent to your case. Did they say, 
“T must accept the truths of science, 
but something I leaned on in trouble 
is gone”? They lost a legend of 
caprice and disorder to gain a knowl- 
edge of universal harmony. They 
lost a support in trouble: what was 
it but dependence upon the capricious 
will of Jehovah? They believed 
with fear and trembling, that, amidst 
the “ wreck of worlds,” they should be 
saved alive, if they could conform to 
the requirements of the Priest and 
the Book. But did they or their 


children really trust God the less 
when they found life full of law and 
order? It broke a pane of glass for 
them to know that Joshua could not 
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have commanded the sun, &c. What 
could be better, now, for some of our 
medieval churches, than to have 
whole windows of their painted, light- 
obstgucting, symbolic glass broken in, 
even if a little fresh air went in with 
the sunshine? There # glass enough ; 
and, for the rest, do we not know this 
to comfort us: that in the past, 
whenever science has robbed man of a 
consolation, it has always left a new- 
born hope in its place; whenever it 
has taken away a help to endurance, 
it has left, instead, an inspiration ? 
Faith has always been purer, clearer, 
and more intelligent, after each disas- 
trous discovery. Point, if you can, 
to even one instance in history where 
honest doubt, inquiry, and scepticism 
have not revealed more than they 
destroyed, and revealed it, too, by the 
very process of destruction. The 
child protests that you are spoiling 
his beautiful cocoanut, when you are 
only making it possible for him to 
drink the milk and eat the meat. 
There are no empty nuts in the 
moral world. Let sledge-hammers 
smite: we will come after, and enjoy 
the fruit. What has been, shall be. 
I find comfort in that. 

You are right. The scientific men 
ought not to raise spectres they can- 
not lay. But they do not raise them 
all. Speak any new truth, physical 
or spiritual, and a troop of spectres 
will instantly start up to affright you, 
—the ghosts of dead beliefs, slain 
superstitions, and unbeliefs. 

Classified according to their treat- 
ment of religion, there are two kinds 
of scientific men. One says, “ We tell 
you what we find in our domain: we 
cannot go outside of that. Working 


among material things, according to 
the scientific method, we find no 
God, nor spirit. For aught we know, 
they may have been here, and may 
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be here now; but we find no material 
traces of their presence. We can 
trace the sequence of cause and effect 
until we come to a mystery. There 
we stop, and pronounce no judgment 
in regard to the ultimate Cause, In- 
telligence, or Being.” The other class 
says, somewhat arrogantly, and with 
dogmatism, “ We also tell you only 
what we find in our domain; but 
that includes every thing. What- 
soever is not found there, is not.” 
To the first class, I'am grateful with- 
out reservation for what they do and 
discover. To the second, I am grate- 
ful for their facts, but not for their 
inferences nor their insolence. 

I do not expect to find God in 
matter until I find him in spirit. 
Find him there, and you find him 
everywhere. Miss him there, and 
you find him nowhere. Take this 
letter as an illustration of my mean- 
ing. You may analyze it very care- 
fully without learning what I am try- 
ing to tell you. You will find cotton 
fibres, some starch, and perhaps a lit- 
tle arsenic. There will be scattered 
over it traces of gall-nuts and sul- 
phuric acid. It would, perhaps, be 
irrelevant for you to remark that you 
see no sign of my friendly interest in 
these ingredients, or any expression 
of thought, feeling, or fancy, in their 
collocation; but this is precisely 
what men say of this material world. 
I hope you do not fail to see that Z 
am writing to you with interest, and 
intent to help; but you must first 
have some idea of my human intelli- 
gence, and know something of the 
method of its operation. Now, once 
gaining in the mental realm the idea 
of God, and a hint of his method, is 
it impossible to believe that this great 
world of sea and sand, scented air 
and blossoming flowers, is an epistle, 
full of messages of love and wisdom, 
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for men to spell out? Is there not 
expression in the universe ? 

My letter must close here; but I 
will try to make further reply to your 
questions. Yours very sincerely, 

GrEoRGE AXFORD. 


ExLmMwoop, Sept. 6, 1871. 

My pear Mr. Axrorp,—I can- 
not thank you enough for meeting my 
doubts and distempers with forbear- 
ance and respect. It will go a long 
way toward healing my diseases to be 
helped to understand them, and not 
be forced continually to repress them. 
You seem to have a power of vision 
which enables you to be satisfied with 
what frightens me. Is it because 
you are more healthy? Then I must 
say that all this scientific negation is 
born of distempered fancies ; and that 
cannot be possible. 

My husband cannot understand 
why I am so disturbed by the scien- 
tific men.. Beeause they are always 
hurting me. When a physician says 
the dying of hydrocephalous children 
is a way nature has of protecting the 
race from degeneration, while I grant 
the truth of it, I wonder if he ever 
had a hydrocephalous child; or if he 
could state his theory with such piti- 
less lightness if he had. I cannot 
help thinking of such things like a 
mother; and men seem to think of 
them like logical machines. I have 
sometimes pitied little children so, 
that I could not help thinking that it 
must be senseless Fate, or a heartless 
Deity, which could inflict such unmer- 
ited sufferings. My only child now 
living has reached the age of twelve, 
with some narrow chances for life; 
but she is the last of five. One was born 
dead, one died by teething, and two 
by scarlet fever. Neither my husband 
nor I had reason to expect such a 
result ; but our old family-doctor has 
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admitted to me, that, although, we 
come of an old New-England stock 
which was formerly vigorous, there 
are signs that it is running out. 
Probably in us some unfortanate 
grouping of tendencies kills our child- 
ren. Is it an¥ consolation to me to 
learn that the weak have a tendency 
to die out for the benefit of the race ? 
“So careful of the type she seems, 
So careless of the single life.” 

Now, all my experience and my logic 
confirm materialism and Darwinism, 
and do not furnish me with any thing 
more consoling. When my Christian 
evidences failed me, I used to expect 
some help from free religion. But 
one weary day last winter, when 
heart and flesh failed me, I paid 
my half dollar, and took my seat in 
Horticultural Hall, to hear a talk 
about “Intuitions:” they were my 
last hope and sole reliance. You 
may, perhaps, imagine with what hor- 
rible readiness my mind accepted the 
statement, “ Alas! to hungry man- 
kind, crying ‘Show me that God is, 
and that we shall be!’ it is little 
better than mockery to stand up, and 
say ‘I affirm it.” Is it any wonder 
that the response comes like the sound 
of many waters, “ Who are you? and 
how do you know it ?” All that I had 
been afraid of was confirmed. My 
last hope was, that, spite of all my 
doubtings and miseries, I might 
trust something in me, which would 
say, “Something made my motherly 
affections, and that something must 
be more wise and motherly than my 
foolish heart.” But he went on to 
say with intense energy and hearty 
conviction, “Science is weighing in 
his scales our human faith in God, — 
our human hope of a life beyond the 
grave.” Then I said, “If my human 


hopes must go into the scales with 
fossil remains and dead men’s bones 
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I shall never see them again.” At 
the last he offered this crumb of com- 
fort: “If we do but live aright, I be- 
lieve deep in my inmost soul, that, 
come what may, good, and only good, 
is in store for us when our earthly 
day is done.” Then I wanted to 
shout back, “ Who are you? and how 
do you know?” Then I came away 
with the fear, that, after all, the men 
who believe in science do not really 
believe in immortality, but are only 
“ whistling to keep their courage up.” 
Forgive me for writing so much ; but 
it comforts me a little to share my 
dark thoughts with one who can en- 
dure them without assenting. 
Yours gratefully, 
Mary ALpEN. 
Ber. 15, 1871. 
My pear Mrs. ApEn, — Science 
is weighing our human hopes, no 
doubt. No matter if they are put 
into scales somewhat dusty with fos- 
sil fragments. If there is spirit in 
the world it cannot be lost. By all 
means let us know what value is as- 
signed to each hope and fear. You 
know the car-wheel is not broken by 
the tap of the hammer, which reveals 
the fracture. Weighing and valuing 
is quite a different process from affirm- 
ing that human hopes and fears are 
nothing. If Science, or Philosophy 
(call it what you will), says it is now 
for the first time going to give an an- 
swer to human questionings about life, 
spirit, God, then Science is a shallow- 
pated fool; but if Science aspires to 
understand, interpret, and republish 
the indestructible hopes of humanity, 
then Science is a ministering angel. 
For my part, I hope it will be 
proved that every atom of matter, and 
shred of protoplasm, and breath of 
animated being, belong with spirit; are 
of one kind, are essential to each other; 
that mind and matter, body and soul, 
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Creator and creation, are all one. 
Then there will not be room for one 
hideous doubt that evil may survive. 
Give us that unity and the growing in- 
telligence which appears in man, and 
which must appear in other worlds, 
will eject evil from the universe. 
Given such a unity, and it is impossi- 
ble for me to doubt that it subsists by 
virtue of an informing Mind, a uni- 
versal spirit, than which I know no 
nobler thought nor sweeter consola- 
tion. 

I am even eager to have the asser- 
tions of materialism established as the 
basis of the widest generalization of 
spiritual facts that has ever been pos- 
sible. This may not be logic: I 
don’t care for that. It may not be 
intuition ? well, I don’t even care for 
that. Is it not reasonable ? and does 
it not cut deeper than any material- 
istic negation ? 

When a sewing-machine can make 
@ sewer, or a ship can make a sailor, 
will it not be time to expect a moun- 
tain to bear a mouse, or a world of 
matter to create an atom of mind? 
If any one corrects the phrase, and 
says “evolve” not “ make,” “unfold” 
not “ create,” he surrenders the ques- 
tion; for if mind is only to be 
“ evolved,” “unfolded,” “developed,” 
then it must already exist, and its 
“ production ” at this or that stage of 
growth is to be expected because it 
has been provided for. Suppose there 
was no mind in the beginning, or at 
some time in the past, if you do not 
wish to say “ beginning:” there has 
been some amazing work done in pro- 
ducing what we have now; and if 
old Mother Earth goes on improving 
after this fashion, she will some day 
have to give up the reins to the intel- 
ligence she has “ evolved.” 

But all this does not express the 
mood of sympathy of which I am con-- 
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scious as I write. You say you are 
nervous and morbid: that you are 
sorely troubled by hereditary tenden- 
cies which have brought heart- 
breaking consequences into your 
household. As an intelligent and 
affectionate being, you demand from 
the universe an answer for your need 
and a promise for your hope. You 
are right, I think, in your demand. 
If, up to this time, the human race has 
had absolutely no ground for its high 
hopes, nor any reason for its faith in 
the heart of hearts, then philosophy 
may as well give up the quest. For 
justice and truth do not exist; and 
the worlds are governed neither by 
the moral law, nor by loving-kind- 
ness and tender mercy. 

Iam glad you see the connection 
between disease and doubt. By 
“doubt,” in your case, I mean the 
shadows which shut out serene and 
restful content. The disease you 
must bear until it can be cured. Some- 
times, on account of it, you must suf- 
fer spiritual depression and eclipse of 
faith. But when, in your healthful 
hours, you can fix your reason and 
your faith upon any bright spot in 
God’s universe, “ make a note of it,” 
“lay it up fora rainy day.” If you 
will trust your best and healthiest 
thought, you will presently find the 
power to carry the sunshine with you ; 
and you will know that your doubts 
are lies, even when you cannot help 
entertaining them. It has been pos- 
sible, you know, for haunted persons 
to convince themselves that the spec- 
tres they saw were optical delusions, 
and even to watch them with philoso- 
phical interest until returning health 
caused them to disappear. 
your mental state depends upon your 
physical condition, I know no better 
way to treat it. For the rest we have 


our battle tofight. You may be thank- 


So far as 
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ful that you are not in agony lest 
some one should shake your faith in 
the devil that entered swine at Ga- 
dara, or the barren ‘fig-tree. 

I must write still more before I 
express myself: meantime, with the 
warmest interest and sympathy, 

I am your friend, 
Georce AxForD. 


: ELMWwoOopD, Oct. 5, 1871. 

My pear Mr. Axrorp, — Your 
letters comfort me much, if only be- 
cause they steady and employ my 
thoughts, and let my affections rest. 
Sometimes I stand off from myself, 
and say to them, “ Poor things, what 
a hard time you have!” 

I can understand somewhat of, and 
believe a little in, this unity of which 
you write ; but even then the question 
will come up, Suppose there is a God : 
what makes you, who seem to lay 
aside authority, and come at the root 
of things, believe in the conscious 
immortality of the soul? the individ- 
ual soul I mean, not universal intel- 
ligence. All my affections and hopes 
are in my identity as a person. Now, 
why should I not be like the candle- 
flame, which burns while its food lasts, 
and, just before it goes out, flames up 
with new brilliancy, asifit brought all 
its power to bear on the “ struggle for 
existence,” and protested against its 
fate? The elements are left; but the 
light is gone. How do you or I 
know that this I call myself is not 
like the flame? Do you know it be- 
cause you “hope” for it? What 
room have I had to expect any thing 
of my hopes ? . 

I can admire those who say, It 
will be all right. But those who say, 
“The universe is good, life is lovely, 
death is the end” are so much 
greater than I, that Ido not believe 
in them at all. The martyrs were a 
fraud in comparison; for they looked 




















for a reward which should be an 
eternity long ; and what could they not 
suffer just fora moment? It is easy 
to bear when youcan say, “ Our light 
affliction which is but for a moment 
worketh for us a far more exceeding 
and eternal weight of glory.” 

We are told, “ Ask, and ye shall re- 
ceive ;” but, interpreted by my expe- 
rience, that means, Ask, and if your 
will is strong enough, your plan wise, 
your means well chosen, and the end 
attainable, you will get it, provided 
nothing happens to prevent. Pray 
do not tell me I must use legitimate 
means. How can I help the taint in 


my blood, bred by generations of igno- . 


rant or careless living? How can I 
help it if that taint in my child 
thwarts my love, and breaks my heart? 
How can I help it if I cannot yet be 
sure that the God and the hea- 
ven which men have described are 
any thing more than their own hu- 
man emotions and ideas put into an 
imagination? Each man has a God 
like himself. David and Homer, 
Paul and Socrates, have noble concep- 
tions of God and heaven; but they 
differ almost enough to be contradic- 
tory. 

Ldo not wish to trouble you with 
my questions and fancies; but so long 
as you are kind enough to write, I 
cannot deny myself the pleasure of 
expressing my thoughts. My husband 
and child are left to me: my heart 
stands still when I think what my 
future would be without them. 

Accept my thanks, and pardon my 
doubts if they are perverse. 

Yours, in sincerity, 
Mary ALDEN. 
Oct. 16, 1871. 

My pear Mrs. Atpren,—It is 
not possible to hope for immortality 
without first a trust in God. Your 
candle-flame is a symbol of nothing 
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in the human soul. If it were a con- 
scious being, with any interest in life ; 
if it had hopes and affections; if it 
craved sympathy from the intelligence 
which made it, and fulfilment of de- 
sires which were implanted in its 
very constitution, — then it would be 
like a human soul in its relations to 
God, and to other souls. And then to 
affirm that God is, would be to assert 
that the flame (or the soul) shall be. 
The difficulty is in taking that first 
step. 

This is not a question concerning 
the component parts of our bodies, or 
the nervous equipment of our souls, 
Let the relation between soul and 
body be as complete and intimate as 
Maudsley or Holmes imagines. No 
matter what becomes of that relation 
at death. Jam my thoughts, plans, 
hopes, and purposes, my ambitions, and 
my power to do and be what I ad- 
mire, and intend to be, if. God gives 
meachance. If God has made me 
with taint and defect, or if I have 
come to my incomplete inheritance 
by tendencies which lie within his 
control, not mine, then I must believe 
that since he is, I must be, — until, at 
least, I enter into complete possession 
of my powers and gifts, and their pro- 
per results. Settle it first whether you 
will believe in the Infinite Intelli- 
gence. Assent to that ; and, by all the 
laws of thought and demands of jus- 
tice, your claim is established. Then 
your own bountiful affections show in 
part what tenderness must lurk some- 
where in the constitution of things. 

Do you say, that, after all, the idea 
of God which has come down to us from 
the ages, with all its modern enlarge- 
ment and completeness, may be only a 
projection of our human ideal? and 
that, as we describe him in terms of 
our human passions, he may be only 
a creation of our hopes and imagina- 
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sensations.” True; and we have just 
as good evidence of the existence and 
nature of God as we have of the ex- 
istence and nature of light. We are 
conscious of sensations in the optic 
nerve, —that is all. Light is the 
motion of an invisible and impalpable 
ether of which we become aware 
when certain sensations are produced 
in us. Take another fact about light 
on the authority of Prof. Tyndall: 
pure light, in pure air, is incapable 
of producing even a sensation in the 
brain, unless it proceeds directly from, 
or is reflected by, some object. This 
fact illustrates, it may be is a good 
analogy for, that greater fact concern- 
ing the operation of pure spiritual 
light. Take from our atmosphere all 
mists, and particles of matter, sweep 
the heavens clear of stars and star- 
dust, then let oceans of light fill the 
universe, and the sky would be black 
as unqualified night; but let the 
smallest mote float in the air, and it 
reflects light to us. Let mists arise, 
and the air is radiant; let clouds 
float overhead, and they catch the 
waves of the impalpable ether, and 
paint the heavens with glory. Because 
particles of matter have qualities, by 
virtue of which they reflect, transmit, 
or quench, the rays of light, we have 
the lights on sea and land, the splen- 
dors of autumn, the gorgeous array 
of the sunset, the blue gleam of the 
sky, and all the pomp of the stars. 
Take away the earthly admixture in 
our atmosphere, the mist that arises 
from stagnant pool and noisome fen, 
and the cloud-scenery of the skies 
would disappear : the tint of pearl and 
hue of gold would vanish. Now, is it 
presuming to say that this is a won- 
derfully suggestive analogy? When 
we see our human atmosphere filled 
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tions? “ We know nothing but phe- 
nomena.” “We are conscious only of 


with the emanations from human 
hopes, loves, aspirations, and prayers, 
assuming all splerdid hues and gor- 
geous array, shall we say that nothing 
is shining through it ? When through 
tears we see the bow of promise, and 
the clouds glowing with the rosy tints 
of faith and hope, is there no sun of 
immortal Love painting the celestial 
glories? It is true, perhaps, that we 
see only the sky, the clouds, and the 
rainbow ; but have no eyes ever faced 
the sun? and shall not the pure in 
heart see God? Every human hope 
and affection helps us, not merely to 
imagine a God, but to know him. 
‘They have no light but his. The 
overhanging heaven of our human 
imagination is a proof of infinite ten- 
derness. Of what happened in Chi- 
cago, Michigan, and Wisconsin, when 
the multitudes fled from the flames, or 
gasped in their torments, it is not 
quite enough to say that “ All this 
comes because the first bucket of 
water was not ready.” The brotherly 
love which brought light into the eyes 
of the sufferers, the gleams of human 
charity which shone from the farthest 
lauds, are only waves of the eternal 
love and sympathy entering our hu- 
man atmosphere, The love of the 
mother who heard the feeble wail of 
her new-born babe before she died 
upon the bleak prairie, the hope with 
which the father stilled the tumult of 
his breaking heart as he buried them 
together, were only motes, floating in 
our human atmosphere; but they re- 
vealed God. Is it, then, to be deplored 
that. our representation of God is a 
projection of our human hearts? Is 
not that the necessary condition of 
light? I am afraid I have written 
too much; but I wish I could show 
you how clear it is to me that these 
matters are wholly above the reach of 
the scientific method, as applied to 




















material things, and wholly within 
the domain of the sentiments and 
moral powers. There is some reason 
in the constitution of the soul for the 
ready assent which men have given 
to those who have proclaimed God 
and the immortal life. Perhaps the 
method of Jesus will yet commend 
itself as equal to the method of 
science. I think you are not far from 
acheerful contentment concerning 
these things; and some great joy or 
sorrow will banish your misgivings, 
and, may be, even conquer the doubts 
springing from your physical depres- 
sion. With great interest and sym- 
pathy, 
I am yours truly, 
GeorGE AxForD. 


EtLmMwoop, Nov. 10, 187-. 

My pear Mr. Axrorp, — Since 
you wrote, your prophecy has been 
fulfilled. The gates have opened, and 
my husband has entered. At first the 
shock was overwhelming: it came 
sosuddenly. I thought once, that, in 
such an event, I should die with fear 
and sorrow; but now my calmness 
astonishes me. 

He had been handling African 
hides, when some venomous insect or 
reptile stung his hand. It soon be- 
came painful: and his distress in- 
creased rapidly, until at last I was 
glad to see him rest. Unconsciously 
I found myself saying, “ This life is 
not every thing.” In the presence of 
his great agony I was willing to have 
him go. “For,” I said, “it will not 
be long, and there are four children 
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to meet him.” Afterwards, when these 
thoughts came back, I said, Where are 
my miseries and doubts? Here isan 
event which I should once have con- 
sidered the supreme misery of my life, 
and the death of all my hopes in a 
loving Providence ; and yet, now that 
it has come, it has steadied me, and 
brought a firmer confidence than I 
ever dreamed of having. I do not 
know why it is ; but now to doubt God, 
or to falter in my hope of immortality, 
seems impossible. My home is inex- 
pressibly empty; and yet my fears 
sleep, and a very comforting content is 
tempering my sorrow. Life never 
seemed so rich and full as now. At 
one lift every dark cloud has vanished ; 
or, rather, has not vanished, but been 
transfigured, as Whittier says, — 

* And that cloud itself which now before thee 

Lies dark.to view, 


Shall with light from the inner glory 
Be stricken through.” 


I see now that our human atmos- 
phere catches the light which streams 
from the inner glory; and henceforth 
I cannot fear that the vision is more 
and better than I hope, but I know it 
is infinitely less. 

My real life is just beginning; and, 
whether it be long or short here, I 
know it will require long time and 
great opportunities to complete it. 

My husband’s last words were “It 
is all right, my dear : look up, and fol- 
low your best.” 

With thankfulness, I am 

Your friend, 
Mary ALpEN. 
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A NOVELETTE, ANNOTATED. 


Two volumes of Hacklinder’s, late- 
ly published under the title of “Eigne 
und fremde Welt,” contain a pleasant 
variety of stories. The first volume 
is called “Play and Earnest at the 
World Exposition,” and is devoted to 
sketches of the Paris “ Exposition ” 
of 1867, connected, now and then, by 
a little thread of story. The second 
volume is a collection of pleasantly 
written stories. Among them is a 
lively satire upon the newspaper sen- 
sation stories, under the title of “‘ The 
Bay of Death on the Coast of Croco- 
diles.” Another is equally sarcastic 
upon a fashion, prevailing in the Ger- 
man newspapers, of attaching foot- 
notes, by way of criticism, to the sto- 
ries published. This satire is as ap- 
plicable to the criticisms of many of 
our writers of book-notices, who con- 

sider it the essence of their art to 
pull to pieces the books they are 
examining, — discussing each separate 
phrase and word, putting in when 
they have it some little tidbit of in- 
formation of their own. One can easi- 
ly fancy, that, in time, authors will try 
to conform themselves to the requisi- 
tions of such critics, as in this story 
of Hackliinder’s, which we quote en- 
tire. 

FOOTNOTES,* 


ATTACHED TO A LITTLE NOVELETTE 
BY THE EDITORS OF ONE OF OUR 
LARGE NEWSPAPERS. fT 


He stepped out of his house, ¢ right 


1 Eigne und fremde Welt. von F. W. Hacklin- 
der. Stuttgart: Schoenhof & Moeller, Boston. 

*It will not be necessary for us now to inform 
the courteous reader what “ foot-notes ” are. 

+This novelette, although coming to us from 
a valued source, we should not, perhaps, have 
made use of, if the foot-notes, so much in fashion 
in our larger journals, did not seem to demand 
precisely this style of literature. 

¢ We should have gladly given our thanks to 
the respected author if he had described in a 


foot first, § into the street, || flung a dis- 
couraged glance up to the heavens, J 


more detailed manner the house out of which he 
stepped. It might have interested us more in the 
person who came out of the house. It makes a 
great difference to us, for example, whether a 
person comes out of a newly-built, attractive- 
looking house, or out of a gloomy, melancholy 
one. Also, it would not have been superfluous if 
he had mentioned from which floor he came, be- 
fore he stepped out of the house. 


§ We thank the author cordially for this detail ; 
for we are convinced that it was not undesigned- 
ly that he’ stepped into the street, right foot 
first; and we have every reason to believe that 
he looked upon it as an ill omen to step out with 
the left foot first, — a thing he woyld have espe- 
cially avoided if going out for some important 
object. Thus, from the simple expression, “‘ He 
went out right foot first,” 2 we are authorized to 
conclude that be went out with some weighty 
purpose on his mind. 


|| It would be far from our intention to give 
the respected author any room for undue digres- 
sion, or superfluous verbosity : yet it appears to us 
that it would have been for his own interest if 
he® had described the street into which het 
stepped right foot first: the expression “ street ” 
gives a somewhat vague idea; and, with half a 
dozen suitable or unsuitable predicates, he might 
have helped out the description of the house that 
is lacking. 

1 The reader will pardon us if we here venture 
to remark, that the expression, used so often, of 
“ flinging a glance ” seems to us perfectly unjusti- 
fiable. Is not a glance incorporeal? It cannot, 
therefore, be flung.5 And then to bring into con- 
nection such a wordas “ fling” with that out-flow ® 
of one of the noblest of human senses, — the 
glance of the eye! We shall permit ourselves to 
return to this misuse of language in a special 
treatise on the subject. 

1 The author, of course, is not meant here, but, 
plainly, he who came out, right foot first, from 
the insufficiently described (a) house. [Note by 
the compositor. 

2 We cannot suppress the remark, that, from 
our own experience, we know that various peo- 

le, such as the Samojedes, Lapps, Greenlanders, 
inns, etc., on important orcasions leave the 
house (0) left foot first. [Compositor.] 


3 Here the author is alluded to. 
4 Naturally not the author. 


5 We cannot coincide with this. We often 
hear the saying, not an incorrect one, Such a 
person flung an oath at the head of another; and 
yet an oath is surely incorporeal, 


62222? [Notes of compositor.] 

(a) We would remind the reader that the 
disgusting expression, “ insufficiently-described ” 
is not ours, 

(b) The expression “‘ hut” or “ earth-hole” 
would be more suitable here, [Editors.] 
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as he looked at his summer pan- 
taloons with a  shudder,* turned 
round, and, as he went backf to 
the house, -said, “This is remarka- 
ble!” t¢ 

A shoemaker’s boy, § who passed ac- 


* This expression is masterly, and truly wor- 
thy of the great reputation of the renowned 
author. With one concise, piquant stroke, it 
places us, without ambiguity of language, in the 
centre of the situation. We see, not only our 
-hero, who stepped right foot first out of the 
house, but, at the same moment, it is shown why 
he stepped out right foot first, as he was occu- 
pied with the important question. Was the weath- 
er good, or bad? Wecompliment our author upon 
this wonderfully powerful conciseness. We par- 
don him that he did not describe the house and 
street in greater detail.. He has, in the single 
sentence mentioned above, told us for what rea- 


son he stepped out of the house, and why with. 


right foot first: we see his form before us, clad 
in summer pantaloons; his glance, gloomy and 
discouraged, directed towards the heavens (how 
exquisite !); and we know, from this very discour- 
aged expression of face, that summer pntaloons 
and the heavens do not harmonize; that the sky 
is overcast with clouds; that a rain threatens. 
We could not resist exchanging a warm pressure 
of the hand with the honored author, though 
only in thought. 

t Here we should have preferred to see used 
the expression “stepped.” rather than ** weat.” 
Our respected author will pardon us; but we 
know from our own observation and experience, 
that any one who went back into his louse must 
have taken some steps from it: now, we find no 
trace of this in our piquant little novel. He 
stepped out of the house, right foot first, as we have 
seen; and, in our opinion, found hi If, as he 
looked up discouraged to the heavens, on the 
threshold of the door. Weare the more author- 
ized to take this view since we are convinced, 
that, in consideration of his summer pantaloons, 
“he looked up to the heavens, and, in the great sus- 
pense of mind in which he found himself, he 
could not wait till he had taken more steps to 
‘convince himself of the state of the heavens. 
Would not, then, the expression “‘ stepped back in- 
to the house ” be more suitable than *‘ went back” ? 

¢t Why did our learned friend, the author, leave 
us by this ejaculation so completely in uncertain- 
ty with whom we have to do in this spirituelle 
little novel? We are, it may be easily imagined, 
not in the position to answer the question. He 
must have good reasons for makiny use of this 
exclamation. For since this history, that we give 
to the public with so much pride, is evidently 
sketched by the hand of a virtuoso, it would have 
been an easy thing to designate the nationality 
of the speaker by a few words, such as “ Diable!” 
“ Carajo!” “ Corpo di bacco!” “ Damn!” or, if 
he were a German, he might have been more 
ogy characterized by his exclamation, such 

“ Schandlos!” * Herr Jeeses!” ** Verflucht!” 

a Here the scene of the novelette is apparently 
caneeh to a Northern city.1 


1 Are there not shocmakers’ boys elsewhere ? 
[Note by the compositor ] 
43 
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cidentally,* stood still, and exclaimed, 
‘ Mysterious!” f 
We hope the courteous reader, after 
looking through this piquant little 
novel, will not also be led to exclaim, 
ysterious ! ” ¢ 


* This single word “ accidentally ” again shows 
‘us the author sharply delineated, and placed in all 
his individuality, before the reader, precisely au 
fait. A shoemaker’s boy, who should be passing 
accidentally: he is therefore not surprised upon 
any errand in the way of business, —the author 
would have told us if ithad beenso. He happened 
to be out on the sidewalk, or, simply, was passing 
by. He would express by this word “ accidental- 
ly,” that the shoemaker’s errand-boy went into the 
street from an impulee of his own, that he might 
take a walk. Now, to be able to take a walk, he 
must have had leisure; and, as shoemakers’ boys 
usually have a holiday Sunday afternoon, we may 
conclude from this simple word “ accidentally,” 
that it was a rainy-looking Sunday afternoon when 
he, with his summer pantaloons on, stepped out of 
the house, right foot first. How exquisite! how 
admirable ! 


t This exclamation of the shoemaker’s boy, 
**Mysterious!” leads us to the suspicion that he 
who siepped out of the house was not entirely jus- 
tified in considering the heavens with a discour- 
aged glance, in view of his? summer pantaloons. 
Perhaps the shoemaker’s boy, who was farther out 
in the street, saw at this moment a light streak in 
the heaven:, that promised a favorable change in 
the weather, and the quick return to the house of 
the other may have appeared to him mysterious. 
If our respected author really wished to suggest 
this. we must confess that the word laid out in such 
a masterly and spirited manner leads up to a won- 
derfully tender and gratifying close. ‘ Mysteri- 
ous!” says the sh ker’s boy, noticing a light 
streak in the heavens. Is not the effect of this 
thrilling? Is not the reader led to e»nclude 
that the sky did not send down a storm of rain; 
that the summer pantaloons were not put on in 
vain; that he stepped out of the house again, now 
himself uvbserving the light streak with joy, as token 
of a fine evening, of peace and comfort in his sum- 
mer pantaloons, perhaps in a happy meeting with 
the beloved of his heart! But even for those who 
look deeper iuto the methods of our respected .au- 
thor’s thoughts,—for them this word ‘ mysteri- 
ous” in the mouth of a shoemaker’s boy is not 
without significance. What says the poct ? ‘- Youth 
is quick with speech, as difficult to handle as is the 
edge of the razor.” How true! how striking! 
How inclined are we, also, to go about uttering 
thoughtlessly this same word, *‘ Mysterious! ” 


{ We consider it our duty to recommend as far 
as we can the author of the above novelette to all 
the larger journals, who, for the genuine amuse- 
ment of their readers, are quite too sparing with 
their foot-notes. His charges for compensation are 
moderate. Also, he does not take ill any notes 
upon hia own foot-notes. 





2 Were -_ indeed, his own summer panta- 
loons ? those of the person who stepped out of the 
house? [Note by the compositor.] 
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WE have received from a friend, 
who is an inquirer, the beginning of 
@ curious piece of work. It seems 
that he has conceived the idea of ex- 
amining the Swedenborgian “doc- 
trine of correspondences” by taking 
the Bible, and inlaying in those por- 

_tions of it which are received as in- 
spired by the New Jerusalem Church, 
the correspondence, or spiritual mean- 
ing, in place of the natural meaning. 
We print below the first chapter of 
Genesis in correspondence. The 
words in italics are what is left of the 
text of the authorized version. Words 
for which no correspondence is given 
are indicated by a bracketed entry, 
thus: [nointerp.] Where the choice 
of two or more meanings was doubt- 
ful, all are given. An occasional ex- 
planation is also bracketed. What is 
supposed to be the fairest reading in 
correspondence can be followed con- 
secutively, of course, by passing over 
all the bracketed matter. Can any of 
our friends inform us whether this 
work has not been done already, and 
in what publication ?1 The whole of 
the accepted books thus treated would, 
we suppose, constitute a Swedenbor- 
gian version of the Bible. 


1. In the most ancient time God 
regenerated the internal and external 
church. 

2. And man was in the state be- 
fore regeneration [or the external 
church was without any essence, or 
substance, and contained nothing of 
good]; and natural light [i.e., as op- 
posed to spiritual] was upon the lust 
of the unregenerate man, and the 

1 Except Rev. Mr. Clowes’s version, 4 vols. 8vo, 
of the Four Gospels, printed in parallel columns, 


the authorized version on one side, and the cor- 
respondences on the other, 


falsities thence originating. And the 
divine mercy of the Lord lived upon 
[i.e. on the exterior of] the knowledge 
of good and truth. 

3. And God perceived [or thought : 
either or both may be meant], Let there 
be spiritual light [i.e., such as illumi- 
nates the understanding]; and there 
was spiritual light. 

4. And God knew the spiritual 
light, that it was good [no interp.]; 
and God caused a parallelism and cor- 
respondence between the spiritual light 
and the natural light. 

5. And God called [no interp.] the 
spiritual light good, and the natural 
light he called evil. And the preced- 
ing state [i.e. of the transaction in 
question as thus far completed] hav- 
ing relation to shade, or falsity, and 
the subsequent state having relation 
to truth, were the first [no interp.] 
good [or the first thing that was per- 
petual and eternal, or the first time 
and state in general]. 

6. And God perceived [or thought], 
Let there be the internal man, in the 
midst of the truths and falses of the 
natural man; and let it [viz., the in- 
ternal man] cause a parallelism and 
correspondence’ between the knowl- 
edges in the internal man and the 
scientifics pertaining to the external 
man. 

7. And God made [no applicable 
interp.] the internal man, and caused 
a parallelism and correspondence be- 
tween the scientifics pertaining to the 
external man and the knowledges in 
the internal man; and it was so. 

8. And God called the internal 
man Love [viz., “ The love of the Lord, 
and the love of our neighbor.”] And 
the preceding state and the subsequent 
state were the second [no interp.] 
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good [or perpetual and eterrial thing; 
or second time and state in general]. 

9. And God perceived [or thought], 
Let the scientifics pertaining to the ex- 
ternal man be gathered together [no 
interp. ] into one state [i.e. condition] ; 
and let the church for, possibly, the 
meaning of “dry ground,” viz., “Those 
in whom all the life of love and faith 
was extinguished ”] appear [no in- 
terp.]; and it was so. 

10. And God called the church [or 
as above in v. 9] the internal of the 
church [or the church as consisting 
of those who are in its internals; or 
the church among the clergy]; and 
the gathering together of the scien- 
tifics pertaining to the external man 
called he the external of the church 
[or the church as consisting of those 
who are in its externals; or the church 
among the laity]; and God knew 
that it was good. 

11. And God perceived [orthought], 
Let the internal church [or the church 
among the clergy] change from’ a 
rational to a divine state, scientific 
truth [i.e. grass], every truth which 
regards use [but seed also signifies 
love, and other’ things], and man, as 
to the affection of good, and the per- 
ception of truth, producing goods 
[ie. yielding fruit] after his kind 
[no interp.], whose love [or use, etc. } 
is in itself upon the internal church 
[etc.]; and it was so. 

12. And the internal church [ete.] 
changed scientific truth from a ra- 
tional to a divine state; and every 
truth which regards use [etc.] after 
his kind, and man as to the affection 
of good, and the perception of truth, 
producing goods, whose love was in 
itself, after his kind ; and God knew 
that it was good. 

13. And the preceding state and 
the subsequent state were the third 
good [or time and state, etc.]. 
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14. And God perceived [orthought], 
Let there be divine truths in the inter- 
nal man of love, to cause a parallelism 
and correspondence between good and 
evil; and let them be for testifications, 
and for states of the church, and for 
states of life in general. 

15. And let them be for divine 
truths in the internal man of Love, to 
give [no interp.] spiritual light upon 
the internal of the church for, the 
church among the clergy]; and it 
Was 80. 

16. And God made all love and 
faith : love to rule [no interp.] good, 
and faith to rule evil [or v. v.; or both 
to rule both ; for there is no specifica- 
tion which is faith and which love, 
nor as to their operation, if joint or 
several]: he made the knowledges of 
truth and good also [or “the stars” 
clause may be omitted, as included with 
sun and moon in “love and faith.”] 

17. And God set [no interp.] them 
in the internal man of love, to give 
spiritual light upon the internal of the 
church [or the church among the 
clergy ]. 

18. And to rule over good and over 
evil, and to cause a parallelism and 
correspondence between the spiritual 
light and the natural light; and God 
knew that it was good. 

19. And the preceding state and 
the subsequent state were the fourth 
good [or time and state, etc. ]. 

20. And God perceived [or thought], 
Let the scientifics pertaining to the 
external man change from a rational 
to a divine state [i.e. bring forth] 
abundantly [no interp.] the living 
“thing [or existence | capable of being 
reformed” [i.e. creatures] that hath 
life [no interp.], and spiritual truth 
that may fly [no applicable interp.] 
“in the inmost of” [i.e. above] the 
internal church [clergy], in the open 
[no interp.] internal man of love. 
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21. And God regenerated great 
[no interp.] “ persons possessing the 
universals of the knowledges of faith 
as scientifics, and applying them to 
evil purposes,” [i.e. whales] and every 
living thing [or existence] capable of 
being reformed, which the scientifics 
pertaining to the external man changed 
from a rational to a divine state abun- 
dantly, after their kind, and every 
spiritual truth [i.e., winged fowl, but 
query ?] after his kind; and God 
knew that it was good. 

22. And God enriched them with 
spiritual and celestial goods [i.e. 
blessed them], perceiving [or think- 
ing], Be fruitful [no interp.] and 
multiply [no interp.], and give to the 
scientifics pertaining to the external 
man [i.e., the waters] in the external 
of the church [or the church among 
the laity]; and let spiritual truth mul- 
tiply in the internal church [or the 
church among the clergy]. 

23. And the preceding state and 
the subsequent state were the fifth 


24. And God perceived [or thought], 
- Let the internal church [or the church 
among the clergy] change from a ra- 
tional to a divine state, the thing [or 
existence] capable of being reformed 
after his kind: those of the human 
race who may be sanctified, and things 
"intellectual and voluntary in their 
lowest state, and those who destroy 
the goods of the church [i.e., beast of 
the earth] after his kind ; and it was 
80. 
25. And God regenerated those 
who destroy the goods of the church 
after his kind, and things capable of 
being reformed after their kind, and 
all things intellectual and voluntary 
in their lowest state, after his kind ; 
and God knew that it was good. 

26. And God perceived [orthought], 
Let us regenerate the most ancient 
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church, consisting of both male and 
female [i.e., man], in our spiritual 
love, being the celestial man; and let 
them have dominion [no interp. ] with- 
in the sensual affections, which are the 
ultimate affections of the natural man 
[i.e., fish] of the church in the externals 
[or, among the laity] [i.e., of the sea], 
and within the spiritual truth of the 
ferception and thought [ie., air], and 
within the things capable of being 
reformed, and within all the internal 
church [or church among the clergy], 
and within all things intellectual and 
voluntary in their lowest state. 

27. So God regenerated the most 
ancient church, consisting of both 
male and female, in his spiritual love: 
in the spiritual love of God regener- 
ated he him; good and truth [i.e., 
male and female ; but? wisdom of 
love, and love of that wisdom ?] re- 
generated he them. 

28. And God enriched them with 
spiritual and celestial goods; and 
God perceived [orthought] unto them, 
Be fruitful and multiply and replen- 
ish [no interp.] the internal church 
[or the church among the clergy], and 
subdue it [no interp.], and have do- 
minion within the sensual affections, 
which are the ultimate affections - of 
the natural man of the church in its 
externals [or among the laity], and 
within the spiritual truth of the per- 
ception and thought, and within every 
thing pertaining to the understand- 
ing that liveth within the imternal 
church [or the church among the 
clergy J. 

29. And God perceived [or thought], 


‘Behold, I have given you every truth 


which regards use which is upon the 
face of ali the internal church [or 
church among the elergy], and man 
as to the affection of good, and the 
perception of truth, in which is that 
which the Lord gives to the spiritual 
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man (see Dictionary, p. 141, sub. v. 
Fruit; the thing given’ being appar- 
ently “the state of will in good”), 
producing goods ; to you it shall be for 
celestial good. 

30. And to every one who destroys 
the goods of the church, and to every 
spiritual truth of the perception and 
thought, and to every thing intellect- 
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ual and voluntary jn its lowest state, 
wherein there ig life [no interp.], I 
have given every food for the natural 
man for celestial good ; and it was so. 

31. And God perceived [or thought], 
every thing that he had regenerated ; 
and, behold, it was very good. And 
the preceding state and the subsequent 
state were the sixth good [ete. ]. 
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BY E. E. HALE. 


[WITH THE CHROMOLITH, BY H. BILLINGS.] 


Deas little Janet! And you want 
me to tell her story? Why, she would 
say there was no story to tell. 

I say “ dear little Janet!” For all 
that, she is a woman grown now; and 
the last time I saw her there was a 
great bouncing Donald in her lap. For 
a’ that, and for a’ that, she will always 
be “little Janet ” to me. 

There never was a child who showed 
so fully what the woman was to prove. 
The first time I ever saw her was one 
day when her father had fallen in with 
me on a cross-road in the Piscataquis 
valley : that is far away, forty miles 
above Bangor in Maine. He was on 
his hay-cart: I was sitting on a log. 
We nodded to each other; and he, see- 
ing my knapsack and stick, asked if 
I would not mount with him, which I 
did: and so, before long, we came up 
to his cheerful, rambling, great shingle- 
palace of a house, where I had already 
promised to pass the night with him. 
We brought up in front of the barn, 
from which we had already heard 
shouts of “Coop! Coop!” Who 
should appear at a little three-cornered 
window in the gable but little. Janet, 
flaxen curls flying wild about her 
head. . “ Hurrah !” said “ Miss Janet.” 
“Hurrah!” said her father: “jump, 
birdie!” and, before poor cockney I 


well understood the order, the child 
flew out of the window, down into his 
arms; and they both rolled over and 
over inthe hay. Ihave seen many a 
jump into hay-carts, — nay, have made 
my share; but I never saw such a 
flight as that. And even then it was 
not the distance which seemed most 
surprising : it was the absolute prompt- 
ness, so perfectly fearless : — 

“ Hers not to make reply, 

Hers not to question why.” 

He said “ Jump!” and she jumped, 
not because she calculated the height, 
or had done it before, but because he 
told her to, and she loved and trusted 
him. That was little Janet all over. 

Now, steadiness like that and read- 
iness like that breed steadiness and 
readiness. It seems queer to me that 
I had never seen Janet before, I have 
seen her so much and so often since. 
I had not seen her long, before I found 
that I trusted her as implicitly as she 
did me: indeed, there was not a man 
who worked on the farm who had not 
absolute confidence in the child, or was 
not sure of her promptness, punctual- 
ity, and affection. Nor was it men and 
women alone who felt so. The horses 
and the cows—nay, the pigs and 
the hens — all knew her cheerful voice 
and her ready attendance and her 
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steady hand. Jotham said she could 
collar and harness that cross brute 
“Mad March ;” that she would climb 
into the manger and put the wretch’s 
collar on, and put the bit in his mouth, 
because she was such a lady. I know 
she could do it; and of course Mad 
March let her do it, for he could have 
eaten her, had he been carnivorous, 
and hardly know he had tasted food. 
But it was not because she was a lady, 
but because her easy confidence, as I 
say, created the same confidence in 
all. 

Do you remember Miss Yonge’s 
pretty story of Miss Keble? The lit- 
tle wrens trusted her so entirely that 
they came to pick the red berries which 


were printed on her muslin dress ; and, 


when they found they could not get 
any of them off, they flew down and 
crept up under the skirt, thinking they 
should get at the berries on the other 
side. I have seen the little birds do 
that with Janet, — not such wrens as 
those, because there are none in Maine, 
but some little witches not so much 
bigger than an English wren, whose 
name I do not know. Wren or no 
wren, they knew Janet, even if she 
did not know their name, nor they 
hers. 

The pretty picture Mr. Billings has 
made of her just represents both sides. 
I mean she trusted the birds, and the 
birds trusted her. In the picture you 
see just how it was. This little whis- 
tler has fascinated her, and she has 
fascinated him. He knows she will 
not hurt him; and it almost seems as 
if she were listening to him, and learn- 
ing from him, as, in the “ Arabian 
Nights” and in the German fairy-tales, 
the girls of the real blue blood under- 
stand all the language of caterpillar, 
cricket, grasshopper, toad, frog, wea- 
sel, pussy-cat, tom-tit, ostrich, camel- 
opard, and all other vertebrates or in- 


vertebrates. Dear little Janet, she is 
as good a fairy as the best of them! 
After the haymow flight, when she 
was as big a girl as Mr. Billings has 
made her, we had many a tramp 
together up-brook, through moose- 
wood, and over mountain. I have 
seen her pass from rock to rock, on 
one of the ridges of ‘Ktaadn, with 
no thought of taking a staff, with no 
kind of uneasiness, though she were 
just on the sheer edge of that preci- 
pice which you remember perhaps on 
the southern face of Ktaadn. I 
have seen it fifty miles away. Yes: 
and I have seen the child’s father fell 
a pine-tree a hundred and fifty years 
old, that we might walk dry-shod 
across a stream; and the moment it 
fell little Janet was the first to 
swing herself upon the trunk, to run 
across as lightly as one of her own 
little birds would, and in ten seconds 
was beckoning, and waving her hand, 
from the rocks on the other shore. 
We could not hear a word she said 
for the rush of the rapids in the 
gorge below. Her father, who wor- 
ships her, — as well he may, — used to 
tell a story of an experience of theirs 
in a sort of out-lying station he had, 
half shanty and half lumber-camp, 
just on the edge of the woods. Mrs. 
Trevor had gone up with him and 
Janet and the children; and they 
were to have a sort of picnic-frolic for 
three or four days. But one of the 
little boys was not well; so their 
mother had taken them all home, 
leaving Janet to cook for her father, 
who had something in hand. Poor 
fellow! In the middle of the second 
morning, as he pried up a heavy sill 
from its resting- place, the ground 
gave way tnder him, his bar slipped, 
and he and the log rolled down to- 
gether in the hole he had made, — 
poor Trevor underneath, and his leg 
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broken just above the ankle. Janet 
was with him in two seconds; but 
she could not free him, nor could five 
others like her. “She did not wait 
long,” he said. Off she went like a 
bird, down to McMurtrie’s pasture, a 
mile and a half down the intervale. 
Over the root-fence, into the pasture, 
and then, threading through the high 
ferns, she began to call, “ Dan! Dan! 
Dan!” Now, Dan was a vicious old 
stallion whom McMurtrie chose to 
keep ranging in his pasture and in 
_ the woods. When McMurtrie or any 
of his men wanted Dan, which was 
perhaps four times in a summer, it 
took a peck of salt, and lurings and 
chasings, lariats and lassos indescrib- 
able, to woo him and to win him. 
And now this child— for Janet was 
still not woman grown — only called 
Dan two or three times, and down 
through the underbrush came the 
great hulking creature, glowering at 
her; and, as she slowly walked up to 
him with a handful of raspberries, he 
did not turn away; and then and 
there he stood and she stood, — she on 
a rough bowlder, he nibbling at the 
fruit ; she rubbing his head between 
the ears, he whinnying with satisfac- 
tion that he had company. And at 
last, when Janet thought the entente 
cordiale was attained, she coolly put 
her little green scarf through his 
mouth, behind his great teeth, and, 
before he knew it, she had flung her- 
self on his back, and was away. 
They were not long making the six 
miles to the village. As she came in 
by the saw-mill, she met Dr. Kit- 
tredge. She told him her story; and 
in three minutes he and four or five 
other men were in a lumber-wagon 
on their way to the rescue. Kit- 
tredge told me this himself. They 
asked the girl if she would not go 
with them; but Janet said no: some- 
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body must take Dan back to the pas- 
ture, and so she went ahead of the 
party. Poor Trevor was released, in 
less than two hours from the time he 
fell.- 

But you want to know how Wildair 
first met her. It is John Wildair 
remember, — not Taylor: Taylor is 
in Australia. John is Taylor’s 
brother. That is just the way with 
you young people. All you care about 
is the love-making and the wedding. 
Now, I might entertain you for an 
hour with pleasant accounts of how 
the Trevors came into the Piscataquis 
valley, and how I came to be there, 
and of the origin of the Trevor family ; 
and you would skip it all to see 
how the story turned out, and who 
married them. Only Helen, of all of 
you, would read about the early his- 
tory of Cornwall; and she would do 
it, not because she wanted to know, 
but from love of me. 

Well, John Wildair first saw Janet 
on board a Kennebec steamer, — liter- 
ally on board, if you will rightly con- 
sider the derivation of that term. John 
Wildair was sitting on the deck, at 
Bath, watching as the passengers 
came on board. And two men brought 
an old lady, in a chair, down the wharf 
and upon the deck; and Janet came 
with her, and wrapped her up warm, 
and coddled her, and made her feel 
quite at home. Then the old lady 
wished she had some of the oranges 
which a German woman was sell- 
ing on the wharf; and Janet ran 
ashore to buy them, While the Ger- 
man fiddled about the change, the 
boat cast off, the captain’s bell struck, 
and they had fairly pulled the gang- 
way in, when Janet came running 
back with her fruit. 

Did she stop? Not she! 

“ Please run it on again,” she said ; 
and the wharf-hands obeyed her, — 
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just as Dan obeyed her in the pas- 
ture. And the little bird, as I called 
her before, ran right over the board, — 
the boat moving the end along stead- 
ily as she did so, —and sprang upon 
the deck, as perfectly unconscious as 
if she had been walking the floor. 
Years after John Wildair tried to 
make her remember it: but she did 
not remember it at all; said, indeed, 
there was nothing to remember. She 
said there was no danger, and conse- 
quently no courage; that the plank 
would remain on the boat fully five 
seconds, and the slowest woman in 
Christendom could have crossed in 
two. Still John Wildair wondered 
when he saw her do it; and, as I be- 
lieve, admired her then and there, 
that she did not spend ten seconds 
first in inquiries of the wharf-men 
whether or no it would be safe to cross 
the gangway. 

But John was destined to see her 
again far, far away. 

Tom Trevor went to the war in the 
Forty-seventh Maine Rifles. Tom was 
the wild-cat, black-haired brother that 
dared every thing, and went every- 
where. And after that horrid carnage 
at Bell’s Ford, when the lists of the 
Forty-seventh were printed, Tom’s 
name was among the missing. Dead 
perhaps? Janet said, “ No, not dead.” 
She was sure he was not dead. If he 
had been shot, some man would have 
seen him fall, and would have told of it; 
for they allliked Tom. No: Janet, with 
all her own clear-sightedness, which is 
what Mr. Billings and I call “ Confi- 
dence,” pronounced that he was in a 
rebel prison. Then the next thing 
for her to do was to go and find him. 
Her father would not hear of it; for, 
as I said, he worshipped Janet. But, 
because people are fain to obey those 
whom they worship, he had to do as 
Janet bade him before he knew it; 


and in fewer days than it has taken 
me to tell this story, as we say when 
we write in the Dime Series, Janet 
was in Washington, besieging Knapp 
at the Sanitary, and Stanton in his 
den, and Gen. Townsend in his, for 
some sort of pass that would carry her 
across the lines. Little good did she 
get-of that. Of course there was no 
pass for her of any kind or sort; and 
they all told her, with great tender- 
ness, that she would have done much 
better to stay at home. , 
But Janet did not go home, for all 
that. By this time they knew, and 
she knew, that Tom Trevor was 
in Richmond, in Hospital No. 21, 
where were our wounded prisoners. 
Whether he was there because he 
was sick, or because he was wounded, 
she did not know, nor could any- 
body learn ; but he was there. What 
Janet did was to go up to Harper’s 
Ferry. Then she turned up at Stan- 


ton and Lexington, and, one fine day, 
appeared in Lynchburg, — quite com- 
fortably within rebel territory, — very 
seedy, and speaking very bad Engs 


lish and very good French. She 
called on all the ministers in Lynch- 
burg: she waited at Lynchburg till 
she could be sure whether they would 
not want her as a teacher in the 
academy. Meanwhile she knit stock- 
ings like fury for the wounded; and 
in the hospital there was not a vol- 
unteer nurse as ready and careful as 
Janet, nor so universal a favorite as_ 
she. And so it happened, that when, 
in the spring of ’64, Butler struck in 
so suddenly at Bermuda Hundred, 
and fought the battle of the fog; and 
when the wounded began to be sent 
to the rear from the Wilderness and 
Spottsylvania; when Dr. MacGreg- 
or and Mr. Harris went down to 
Richmond with fresh spring vegeta- 
bles for the wounded, — Mile. Lacre- 
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telle, whom you and I know better as 
Janet, went with them, with express 
charges to look after certain wounded 
of the Twenty-ninth Virginia. No- 
" body could go in without Dr. Mac- 
Gregor’s pass; but he would take 
Mile. Lacretelle anywhere. 

That was the way it happened that 
Janet, after she had carried to Adam 
Clement the stockings his mother had 
sent, and to Jesse Burton the head- 
rest Mary sent, and the boxes of 
home-baked cake to Jo. Stratton and 
Walt. Victor, and the letters to twen- 
ty others, whom she found in one 
hospital and another, appointed her- 
self to duty one day at Hospital No. 
21, with a note from Dr. MacGregor 
to our good friend, Dr. Sample, who 
was in charge there. The note said 
that she was a perfect nurse, and 
could speak French and German well. 
Sample had little to do with French 
or with German ; but he had no sur- 
plus of perfect nurses. And so it 
was, that, one morning when Tom 
Trevor was waiting for his breakfast 
of mush and molasses, it was brought 
to him, not by the nice red-turbaned 
black woman who brought it Mon- 
‘ day, but by a tiny little white woman 
in the full dress of a sister of charity. 
Tom hopped a foot off his bed when 
the sister of charity turned round on 
him; but the sister of charity mag- 
netized Tom also, so that his “ Janet!” 
died unspoken. But from that mo- 
ment, I can tell you, Tom began to 
get well. 

So did John Wildair, who lay in 
the next bed; and so did all the 
Smiths and the Joneses and the 
rest, with whom this story has noth- 
ing to do. Never was there such a 
sunshiny place as was that ward of 
No. 21, till they were all packed up 
and packed off, and sent back into 
the country. 
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And then! Why, by that time, 
Mile. Lacretelle had her way as per- 
fectly as any red tapist of them all. 
Not Dr. Sample nor Dr. MacGregor 
could draw up requisitions with more 
formality, insist on precedent more 
precisely, or do as he chose more cer- 
tainly, than could the French nurse. 
She never asked for any thing that 
was not right; and, when she asked 
for any thing, she asked as if she 
were certain it was to be granted. 
So the end was, that it always was 
granted. Tom Trevor was assigned 
to Lynchburg. Dear me! how John 
Wildair wished that he could be 
assigned to Lynchburg. He would 
have given his hand had he dared 
ask her to assign him to Lynchburg. 
And the only reason he did not dare 
was his fear that she would find out, 
by his asking, how it was as a matter 
of life and death for him to go there. 
Queer human nature! He. hoped 
she knew she was all in all to him; 
and yet that was the one thing he 
did “not tell her, and was so afraid 
she would find out. Why was he 
afraid? Why? Oh! it is the old, 
old story. What if she did find out, 
and then moved Tom into Ward A, 
and let Rebecca come into Ward B 
in her place, — what would John 
Wildair do then, poor thing? So 
John Wildair did not say one word; 
and so he was assigned to Lewis- 
burg, when they were assigned to 
Lynchburg. 

Die of a broken heart? Not a bit 
of it. He did not die at all: he got 
well. He bribed a black brother to © 
let him out of a window; and he 
stole a horse, and rode him thirty 
miles before daylight. “Then he slept 
all day in a barn; then he stole an- 
other horse, and then another : and so 
he turned up at Harper’s Ferry; and 
so he was,in Battery Seven in front 
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of Petersburg; and so he marched un- 
der Ord to Appomattox Court House ; 
and so, when Janet brought poor Tom, 
still limping, down ‘to our lines, and 
hunted up the Forty-seventh Maine, 
John Wildair was in command, be- 
cause he ranked every officer left in 
the field. And did not John Wild- 
air tell her then how glad he was to 
see her! 

Yes. And she. was glad to see 
him! And John had her and Tom 
sent back to the field-hospital in an 
old carryall, and in the evening 
came down to see how Tom had 
borne the journey. And after that 
he took Janet out to see the sunset 
behind the river; and they walked 
and they walked, and John told her 
how desolate all life had been to him 
since she and Tom went to Lynch- 
burg, and begged her, by the love he 
bore her, never to leave him again, 
without saying he might come after 
her. 
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I don’t know what he said to her; 
but I know, that, after the Forty- 
seventh was paid off, I married them 
both, and that there, according to all 
rule, this story ought to end. 

When Mr. Billings sent the paint- 
ing to John to look at, and said it 
was named “Confidence,” Janet 
asked if “ Confidence ” was not Latin 
for “ Brass.” But John said “ No:” 
he said that it was a word which 
meant Faith and Love mixed to- 
gether. And we hung the picture 
above the mantle in the dining-room ; 
and, as we sat looking at it, the 
brothers and sisters came in for 
prayers, and old Chloe brought in 
the little Donald. And old Grand- 
father Trevor opened the old Bible 
he brought from Cornwall, and he 
read, — 

“T give unto you power to tread 
on serpents and scorpions, and over 
all the power of the enemy, and 
nothing shall by any means hurt you.” 


THOUGHT. 


BY W. H. DALL. 


THE average attainments of edu- 
cated individuals throughout the civ- 
ilized world are, of necessity, far be- 
hind those which form the preliminary 
foundation of a thorough scientific 
training. Decades, even centuries, 
elapse before the best known scien- 
tific facts become the pfoperty of the 
masses of the people. To-day, when 
education is spreading, as never be- 
fore in the history of the world, these 
intervals are becoming less and less; 
but even now, unless a scientific dem- 
onstration directly affects the manu- 
facture of great industrial staples, or 
conflicts with some theological dogma, 
it is likely to remain for an indefinite 
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period the inheritance of the small 
scientific coterie to which its discov- 
ery may have been due. This is es- 
pecially the case with the great dis- 
coveries in physics and physiology 
which have illuminated the science of 
the last quarter of a century. Every 
child is taught that the earth revolves 
around the sun, though the errors of 
past centuries remain irrevocably im- 
pressed upon the idioms of all lan- 
guages. But who teaches him the 
most elementary principles ef the neb- 
ular hypothesis, of the conservation of 
forces, of the theories of molecular 
physics, or of the organization of the 
brain, nerves, and muscles, of his own 

































body? How many college graduates, 
of other than medical schools, are 
aware that the force which they exert 
in work or recreation is due to con- 
traction of the muscular fibres, or how 
that contraction is produced ? 

This ignorance is by no means en- 
tirely due to popular indifference ; for 
a large class of readers await with 
eagerness the publication of any work 
which promises them new information 
in a readable shape. It is in great 
part owing to the fact that most sci- 
entific men are without the means, the 
time, or the faculty, of putting their 
knowledge at once so clearly and so 
attractively before the general public 
as to secure it a general hearing. 
Much, also, must be accorded to the 
bad influence of a certain class of 
publications, usually as resplendent 
in binding as they are inaccurate in 
illustration, and as far behind the or- 
dinary text-books as the text-books 
are behind the advance-guard of sci- 
entists, in the point of representing 
the present state of our knowledge. 

Few, except among the ranks of 
the physiologists and physicians, are 
aware of the progress made, and the 
results obtained, during the last twen- 
ty years, in the department of physi- 
ology.. Most of us would greet with 
astonishment the announcement that 
human thought was capable of meas- 
urement in any of its complex phe- 
nomena. That which speculative phi- 
losophy has failed to achieve has been 
accomplished by the united efforts of 
physics and physiology. The popular 
expression which heads this article 
was originally prompted by the belief 
in the impossibility of the demonstra- 
tion of which I have endeavored to 
give a slight account. The simple, 
lucid, and conclusive experiments here 
detailed are comprehensible to every- 
body, and will give an approximate 
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idea of the methods now in use among 
physiologists to extend their field 
of research in paths which a short 
time ago were only trodden by the 
philosophers, whose excursions were 
too often barren of results. 

The facts which are brought out in 
the following remarks are essentially 
extracted from the publications of the 
most eminent European physiologists, 
Du Bois-Reymond, Valentin, Donders, 
Hirsch, Helmholtz, and _ especially 
Mayer. They are divested as much 
as possible of irrelevant or superflu- 
ous matter, and couched in as simple 
language, and as concisely, as the sub- 
ject will admit. It is to be hoped that 
they may prove as interesting to the 
general reader as their importance 
demands. 

Motion is a function of much com- 
plexity. At first sight it would ap- 
pear as if a wave of the hand was a 
very simple action, demanding only 
the will and the power. Let us an- 
alyze the train of phenomena which 
brings it about. In the first place, the 
will acts: it may be called, concisely, 
physical action; next, the impulse of 
the will is transmitted by the nerve, 
making nervous action; this is fol- 
lowed by the contraction of the mus- 
cles supplied by the nerve, or 
muscular action ; and, lastly, we have 
the motion of the member itself, a 
mechanical action. If we prefix to 
these terms the analysis of a pre-de- 
termining cause, it gives us three - 
other terms, two of which are new, as 
follows : — 

First comes the impression made, 
for instance, by an external object, 
upon the eye or ear: second, the 
transmission to the brain of this im- 
pression through nervous action ; and, 
lastly, the comprehension or apprecia- 
tion by the brain of the transmitted 
impression. 
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'. In approaching these phenomena 
with a view to their explanation, the 
philosophers of other times would 
have studied them in their logical 
order, their natural course: upon the 
principle that the study or explana- 
tion of facts should follow the order 
of their presentation. The present 
school, however, taught by experience, 
reverses the process, beginning with 
the most evident manifestations, and 
gradually rising toward those which 
are more delicate and hidden. Other- 
wise, the student plunges at once into 
insurmountable difficulties. “If it is 
true,” says Mayer, “that to study is 
to measure, how shall we study that 
which escapes all measurement? 
What unit will serve to express in 
figures the phenomena of intelligence, 
will, and sensation? things similar 
among themselves, dissimilar to all 
which is not identified with them. 
Physiologists proceed otherwise, ad- 


dressing themselves to the phenomena 
which offer them the most easy study. 
Each of their discoveries augments 
their means of investigation, and al- 
lows them to rise to those actions 


which appear incomprehensible, — 
even to questions on which speculative 
philosophy has spent itself in fruitless 
efforts.” 

We should, then, begin with the 
last of the terms of the above men- 
tioned series, which comes within our 
scope, namely, muscular action. The 
proofs of the exhibition of the law of 
the conservation of forces in living 
beings, transforming heat into power, 
and vice versa, and the details of the 
method of inducing the contraction 
of muscle by means of electricity, are 
not within the scope of this article: 
it may, however, not be out of place 
to mention the molecular theory, now 
generally accepted, of the production 
of power in muscular fibre. Modern 
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physiologists admit that a kind of 
combustion, or chemical decomposition, 
takes place, which disturbs the molec- 
ular equilibrium of the ultimate par- 
ticles of the muscle, liberates the 
forces previously retained in this 
equilibrium, and renders them evi- 
dent under two forms, heat and 
power, which are in one sense comple- 
ments of each other. 

It is probable that heat alone is 
first produced, and becomes partially 
converted into power Which is ex- 
pended in doing work: while the sur- 
plus heat is conveyed by the circula- 
tion of the blood to other parts of the 
system, or is dissipated. In some ex- 
periments, the power produced, meas- 
ured by the work done, is proved to 
be the exact mechanical equivalent of 
the proportion of heat which may be 
missing when tested by the ther- 
mometer. 

By means of a beautifully ingenious 
automatic mechanism, the exact in- 
stant of muscular contraction may 
be determined. This is known as 
the myograph, and is essentially com- 
posed of a cylinder turning on its 
axis at a known rate, and supplied 
with a coating of paper, upon which, 
by means of a’ style connected with 
the muscle by a delicate mechanism, 
lines are traced, somewhat as the 
Morse telegraphic machine registers 
its messages of dots and strokes. The 
lines upon the myograph are usually 
continuous, and record, by their curves 
and changes of direction, all the mo- 
tions of the muscles with which the 
style is connected. By means of 
divisions upon the paper, graduated 
to correspond with the rate of revolu- 
tion, the exact instant, and duration, 
of every movement is known and per- 
manently recorded, even down to 
hundredths of asecond. It ig evident 
that, if the cylinder revolves, for in- 
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stance, once in a second, that a curve 
occupying one hundredth part of its 
circumference will have been the 
result of a motion lasting one hun- 
dredth of a second. The form of the 
tracing makes known all the circum- 
stances of its production to those 
familiar with the instrument. 

_ Now, this possibility of noting the 
exact instant of muscular contraction 
has cleared the way for another step 
in advance. The material is ready 
for the study of nervous action. 

Up to a very recent date, it was 
universally believed that sensory im- 
pressions were transmitted to the 
brain, and that the voluntary impulse 
returned with the speed of lightning. 

The time necessary for these phe- 
nomena to take place was believed to 
be infinitely small, in fact, nil. Some 
physiologists declared that this point 
could never be determined by science. 
In 1845 Du Bois-Reymond devised a 
series of experiments, which, in 1850, 
was carried out by Helmholtz, who 
had the honor of falsifying the above 
prediction; and since then, Valentin, 
Donders, Hirsch, and Hipp, and Ma- 
yer, repeated and simplified the 
method of operation. 

In all these researches, the plan 
was followed of exciting a nerve in 
the vicinity of the muscle which it 
supplied, and determining the lapse 
of time between the irritation of the 
nerve and the contraction of the mus- 
cle which resulted from it: then ex- 
citing the nerve at a point more dis- 
tant from the muscle, and determin- 
ing how much longer contraetion was 
retarded. 

The difference was, of course, ex- 
plained by the greater distance that 
the nervous agent had to traverse in 
‘the second case, and indicated the 
rapidity with which the nervous im- 
pulse was transmitted along the nerve 
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upon which the operation was per- 
formed. This enabled us to deter- 
mine the absolute rapidity of the 
transmission. Helmholtz found that, 
to traverse a nerve 1,6 inches long, 
the nervous impulse required .000175 
of a second, which corresponds to a- 
rapidity of about 23.68 yards per sec- 
ond. This rapidity is subject to 
some variation from the circumstances 
of the particular case. 

This remarkable result paves the 
way to the study of the psychical 
action. “Has thought the infinite 
speed which is usually attributed to 
it?” asks Donders: “or will it be 
possible to measure the time necessary 
for the formation of an idea, or for a 
determination of the will?” 

The first researches on this inter- 
esting subject are due to astronomers. 

About the year 1790, Maskelyne 
discovered the curious fact that there 
was a constant and equal discrep- 
ancy between his observations of the 
passage of stars across the thread of 
a meridian telescope, and those of his 
assistant, Kinnebrock. This attracted 
the attention of other astronomers; 
and Bessel, comparing the observa- 
tions of others with his own, found 
that most observers signalized the 
passage of a star a little later than he 
did himself, the difference sometimes 
amounting to more than a second. 
Other observers occupied themselves 
with the determination of this error, 
which is called the personal equation. 
Wolf, of the Paris Observatory, in- 
vented the following method of deter- 
mining the personal equation : — 

A luminous body was so arranged 
as to move in a curved line, like the 
arc described by a real star; and, at 
the moment when the centre of this 
artificial star was really opposite the 
thread of the telescope, it closed the 
circuit of a galvanic battery, thus 
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giving a signal of its passage. The 
observer, pressing a spring at the 
instant when he perceived its pas- 
sage, thus left a second trace on the 
same register. The interval between 
the two signals, estimated in frac- 
tions of a second, gives the time be- 
tween the real passage of the artifi- 
* ficial star and the perception of its 
passage by the observer, which is the 
exact value of the personal equation. 
This value remains constantly the 
same for each observer, unless he 
attempts to correct it. Wolf reduced 
his from three-tenths to one-tenth of 
@ second. 

This state of things is not peculiar 
to astronomers. On the contrary, it 
is universal. It may be said that a 
certain time always elapses between 
the instant when an act occurs, and 
that of the signal of an attentive ob- 
server that he perceives it. To ex- 
plain this, Bessel and Faye have 
suggested the hypothesis of a mental 
operation necessary to express by a 
signal the perception of a sensation. 

This duration between the act and 
the signal of perception has been 
termed the physiological period. 

If the observer’s signal of percep- 
tion, for instance, a motion of the 
hand, be always the same, it has been 
observed that it is produced more 
quickly when the act, of which it is 
the sign of recognition, is perceptible 
to the ear than when it is addressed 
to the eye; and still more quickly 
when it is perceived by the sense of 
touch. The signal follows a visual 
impression in one-fifth of a second, 
an audible impression in one-sixth of 
a second, and a tactile impression in 
one-seventh of a second. The physi- 
ological periods are, then, among them- 
selves as the numbers }, }, and }. 

‘But this period does not correspond 
solely to the psychical action, but to 
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the whole series which has been pre- 
viously recapitulated. 

These experiments do not inform 
us in regard to the duration of 
thought, or even whether thought 
has a duration. The term, thought, is 
here restricted solely to the psychical 
action above. described. 

Donders invented a series of experi- 
ments which dispel our doubts. By 
determining the different periods of 
simple and more complicated mental 
action, he also determined that the 
greater time employed in the second 
case was used in the additional men- 
tal process induced by the complica- 
tion. The details of the experiment, 
however, will give a clearer idea of 
the point than any amount of expla- 
nation. 

First case. The observer was in- 
formed that an electric shock would 
be given to his right foot, while he 
was instructed to give the signal of 
his perception of it with his right 
hand. ; 

Second case. The observer was not 
informed which foot would be oper- 
ated upon, and he was instructed to 
give the signal with the hand of the 
irritated side. 

The physiological period, in the 
second case, was one-fifteenth of a 
second longer than in the first case. 
It is clear, all the other conditions 
being the same, that the difference 
represents the time necessary to per- 
ceive on which side the irritation had 
been exerted, and to direct the action 
of the will to the right or left, accord- 
ing to the circumstances. Therefore, 
the solution of a dilemma reduced to 
its greatest simplicity is a mental 
act of one-fifteenth of a second in 
duration. 

Instead of exciting the sensation of 
touch, the following experiments were 
made by visual impression. 
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First case. The observer was in- 
structed to move his right hand, upon 
the appearance of a white light. 

Second case. The signal was to be 
. given with the right hand, upon the 
appearance of a white light, and with 
the left, if a red light appeared. 

Under these conditions the solution 
of the dilemma occupied a longer time 
than in the first experiment. On the 
contrary, in the case of an auditory 
impression, less time was employed 
than when the impression was re- 
ceived by theeyes. These differences 
may be attributed to a tendency pro- 
duced by habit or exercise, as in the 
use of the right and left hands. 

The elementary mental processes 
which we haye examined have not 
yet attained their utmost simplicity ; 
and, in the solution of the preceding 
dilemmas, two operations of the mind 
can be distinguished: first, the dis- 
tinction between different impressions ; 
and, secondly, the volition of an action 
chosen from among other actions. 
Donders attempted, by the following 
experiment, to determine the separate 
duration of each of these operations. 

First case. The observer was in- 
formed that vowel-sounds would be 
enunciated, and was instructed to 
immediately reproduce the sound 
heard. 

Second case. The observer was in- 
structed to reply to only one vowel, i, 
for example, and to keep silence when 
any other was enunciated. 

His endeavors, therefore, were all 
directed toward the recognition of ¢: 
his vocal organs being placed in an 
appropriate position, only the impulse 
of the breath was needed to produce 
the corresponding sound. 

It is evident how much the second 
term of the mental process is simpli- 
fied under these conditions. The 
will, having to do with but one sound, 
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acts, so to speak, instinctively, and 
the signal follows as elementary an 
act of volition as we can well imagine. 
It should be observed that this opera- 
tion requires less time than the first ; 
and this difference is equivalent to 
the time spent in the first case in dis- 
tinguishing between the sounds. 

The minute fractions of a second 
which these mental processes employ 
are not the less tangible. They can 
be as thoroughly appreciated as 
months and years; especially when 
multiplied for comparison with com- 
mon standards. We have seen that 
the transmission of the will, in the 
shape of nervous force along a nerve, 
is at the rate of something less than 
twenty-four yards a second, or forty- 
eight miles and a half an hour: not 
much faster than an ordinary express- 
train. 

To put a girdle ’round the earth 
in forty minutes, at the equator, 
would have required a speed on the 
part of Puck of six hundred and 
twenty-five miles a minute. This 
would be more than seven hundred 
and seventy times as fast as the hu- 
man will can travel over its own 
especially organized conductors, the 
nerves. In other words, if the will 
were to emulate the task of the goblin, 
it would have to select a latitude 
hardly more than five miles from the 
pole in order to complete the circuit 
in the stated time. 

It can hardly be doubted that these 
mental operations differ in their 
duration in different individuals. 
Every teacher comes in time to form 
a more or less accurate estimation of 
the facility with which each of his pupils 
can comprehend a given question in 
regard to some department of study 
in which he may be perfectly familiar. 
Indeed, I well remember how a peda- 
gogue of my acquaintance, in jocose 
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moods, would pull out his watch, and 
essay, as he said, to determine the 
thickness of our respective skulls by 
the number of seconds which might 
elapse between question and answer. 
The experiments above described 
were performed with the assistance 
of trained and apt observers, and may 
well be supposed to represent nearly 
the maximum rapidity which the 
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operations of the mind could attain. 

They bring before the mind, with 

more than ordinary clearness, the rapid 

march of science, the heights to which 

it has attained, and the light which it. 
has thrown upon subjects still popu- 

larly regarded as beyond the reach of 

human ken. What may we not look 

forward to, in view of what has 

already been accomplished? 





OUR PILGRIMAGE. 
BY LUCRETIA P. HALE. 


VI. 


THE MONASTERY OF THE DEAD SEA. 


Our ride from Bethlehem was one 
of our pleasantest journeys. We 
started late, breaking up our camp 
in a leisurely manner, as we had only 
two or three hours’ journey before us. 
Our way went through a profusion of 
flowers that we had not seen before. 
Along with our gay favorites, the 
scarlet anemones and poppies, were 
purple and yellow anemones, the most 
delicate of dwarf iris, and many others 
for which we had no name. The 
ravines became more and more deep, 
and the landscape inore and more 
wildly picturesque, as we approached 
Mar Saba, where we were to encamp, 
in the very heart of the wilderness 
on the shore of the Dead Sea. 

The convent of Mar Saba stands 
alone on the bare, rocky slope of a 
deep ravine, filling in all the crevices 
with its stone-walls, and its stairways 
stretching down the side of the deso- 
late mountain. Two stone towers at 
either end of the building crown the 


height, —the most impressive picture - 


of solitude and exclusiveness that one 
could imagine. Miss Martineau has 
celebrated the inhospitality of the 


monks that inhabit this convent. They 
have never admitted a woman within 
its walls, and would not consent to do 
so even for protection from the fiercest 
storms.: They make a good profit 
from travellers, however, by selling the 
water from the wells of the convent, — 
the only supply of water within half a 
day’s distance. Perhaps one ought not 
to complain of this. As these monks 
came to the wilderness for seclusion, 
they have a right to make their own 
rules of admission ; and, as their walls 
have served to protect the wells for 
generations, they may feel privileged 
to put a tax upon them. But we 
looked at some distant clouds with 
trembling, knowing that we should 
find no shelter, even from a tempest: 
we did, however, rob the monksof a 


little strip of shadow under the mon- 


astery walls, for our lunch, as a hot 
sun was still raging; and by the time 
we had finished this, our tents were 
ready for us. 

The gentlemen went to visit the 
interior of the convent, while the 
rest of us wandered about, through 
the afternoon, or attempted a sketch 
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of the picturesque stone towers, and 
the outline of mountains beyond on 
the other side of the ravine. 

In the evening we strayed out 
along the edge of the wild cliffs by 
the light of the moon that was strug- 
gling through the clouds. When we 
came back, we found our camp dis- 
posed for the night, —the horses ly- 
ing in a circle round the tents, our 
Bedouin attendants asleep, their heads 
resting upon the saddles; the faithful 
Hassan alone awake. I believe he 


never slept, except occasionally at- 


noonday for a brief hour’s nap! Five 
other camps had gathered at the same 
spot, from a different direction; but 
all were silent now, except the deep 
breathing of the horses, a little mo- 
tion now and then among the mules, 
a whisper here and there. The flags 
above were waving lazily in the dim 
moonlight, and the dark shadows of 
the gloomy towers stretched across 
the encampment. 

The next morning a few men came 
out from the convent for backshish, 
due for their hospitality in furnishing 
us with water. Their demands were 
large, and their looks were very 
greedy. Very literally we could ap- 
ply to them the proverb, “ L’abito non 
fa il monaco ;” for there was nothing 
less priestly than their appearance, in 
long, soiled black robes, a high hat, 
without any brim, upon their heads. 

This convent is named from St. 
Saba, the first hermit who retired to 
this place. We saw, in the mountains 
on the opposite side of the valley, the 
innumerable caves that were occupied 
by his followers: twenty-five hundred 
were here at one time. St. Saba 
must have been disappointed if he 
came to get rid of society. His feel- 
ings were, perhaps, not unlike the lover 
of nature in our days, who finds, some 
summer, an exquisite quiet spot in 
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the mountains, or by the seashore, 
and has some few days of happy 
sketching or dreaming, which he calls 
a study of nature, or himself, by way 
of excuse. But alas! his dream is of 
short duration: by the next summer, 
twenty-five hundred of his friends 
have found the quiet place, and has- 
ten to enjoy it with him, and share 
his little solitude. 

In our present state of civilization, 
such twenty-five hundred has to be 
followed by the necessary number of 
washerwomen, telegraph-wires, mail- 
agents, and express-men ; for all these 
lovers of solitude need their clean 
linen, daily newspapers, novels, 
letters, and worsted-patterns ; and it 
requires only a year or two to turn 
the quiet nook into a large “ watering- 
place,” with wide streets and huge 
hotels. 

Even in St. Saba’s time I can im- 
agine that their twenty-five hundred 
had some “following” of hashish- 
loving providers of their daily dates 
or eggs ; and when he came forth from 
the depths of his cave to look out upon 
the sky above the deep ravine, to 
dream a while in the immensity of soli- 
tude, it must have been a disappoint- 
ment to the saint to find twenty-five 
hundred other heads peering forth 
from kindred caves, and watching, 
perhaps, how he did it. 

Seriously, in looking a little at the 
outside of these monastic institutions, 
one cannot help wondering if they 
are in any way less selfish than are 
the ways of the world. For one who 
has a vocation for quiet or solitude, 
the uninterrupted life of a convent is 
an ideal life. The impertinences of 
the world are shut out ; and there are 
long, unbroken hours for meditation, 
for study. Montalembert ‘and other 
admirers of the middle ages, can, with 
truth, praise the leisure that these 
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institutions gave to the learned men 
of that time. 

But it is going too far to claim 

. them as Christian institutions, or 
that such a life is, per se, an unself- 
ish life,—the life of a devotee. The one 
man who truly had a vocation for 
such a life had often a commanding 
influence that drew after him the 
‘many who had no such vocation: he 
had a spirit for meditation, a lofty 
soul, a religious devotion, and the 
hours of his solitude did elevate and 
inspire him. But for the twenty-five 
hundred, — they brought their world 
inside the convent-walls with them. 
As for “the impertinences of the 
world,” they were impertinent to each 
other, meddled in each other’s little 
affairs, as they would have bothered 
each other outside in the street or 
the shops. They only made their 
circle smaller ; and, instead of enlar- 
ging their souls, they dwarfed them. 

Montalembert’s book, “The Monks 
of the West,” is.written with wonderful 
plausibility. Along its broad margin 
there are placed the heads of the 
subjects discussed upon each page. 
Where he speaks. of the origin of 
monastic institutions, one of these 
notes is thus expressed : “ The monastic 
life instituted by Jesus Christ.” One 
looks eagerly to see what are these 
important words, quoted, too, by such 
an authority as Montalembert. He 
says, — 

“The words of the Redeemer, the Son 
of God, are express. Hesaid to the 
young noble, whom he loved at the first 
glance, and who asked of him the way to 
life eternal, ‘ One thing thou lackest : go 
thy: way, sell whatsoever thou hast, and 
give to the poor, and thou shalt have 
treasure in heaven; and come, take upthe 
cross and follow me;’ and again, ‘ There 
is no man that hath left house, or brothers, 
or sisters, or father, or mother, or wife, or 
children, or lands, for my sake and the 
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gospel’s, but he shall receive an hundred- 
fold in this time.” 


Without enlarging at all upon. the 
consideration of what Christ meant 
by the words “for my sake and the 
gospel’s,” Montalembert passes direct- 
ly to this conclusion : — 


“ Since these divine words were diffused 
through the world, men have been found, 
who, far from being repelled by the 
sternness of the language, or saddened, as 
he was who heard it first, have felt in ita 
sweetness and attraction beyond all the 

_ seductions of the world ; and who, throwing 
themselves in a multitude into the narrow 
way, have undertaken to prove that there 
is nothing impracticable to human weak- 
ness in the counsels of evangelical per- 
fection. That has been found to be the 
case during eighteen centuries, and is 
still so, despite the dislike and prohibitions 
of the false wisdom of modern times.” 


The meaning of such expressions 
as “throwing themselves in a multi- 
tude into the narrow way ” isa little 
vague; but they give room for the 
marginal note “in the gospel,” which 
explains to the careless reader that 
they describe the “ monastic life.” 


“ Governed by these words of the gos- 
pel,” Montalembert continues, “the most 
illustrious fathers, doctors, and councils, 
have declared religious life to be founded 
by Jesus Christ himself” (here occurs 
the marginal note, “The monastic life 
instituted by Jesus Christ’), “and first 
practised by his apostles. The highest 
authorities have agreed to recognize that 
it was born with the Church, and that it 
has never ceased to co-exist with her.” 
“Tt may be said of it, as of the Churen 
itself, that it exists by right divine.” 

“ We know with certainty, by the narra- 
tive of the Acts of the Apostles, that the 
first Christians lived as the monks have 
ever since.” 


To support the statement .of this 
certainty, Montalembert gives a few 
Meagre quotations from “the illus- 
trious fathers and doctors.” It is St. 


, 
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Bernard who makes use of the expres- 
sion, “ Cujus apostoli institutores. . . ex- 
stituerunt,” freely explained as above, 
“They (the apostles) lived as the 
monks have ever since.” It would be 
difficult to prove Montalembert’s re- 
semblance between the lives of the 
apostles and the greater number of 
the monks of the West. But in a 
similar way Montalembert applies the 
words.of Jesus to the rich young man. 
He declares that these words founded 
the monastic life. He makes the 
assertion, without showing how the 
monastic. life could arise from these 
words. Jesus did not ask his disci- 
ples to “ follow him” into a convent, 
nor even to the caves of the desert: 
nor did he praise to them the an- 
chorite life of John the Baptist. 
He gives to John due praise, yet say- 
ing at the same time that the children 
of the kingdom of heaven are greater 
than he. He draws a contrast be- 
tween his own life and that of John 
the Baptist, recalling the reproaches 
of the bigoted Pharisees, who object 
to Jesus for “feasting with publicans 
and sinners.” 

He takes his followers to the streets 
of Jerusalem ; he sends them into the 
villages of Galilee; he sits with them 
at table in the houses of friends. 

He gives to them a new command- 
ment which is to stand next to the 
great commandment of the’ Law, 
“Thou shalt love the Lord thy God ;” 
and this commandment is, “Thou 
Shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” 
He says nothing of deserting one’s 
neighbor, of fleeing from him. At 
times he sought quiet; but he came 
down from the mountain of transfigu- 
ration with -reproaches to his follow- 
ers that they had not meanwhile 
been doing his work. His disciples 
are to follow him into the world. 
Away from house, and brothers and 
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sisters, and father and mother, in- 
deed, — for the work of the world, out 
of love one to another, for Christ’s sake 
and the gospel’s. There is to be 
more love given to humanity, not less : 
religion is not to be the selfish creed 
of the Pharisee, but a life of love. 

But the ascetics borrowed the 
hermit-life of the East, for which its 
climate gives many temptations, not 
from the teachings of Christ, but from 
the older forms of religion, — from 
a morbid suppression of natural in- 
stincts, nowhere taught by Christ, 
from which his teaching was a re- 
action. How different from the genial 
interest which Jesus took in all around 
him is the action of the ascetics who 
came afterwards! Of Simon Stylites 
for instance! When his mother 
journeyed from Spain to Egypt to 
see him, he would not consent to look 
at her. He shut himself up in his 
cell, and she kneeled in vain at his 
door. Even when his brother monks, 
lifting her, dying, from the threshold, 
begged him to show himself to her 
once more before she died, he refused 
to see her. 

Is that the sort of love that Christ 
showed to his mother and brethren? 
When he was told once that these 
stood without to see him, he said to 
the crowd about him, “Ye are my 
mother and brethren.” Did he mean 
by this, Ye are those whom I thrust 
from me, whom I am unwilling to 
look at, when you kneel at my feet ? 
He meant rather that they were to be 
those who were dearest to him, that 
they were like those whom he loved 
the most. If he had, indeed, separated 
himself from mother and brethren, if 
he had pretended to live in a world 
shut out from them, in greater 
sanctity than they, he could hardly 
have ventured to offer such a love as 
example of his love for those to whom 
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he was speaking : nor could they have 
cared to accept it. 


There are a few enthusiastic men- 


who have taken a part of the words 
of Christ to the rich young man, 
“ Sell all thou hast,” and have acted 
upon these alone. Some one or two 
could for a while devote themselves to 
the vow of poverty, asdid St. Francis 
of Assisi. But St. Francis was em- 

_ barrassed when his followers increased 
upon his steps: he did not know what 
to do with them. He himself had 
the gift of eloquence : he could preach, 
and with earnestness, and had a right 
to the hospitality of the people, and 
earned the daily bread they gave him. 
But his followers wandered idly 
through the country, with a fancy 
they had set themselves apart for a 
holy life, but often showing no signs 
of it, though, perhaps, feebly searching 
for it. 

Jesus, on the contrary, preached to 
his disciples a life of activity. He 
sent them out, telling them to heal 
the sick, cleanse the lepers, raise the 
dead, cast out devils : “ Freely ye have 
received, freely give.” He expressly 
blames those who spend their lives 
only in profession: “Not every one 
that saith unto me, Lord, Lord, shall 
enter into the kingdom of heaven; 
but he that doeth the will of my 
Father which is in heaven.” 

Two of John’s disciples, wondering, 
perhaps, that Jesus had not led his 
followers into the wilderness, came to 
ask if he were the Christ that “should 
come ;” and Jesus, for answer, bade 
them to look at the works that he was 
doing. And how little satisfied are the 
men of this generation, he says; for 
“ John came neither eating nor drink- 
ing; and they say, He hath a devil. 
The Son of man came eating and 
drinking; and they say, Behold a man 
gluttonous, and a wine-bibber, a friend 
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of publicans and sinners. But wis- 
dom is justified of her children.” 

The monastic institutions do not 
depend upon the words of Christ for 
their foundation. Montalembert him- 
self shows how feebly they are sup- 
ported by them. Their prejudices 
are bound in with an older tradition : 
they overlook the fact that Jesus con- 
stantly impresses, that he is not trying 
to put new cloth into an old garment, 
but that he: is bringing new wine in 
new bottles. The disciples of Jesus 
were reproached in their day because 
they did not fast so often as did the 
Pharisees. Jesus taught them not 
to appear unto men to fast. But 
the early Jewish ritual charmed the 
earlier Christian centuries; and the 
early Christian church took in this 
outward ceremony of fasting, along 
with other Jewish ceremonies, ignor- 
ing the “newer wine” of Christ’s 
teaching. Writers brought up in 
Catholic institutions cannot get rid 
of this prejudice. Rénan says, “The 
convent is the necessary consequence 
of the Christian spirit: there is no 
Christianity perfect but in the con- 
vent, since the evangelical ideal can 
be realized only there.” 

But it seems difficult to reconcile 
the ideal of the convent, as we have 
said, with the new commandment, 
given especially by Christ as the 
Christian commandment, of love to 
one’s neighbor. The cenobitic life is 
surely one of self-devotion, at its best, 
and far from being that of devotion to 
others. Jesus constantly reiterates 
that those shall know the doctrine 
who do the will of the Father,— that 
by its fruits the tree is known. 

The convents of the middle ages 
showed their fruits in the treasures 
of literature for the cultivation of 
which they gave such favorable op- ~ 
portunities. In our chaotic, disturbed 
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lives, we can look with something like 
envy upon the monk sitting uninter- 
rupted, as he illuminates his missal, 
day after day : his convent-walls shut- 
ting out the tumult. of the warlike 
world outside. I doubt sometimes, 
indeed, if he were so completely un- 
disturbed. Some meddling sacristan, 
doubtless, daily asked him what lhe 
was going to do next, and why he 
painted his missal so; but there was 
one question of the middle age that 
could scarcely have crept into the 
convent: ‘“ Whatdo you do it for?” 
And the. amount of accumulated 
manuscripts shows a degree of leisure 
and time known to but few even 
of the literary men of our day. The 
picture of the conventual life of those 
ages has in it much that is attractive 
and worthy. How charming, for in- 


stance, is the convent life described 
by Remusat in his life of St. Anselm. 


One would like to find again the leafy 
solitudes around the monastery of 
Du Bau in Normandy; and one 
does not wonder at St. Anselm’s un- 
willingness to leave it for the honors 
of the world. How different, indeed, 
is the position of literature in our time ! 
It has become so secularized, that there 
arises the question whether it is not 
a scandal to religion to permit reading 
in our public libraries on the “ sab- 
bath” day. 

“Todo the will of my Father,” was 
Christ’s repeated appeal to his disci- 
ples. And he who most nearly finds 
out what this will is, and seeks to do 
it, most nearly follows Christ. It 
may be a life of seclusion or contem- 
plation, or one of study, or of poetry, 
or it may be spent in tilling the fields ; 
but neither of these can be claimed 
as the most religious, or the most 
Christian, except so far as the Christian 
spirit is carried into it. For the will 
of God may be accomplished as per- 
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fectly at the table of the publicans 
and sinners as in the wilderness. 

Nor can temptation be shut out 
more easily in a life of seclusion. 
It was in the wilderness that even 
Jesus met with the Tempter. In the 
solitude of these wild ravines he 
could brood upon the selfish purposes 
to which he might turn the magnifi- 
cent power awakening in him. But 
he returned “to do the will of his 
Father,” leaving Satan far behind him, 
to a life of activity in the world, to 
all that love of mother and brethren, 
publican and sinner, inspired him to 
do; and we are never told that Satan 
followed him there. "Tis his last prayer 
for his disciples : he exclaims for them, 
“T pray not that thou shouldst take 
them out of the world, but that thou 
shouldst keep them from the evil.” 

I often recall a painting by Gustave 
Doré, called “ The Novice,” exhibited 
in the Salon at Paris while we were 
there: it represents the interior of a 
chapel where sit two or three rows of 
monks in contemplation or prayer, 
in their long loose robes. Here and 
there you can get a glimpse of their 
faces, beneath their cowls, — faces of 
old men, some devout, some sleepy and 
heavy. But in the middle of the front 
row sits erect the figure of a young 
man, with head thrown back a little, 
looking out from the picture. He 
seems to have waked up suddenly, 
from the living death about him,.and 
to be wondering how he came there. 
The rest have forgotten life apparent- 
ly ; but he seems to ask, “ Why have 
I come here? Is this going to be all ? 
Where is my life ?” The rest have 
slept out their doubts; but he has 
awakened to the walls of his living 
tomb. One shudders to think how often 
there must have been such an awaken- 
ing after the taking of a vow too un- 
natural to be demanded by religion, 
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and surely not suggested by Christ in 
his appeal to the rich young man. 

All this region we were passing 
through seemed fitted to attract true 
anchorites; and the climate of the 
East makes this cave-life more pos- 
sible. In Egypt, a cave is quite as 
much of a shelter as an Arab house, 
which is nothing but four mud walls, 
without roof. With dates and a few 
vegetables, what more could a hermit 
ask ? 

We went to see a Coptic convent 
on the shore of the Nile. I supposed 
we should find specimens of early 
Christian architecture. But we found 
the brethren inhabiting some com- 
fortable caves, cut into a high cliff. 
They were dressed in long black 
robes, with white turbans. They took 


us down steps cut in the rock to 
large apartments, adorned with old 
paintings, which they valued highly, 
of St. George (whose owlish glare we 


met with frequently in the East), of 
the Virgin, &c. When we came out 
again upon the top of the cliff, they 
treated us to cups of delicious coffee. 
The women of this little community 
fled from before our steps, and the 
children peered at us from behind 
corners. There was nothing more as- 
cetic in their lives than in that of the 
Arabs about them. When from their 
convent-heights they see the dahabich 
of some traveller approaching up the 
river, the brethren roll up their sim- 
ple costume into a turban over their 
heads, plunge into the stream, and 
swim out to demand a backshish, 
which is seldom denied them for their 
prowess. This is their convenient 
method of enlarging their funds. 
When the West took up this her- 
mit-life of the East, it could not bring 
along the sky and dry air of the des- 
ert. Life could not be made as sim- 
ple; and there was needed the service 
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of lay brethren, of subordinates. Thus 
there arose divisions of an aristocracy 
in the convent-walls, in’ the very in- 
stitution that pretended to be founded 
on the community of life among 
the early apostles. 

There must have been lacking, too, 
the dreamy influence of this atmos- 
phere of the East, with its wide, im- 
mense sky, and great solitudes. In- 
stead of retreats for contemplation, 
some monasteries became, indeed, 
charitable institutions, some schools 
of learning, giving some room for 
the activity of life that Christ urged 
upon his disciples, and which could find 
little space in the convent-cell, the 
true cell of the hermit. 

All this I might have gone over 
in my mind, as our caravan wandered 
away from the convent of Mar Saba, 
in the long hours of this day’s slow 
journey. And perhaps some of these 
thoughts did arise; but the path was 
very slippery, and we had to give at- 
tention to our horses’ feet; and I had 
not Montalembert’s book in my pocket. 

We watched our horses’ feet; but 
we had to give ourselves up to them 
in a perfect confidence in their sure- 
footedness, for we had no means of 
controlling them. This required some 
faith ; for the path slanted two ways,— 
on one side down towards the ravine, 
as well as up or down the way we 
were going. It was feared the dear 
old poke I had been riding could not 
keep up with the rest on this long 
day’s journey: soI had “the cook’s 
horse,” who did not understand my 
method of pulling my dear old beast’s 
head from the edge of the ravine 
gently with my bridle. This ani- 
mal had a passion for plunging his 


head over the edge of the precipice ; 


and, if I tried to turn him away, one 
touch to the reins would set him 
prancing on the brink of an abyss. 
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The only way was to leave him to 
himself, and shut my eyes in the most 
dizzying places, or call to one of 
the Bedouins to lead him from the 
edge now and then: there was always 
a Bedouin loose, ready for this ser- 
vice; but his ideas of dangerous places 
were different from mine. If the path 
was smooth he thought it perfectly 
safe, even if it went along the very 
edge of a precipice of some thousands 
of feet. We had to-day an addition 
to our guard, — the son of a sheik, all 
adorned with guns and pistols and 
sword ; for we were passing through 
the part of our journey where there 
was the worst danger from the wild 
Bedouin tribes. We had seen their 
brown tents the day before nestled in 
the hollows of the ravine, and hoped 
they had not noticed our small party 
defiling along. 

But we went on, undisturbed, in 
caravan style, one behind the other, 
over the wildest, most deserted preci- 
pices that imagination can picture. 
The sand-colored mountains looked 
perfectly leafless at a distance ; but, as 
we passed along, there were still gay 
flowers close to the ground. There 
was great majesty in the form of the 
desolate mountains that opened upon 
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us as we wound along. One could 
easily imagine it to be in such a 
scene that Balaam stood; and Has- 
san pointed out to us, across the val- 
ley below us, the mountains among 
which lies the tomb of Moses, accord- 
ing to the belief of the Arabs, who 
make a yearly pilgrimage to the place. 

We made but one stop, coming 
down a steep slope to where a pictu- 
resque-looking well was cut out in 
the white rock. Here was a party of 
peaceful Bedouins, with their cam- 
els, — a magnificent white one, and 
a long-legged, shapeless little camel, 
three days old. On and on we went, 
and up again, tired and hungry; for 
we had started early at seven o’clock, 
on a light breakfast of coffee and roll 
and egg; and we vainly looked for a 
comfortable place tolunchin. There 
was no shade to be found anywhere: 
ravines and abysses sloping below 
us ; great hills rising above at one side; 
a hot sun reflected on the yellow glare 
of the rocky path and hills. At last 
the valley below us opens wider: we 
have reached a higher peak ; the sides 


_of the mountain fall away; and far 


on, sparkling in the clear sunlight, 
framed in by yellow hills, lie the blue 
waters of the Dead Sea. ° 
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THE 


NARRATOR OF GOOD NEWS. 


Hatt, stranger friend ! we know thee what thou art, 

Thou worthy brother of the noble train ! 
Whose happy choice it is — the better part — 

With gracious pen to help man’s yearning pain. 
We know thy soaring mind: thou mak’st us see 

The heavenly visions of thy. dream-fed brain ; 
And we for this do thank and honor thee. 

But why we love thee and thy earnest strain, 
Why dearer thou than all thy living peers, — 

Yea, and those great ones of the elder years, — 
Tis that to thee the Father’s child is dear; 

That thy good words the old, old news do bring; 
*Tis that we read, and hear the angels sing, 

“ God’s will toward men: ” through thee it draweth near. 


Boston, Oct, 17, 1872. 


W. H. Wiuxstow. 
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UPS AND DOWNS. 


BY EDWARD E. HALE. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


Bertaa sailed down the river on 
the Hamburg packet; and her father 
tried to quicken her interest in the 
Tower, the Observatory at Greenwich, 
the forests of masts, the colliers, the 
fishermen, and the rest: but poor Ber- 
tha, with her best effort, could not 
pretend to a great deal, and at last 
persuaded her father to join some 
German compatriots, who were on the 
deck, and to let her go below and lie 
down. Lie down,—that was easy 
enough. Sleep or forget, — that was 
impossible. Had she done any thing 
wrong? Had: she in any way made 
this kind, good Dr. Farquhar think 
she liked him otherwise than as she 
did? She did like him. She liked him 
extremely, and his dear, dear mother. 
Why did not she love him as he loved 
her, and as he wanted her to love 
him? Was there one element in 
any girl’s ideal of a man which he 
did not have, and have in large 
measure? He was accomplished; he 
was modest; he was unselfish and 
brave ; he was good ; he was kind to his 
mother; he was religious, she knew 
that; he was not pretentious; he 
was eminently entertaining, and made 
you know your own best qualities; and 
he was never instructive, never dicta- 
torial, never prosy. Had she ever, 
when she was a school-girl, dreamed of 
a more heroic hero, or of an offer of 
marriage which embodied more which 
was desirable, or even delightful? 
And yet, to the very end of her fingers, 
and in the bottom of her heart, she 
was sorry that this noble fellow had 
made to her this offer, and was cross- 


questioning herself as to whether she 
had done any thing in the matter 
which she ought not to have done, or 
whether she had left undone any 
thing that she ought to have done. 
She had, too, to face the further ques- 
tion, — which the reader has answer- 
ed for her, perhaps, but which she had 
not answered for herself. Why did 
she set aside so summarily this pro- 
posal so manly, offering to her a 
home so attractive? Because she 
did not love him,— that was plain 
enough. But how did she know so 
perfectly well that she did not love 
him? All he asked for was a chance 
to make her love him, a chance to 
show her, man-fashion, what manner 
of man he was, and whether he were 
not worth loving. Then, you see, 
came questions that Bertha did not 
like to face. And I am not sure that 
she did face them all. She did not 
pretend that it was her passion for 
home that made her renounce London. 
She knew perfectly well that she liked 
London better than Boston; and she 
knew it was very likely that she 
would spend years of life away from 
home: that was her destiny, as it was 
the destiny of any governess. No: 
poor, dear child, she would not answer 
her question to herself; but, as she 
lay there in that musty, snuffy berth, 
the only intervals of quiet thought 
were those in which there came back 
old happy pictures, — how Mr. Rising 
took care of her and her mother in the 
great basket-stores; how she waltzed 
with Mr. Rising in Milwaukie; how 
she blessed God for finding a home 
and a duty for her in the hospital at 
Detroit; and of that lovely sail upon 
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the river the last day when she was 
there. Such pictures came up; and, 
for the minute, it rested her to look 
upon them in the close berth of the 
fetid state-room. And then she 
-would shudder to recollect that she 
must not be looking back on such 
things ; she must think how she would 
answer Dr. Farquhar’s manly letter : 
and, oh, dear! she must be facing her 
perplexities again: in two days more 
she must be landing their luggage, 
without any Dr. Farquhar now, and 
must be taking care of dear, dreamy 
father; must be finding her way to 
Lauenberg as best she might; and, 
all the time, he must not know what 
a weight it was she was carrying at 
her heart. Poor Bertha! Is the 
whole world, then, a stage; and has 
she nothing to do in it but to be act- 
ing a part ? : 

A rough, tumbling passage. Fog 
and head-winds, — lying to in a gale, 
because we are afraid to run on in 
those narrow seas. But the worst 
comes to an end at last; and Bertha is 
landed again in her own land: and 
of all the people in Hamburg there is 
not one who feels so thoroughly a 
stranger as does she. Her poor fa- 
ther himself did not feel much more 
at home. Since she left home, the 
great fire had ravaged Hamburg 
terribly; and the rebuilding had 
changed it in just the regions he 
knew best. As it happened, also, 
the particular Friedrichs and Wil- 
helms whom he meant to see and 
confer with were out of town, or had 
moved their habitats, so that he could 
not easily find them. It mattered 
the less, because the steamer had 
landed in the morning; and father 
and daughter both were determined 
to go up to Lauenberg without a 
moment of unnecessary delay in the 


great city. 
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Yet here was one of the fancies in 
the mind of the returned exile which 
Bertha had to submit to, — not unwill- 
ingly indeed. He was most eager to 
surprise them all in Lauenberg, which 
was not difficult in fact, as no one 
knew by what. packet they would 
leave London. To surprise them, of 
course, he must go up as promptly as 
he might: it is some ten miles (of 
ours) from Hamburg to Lauenberg; 
and every peasant he had recognized 
in the market that morning would 
be retailing at night the news that 
Max Schwarz and his daughter had 
come home. On the other hand, he 
could not bear to go home by any 
way than the way he lefthome. He 
had come down the Elbe on one of 
the Oberlander boats; and he wanted 
to take Bertha back the same way. 
No man should say he was purse- 
proud because he had come home a 
nabob. He and his had bidden 
good-by to the little town as they 
stepped across from the quay into the 
boat ; and there, please God, he would 
welcome the little town again. Now, 
an Oberlander boat does not go up the 
Elbe so swiftly or so easily as she 
comes down. But Bertha had known, 
since the voyage from America began, 
that her father’s heart was set on 
this modest return to his home; and 
she was well pleased to find, that, 
with a little delay, his wishes could 
be met: she was more pleased, when, 
with bag and baggage, they were 
safely on board the queer craft, and, 
with a fresh, favorable breeze, were 
speeding home, — as they began tocall 
it once more, — up the current of the 
noble river: she was most pleased 
when they arrived. 

Nobody at the landing whom they 
knew. That was forlorn and queer. 
They came to the house through 
streets which were perfectly familiar 
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to Bertha, but which now looked ab- 
surdly short and small. At the door 
of the house, some sort of wandering 
piper, or neighborhood musician, was 
whistling away on his rude clarinet: 
barefoot he stood, with his boots 
hanging over his back for uses more 
important than travel in the village- 
streets. Eager in front of him were 
a cloud of little folks, some of whom 
Bertha knew must be cousins, —two 
little girls hardly big enough to be 
intrusted with a baby-sister, — and on 
a bench by the door Bertha’s own 
grandmother, and a little boy resting 
on her arm, almost as his own puppy 
was resting on him. In the door- 
way, and behind the garden-fence, but 


leaning over it, were the father and- 


mother‘of the family, — her mother’s 
brother and his wife. All parties 
were so much amused by the delight 
with which the three little girls lis- 
tened to the piper, that no one, not 
even the children, observed the ap- 
proach of the American relations. 
Bertha’s father pushed her forward, 
loitering just behind, in the humor 
of the occasion. And Bertha, who 
remembered her grandmother per- 
fectly, touched her slightly, so as to 
call her attention, and said in 
English, “I beg your pardon, but can 
you tell me where Friedrich Baum 
lives?” She knew that the old lady 
understood a little English, and was 
proud to have that recognized. Her 
grandmother looked up, saw the tall 
girl clad in her Boston travelling- 
dress, and shaded with her Boston 
parasol, but did not miss the resem- 
blance to her own Thekla, which al- 
ways affected Kaufmann Baum. “ My 
God, my Thekla!” she cried at first in 
German, and then in English was 
beginning to beg pardon, when Uncle 
Friedrich himself turned round from 
the little shop-door, and Bertha’s aunt, 


who was looking over the garden- 
fence,—and of course they saw 
Schwarz himself, just hanging back 
though he was. Now, seven years had 
not changed him, — no, not by a hair, 
and I had almost said not by a rag. 
He had a gift of consulting old-coun- 
try tailors, and Margaret had a gift 
of making for him old-country shirts ; 
and the two gifts resulted in his cos- 
tume being exactly the same as it was 
when he left home. Bertha at nine- 
teen was very different from what she 
had been at twelve ; but Schwarz was 
unchanged. With one loud cry, they 
welcomed him; and with the same 
moment Bertha was in her grand- 
mother’s embrace, and wellnigh smoth- 
ered by her kisses. 

No, I must not stop to tell you, as 
I fain would, of that night’s jubila- 
tions. At another time, perhaps, we 
will tell of that, but not now. The 
trunks came, and were unpacked. 
The travel-presents from London and 
the travel-presents from Boston were 
divided. Bertha had birch-bark ca- 
noes and Indian moccasons from Ni- 
agara for them, — to encourage their 
notions that all America was in the 
sway of savages. Nor did she tell 
them that the moccasons were made 
by the gross at works at Patterson in 
New Jersey. It would be a pity to 
break the spell! Maple-sugar she 
had for the little ones. Something 
there was for every one, — the chil- 
dren whom she had never seen, and 
grandmamma whom she so well re- 
membered. A jubilant evening, and 
they went early to bed; for, as 
Max Schwarz said, in the new im- 
portance which he tried to assume 
sometimes, “We have grave busi- 
ness to occupy us to-morrow.” Why 
did Friedrich Baum, and why did the 
good grandmother, look a little uneasy 
when he said so? 
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To-morrow showed. They had 
the old-time breakfast, as Max’s 
mother herself would have served it 
for his father in the old days, — only 
the very best china was on the table, 
and the tankard which, as Bertha 
knew very well, only came down on 
state-occasions. And, when break- 
fast was finished, Max Schwarz 
pushed back his chair, and said with 
that same pretence that he was a 
man of business, — 

“Now for the pastor! I will go 
first to tell the pastor I am here; and 
then I will go across to the old home, 
and see my sister Marie!” 

Then, and not till then, did Fried- 
rich Baum gather courage, and ex- 
plained what had happened only on 
Sunday. The pastor, when they 
came to church, had sent word that 
he wished he, Friedrich, would stay 
till after the service; and he had staid. 
Then the pastor had taken him, 
Friedrich, into the vestry, — as he al- 
ways did when there was any thing 
about which he wanted to consult 
him, —and had taken out a letter 
which had come the night before. It 
was an East-Indian letter, and had on 
it the same stamps with the first let- 
ter, —the letter that told of Moritz 
Schwarz’s death. And this letter was 
written by the same lawyer that wrote 
that letter. And this letter was to say, 
that, in the week before it was writ- 
ten, there had appeared at Singapore 
@ man named William Schwarz, who 
said he was son of Moritz Schwarz, 
and that he had two brothers 
also, who were Moritz Schwarz’s 
sons. This William Schwarz said, 
that Moritz Schwarz married at. Cal- 
cutta, and that he had the marriage- 
certificate; and in fact he produced 
it. He produced, also, the certifi- 
cate of his own birth and baptism, 
and those of his brothers. And the 
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letter ended by saying that his claim 
to the estate of the late Moritz 
Schwarz would be properly examined 
in the court at Singapore, and that 
the pastor might be assured that jus- 
tice would be done to all parties. As 


‘Messrs. Jellaby and Jellaby had com- 


municated with the pastor before, they 
had thought it proper to communi- 
cate with him again; and they had the 
honor to be his most obedient and 
most humble servants. This letter 
the pastor had translated to Fried- 
rich Baum; and Friedrich’s mother 
had since seen it, and had satisfied 
herself that the pastor had translated 
it correctly. 

It must be confessed that this 
news, probable as it was, came at the 
first on Max Schwarz with an ele- 
ment of relief rather than regret. He 
knew very well, that as a master of 
music, occasionally buying or selling 
a few sheets of printed music, he was 
filling very decently his place in life. 
He was by no means certain how de- 
cently or how well he should fill the 
position of the master of six hundred 
thousand dollars which he had never 
earned. For Bertha, it must be con- 
fessed, that she was still so young, 
that she, at the first moment, looked 
simply at the queerness, not to say the 


absurdity, of the whole position. The 


solemnity and quaintness of her uncle 
Friedrich’s announcement; the assev- 
eration of her grandmother, that, 
whatever else was wrong, the English 
was correctly translated; the fear of 
her aunt that Max would be terribly 
overwhelmed, or that Bertha would 
be terribly disappointed, —all these, 
joined to the sense that she and her 
father had both been on a wild-goose 
chase, and at the end had not even 
clutched a feather, made Bertha 
much more disposed to laugh than to 
ery. Aftera moment, she looked un- 
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easily at her father; and in the same 
instant he looked uneasily at her. 
“Dear father!” “Dear Bertha!” 
that was all; and, in true German 
demonstrative affection, they flung 
themselves into each other’s arms. 
Then Bertha assured her father that 
she should not be distressed — no, not 
the least bit in the world —if the whole 
vision of their untold wealth vanished 
like a dream of the night. And her 
father called God to witness, most 
seriously and reyerently, that it was 
only for the children that he cared for 
it, a thought of it; that Margaret did 
not care; and that surely he did not 
care. Friedrich Baum could not bear 
to see a million good thalers so coolly 
disposed of, as if they had been an old 
dish-clout. He interrupted the sen- 


timent by his protestations of his con- 
victions that the William Schwarz 
was a liar and a cheat; that he was 
in league with Jellaby and Jellaby; 


and that they were in a league with 
him: nay, he went so far as to imply 
that the English courts were no 
better than they should be; and that, 
not till justice was administered in 
Singapore as it was administered in 
the southern provinces of Denmark, 
or in the free city of Hamburg, and 
by the same forms, would he, Fried- 
rich Baum, believe that this William 
Schwarz was any thing but the vilest 
of impostors. In these views, I must 
confess, his mother seconded him, who 
had lived long enough in this world 
to know that ten dollars would buy 
more bread and butter than one, and 
that a hundred thousand would buy 
much more than ten. 

But they could not, both of them 
together, move the even balance of 
Max’s soul. All he would say was, 
“ We will go to the pastor.” And to the 
pastor he and Friedrich and Bertha 
went accordingly. Of course the pas- 
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tor had nothing to tell but what he 
had already told. Here was the 
letter from Jellaby and Jellaby. It 
seemed, on the one hand, clear enough, 
that, if they were believed when they 
wrote their first letter, there was just 
the same reason for believing them 
when they wrote their second. In,the 
next place, it was clear enough, that, if 
a fortune of six hundred thousand dol- 
lars were lying round loose, waiting 
for a claimant, it was not unnatural 
that in all the islands of the East a 
claimant should appear. In the third 
place, it was known and conceded 
that the Schwarz who had died was 
an “ugly” and cross Schwarz; that 
he left home, almost before any one 
could recollect, in a fit of anger; and 
that he had never directly communi- 
cated with any of the family. This 
had been known and conceded all 
along. It was therefore’clear that he 
might have had ten wives, and buried 
them all, and that information would 
not have reached Lauenberg of any 
one even of bereavements so distress- 
ing. The pastor was sympathetic ; but 
even a sympathetic pastor cannot, by 
his unaided good wishes, kill three 
nephews on the other side of the 
world : far less can he cancel their past 
existence when they have been in 
operation twenty years and more. 
Evidently enough there was noth- 
ing for it but to wait. The proper 
affidavits had been sent from London ; 
the proper commissions had been 
given to.trustworthy people in the 
East. . Nothing else could be done, 
unless, as Friedrich Baum frantical- 
ly suggested, Max Schwarz himself 
went out to Singapore to confront the 
impostor-nephews. This Max point- 
edly refused to do, as he had refused 
from the beginning. First, he would 
not go to the Indies on any account: 
second, he did not know that these 
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men were impostors. Bertha was 
perfectly well aware that her father’s 
presence in Singapore would not in 
the least help the business forward : 
so she did not favor the plan. Fried- 
rich then hinted pretty broadly that 
- his presence in Singapore, particularly 
if he appeared suddenly in the office 
of Jellaby and Jellaby, would con- 
found those conspirators. “But nobody 
seconded the suggestion which he 
made, implying his readiness to under- 
take the voyage. The only duty that 
was clear was to wait, — communicat- 
ing, of course, with the counsel in 
London. 

It became therefore, Bertha’s some- 
what difficult duty to write a letter to 
her lover, as soon as she came home 
that morning, which should say two 
things, on two very different sub- 
jects. First, with all tenderness, she 
was to tell him why she could not 
take the priceless gift he offered her. 
Second, she was to ask him to see the 
counsel in London, and put in their 
hands some explanation of the new 
phase which the Singapore inherit- 
ance seemed to have taken. That is 
to say, her father was urging her to 
do this, as they walked slowly home; 
and poor Bertha was so used to doing 
what everybody else told her to do, or 
asked her to do, or wanted her to do, 
that for the moment she supposed 
that this was really necessary. 

But then, she found herself in her 
little room in the attic, with her port- 
folio on her knees, as is the custom 
of her sex. Then she had had one 
good fit of crying, —yes, and then — 
let me say it reverently —she put her 
head on her hand,and waited a min- 
ute, listening if the Good Father had 
any thing to say toher; and then, in 
so many words, she asked him to help 
her through. Then she opened her 
portfolio, and looked on the paper a 
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minute, and wrote this letter, which 
she then read over, and, without one 
minute for reconsideration, sent by 
little Fritz to the little post-office. 
LAUENBERG, Oct. 30. 

“My pear Dr. Farquuar, — 
Ever since I received your note, so 
kind as it is, I have been distressed 
with one thought: I have been afraid 
that I have misled you without once 
meaning to. But if you knew what 
a relief your mother’s kindness — yes, 
and yours — to a poor, frightened girl, 
away from home, was from the begin- 
ning, I think I know you would par- 
don me. Of course I now know that 
I should have said or done something: 
I should have been more guarded. I 
know it now, when it is too late to 
know it. If I had known it then, I 
should have spared you great pain, — 
and myself as much, dear Dr. Far- 
quhar, I do assure you. 

“But I never dreamed of this. Do 
me the justice to know that I never 
dreamed of this. Do not think — no, 
I know you do not think that I would 
willingly cause a moment’s pain to 
you who have been so kind and so 
generous to my dear father. 

“What you ask for is simply im- 
possible. What distresses me is, 
that I did not know or see or think 
in time to save you from the pain of 
asking. The books say, — those very 
books that we were talking of so mer- 
rily on Thursday, — oh, dear! it seems 
a year ago,—the books say, that 
every woman can put every man on 
his guard, and save him this suffering. 
Dear Dr. Farquhar, it is not so. I 
know you will believe me that I 
would most gladly save any suffering 
to you and yours.” 

When she had come thus far, Ber- 
tha drew a black line all across the 
paper, and went on. 

“The will-o’-wisp that led us here 
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has gone off to his own bogs again; 
and I think he will stay there. I 
hope my dear father will get off his 
letters to London to-day to explain 
to ‘the counsel’ the overthrow of our 
castle. “But I find it impossible to 
say that I am sorry we came. Dear 
Dr. Farquhar, I should be false to 
myself, if, even in this letter, I did 
not say, that I shall always remember 
your kindness and your mother’s 
among the choice blessings of my 
life. 

“ Pray give my love to her, — pray 
ask her to forgive me; and believe me 
“Your grateful friend, 

“Bertaa ScHwaARz.” 


Then Bertha went down to her 
father. He knew she had sent a let- 
ter away, and he supposed that all 
was done which was to be done. And 
she found him in the back of the lit- 
tle shop rummaging among some old 
sheet-music, — which was just where 
he had left it, — and disinterring this 
sonata and that symphony with the 
joy of a child let loose upon an old 
-closet of forgotten playthings. Ber- 
tha had to recall him to himself and 
to his dreams of fortune, and to ex- 
plain to him that he, and not she, must 
write the fatal letter to the counsel. 
Alas! I fear that Max would gladly 
‘have sold all that birthright for a 
mess of pottage ; that if Bertha would 
have let him open his violin-case, 
which~had now come up from the 
pier, and just play for her a few pas- 
sages which he had hummed to her 
once and again on their voyage, or 
just explain to her the true rendering 
of the Sonata X, or just give hera 
hint of what Mozart meant in the ada- 
gio in the Apollo, —if Bertha would 
have only consented to this, I am 
afraid that he would have let the 
counsel go perish, and the inheritance 
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itself sink in the sea. ‘But. Bertha 
was as the nether millstone in her 
hard-heartedness. She dragged him 
away from his beloved closet, and dic- 
tated long letters to the counsel, and 
set him to copying Jellaby and Jel- 
laby’s new letter; while she made an- 
other copy for the family at home, 
and, in one word, converted the day to 
business. Bertha was quite sure that 
there was nothing else to do but to 
face the perplexities, and drive this 
matter through. 

Nor is it necessary that this story 
should linger for me to describe in 
much detail the Ups and Downs of 
the Singapore correspondence. The 
overland mail from India was not 
then what it is now; but before lohg 
the letters on each side began to be 
answers of those which had been sent 
before. The English counsel had 
correspondents high in office and high 
in reputation in the East, in whom 
they had implicit confidence. These 
correspondents had been early propi- 
tiated — so to speak prejudiced, if you 
please — in the interest of Max as the 
rightful heir of the Schwarz who was 
deceased. The London counsel could 
suggest nothing better than waiting 


-till these very distinguished corre- 


spondents could be heard from. 
They were heard from sooner than 
could be expected. Even in the 
East, such a fortune as this of the 
late Schwarz attracts some attention, 
when nobody seems to own it, and 
when it is going a-begging. And 
the moment they had been retained 
in the matter, they remembered it 
daily; and, as soon as the putative 
William Schwarz appeared, the dis- 
tinguished correspondents, without 
waiting special orders, examined his 
credentials. They examined him be- 


fore his face, and they examined much 


more behind his back. They sent to 
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distinguished and very reliable pri- 
vate correspondents of theirs in Syd- 
ney and in Melbourne, who would 
doubtless, by early mails, inform them 
of the real history of the putative 
William. 

After all this communication there 
was more waiting. More letters came 
from Jellaby and Jellaby. Very clear- 
ly they were convinced of the genu- 
ineness of the putative William, or 
were retained to say they were. More 
waiting still; and then began to appear 
copies of letters from the confidential 
and highly-trustworthy Australian 
correspondents of the highly-trust- 
worthy and confidential Indian corre- 
spondents of our London counsel ; and 
all these letters seemed to indicate that 
the three Schwarzes whom William 
Schwarz represented were genuine 
Schwarzes, — born in great poverty, 
and deserted by their father, who was 
well remembered as an “ ugly,” cross, 
sulky, passionate German, who spoke 
very bad English, and left Australia 
and these three children twenty-five 
years ago. Next there began to arrive 
a wholly independent set of documents 
from Australia direct to our English 
counsel. They had written to their own 
very reliable and confidential friends 
in those colonies, so soon as Pastor 
Merck’s letter, copied by Max Schwarz, 
had come to hand. The answers they 
received direct were therefore wholly 
independent of those which came from 
India. Poor Bertha found the tears 
‘running from her eyes as she read 
them. It was the story of a poor Ger- 
man widow — as she thought herself, 
and was thought — fighting sickness in 
wretched poverty, as she dragged along 
a miserable life with these fatherless 
boys. There were copies of letters 
from clergymen and church-wardens 
and charitable !adies, who had befriend- 
ed her. And at last she had died. 
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And then the boys had been cared for, 
as often boys are in new communities. 
They had fought their way along, — 
a good deal mixed up with horses and 
stables, — not a bad set, it seemed 
from the letters, — and, as all parties 
agreed, not men who would willingly 
press a claim in which they did not 
themselves believe. 

Bertha, by this time, gave up the 
whole thing as the will-o’-wisp indeed, 
which at the beginning she had called 
it. Her father took curiously little 
interest in these details. Once and 
again he said that he wanted nothing 
which belonged to another. Once and 
again he tried to recollect something 
pleasant about the brother whose whole 
behavior seemed to have been so worth- 
less ; and once and again he failed. As 
forsthe whole community at Lauen- 
berg, which was regularly informed, 
week by week, of the progress of the 
negotiation, its opinion was distinct, 
that the East-Indian Schwarz was 
the most worthless emigrant who ever 
left that town; that, if he had chil- 
dren, they were not born in wedlock ; 
that, if Max and Bertha were cheated 
out of their inheritance by any who 
belonged, or affected to belong, to him, 
this was only the last and lowest of 
his worthless deeds. In all this crit- 
icism, it was steadily forgotten that 
the million thalers in question was 
the result, at the least, of his parsimo- 
ny, if not of his industry, thrift, and 
enterprise. 

And Dr. Farquhar ? 

No, he did not give it up so. 

First of all, he put himself into 
daily communication with the London 
counsel, — nay, he had _ professional 
friends, and old army friends, and 
friends in the government in Sydney ; 
and he started an independent series 
of confidential inquiries among reli- 
able persons about the antipodean 
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Schwarzes. Really, in those days, the 
origin of the Schwarz family must 
have been the principal subject of con- 
versation in the best circles of Austra- 
lia. And every time he heard any 
thing from the counsel, and every time 
he heard any thing from the antipodes, 
the brave doctor, hoping against hope, 
made it an excuse for writing to Ber- 
tha another letter. Poor Bertha! she 
answered some of them, and some of 
them she did not answer. She did 
the best she knew how to do when 
every letter came, and bound herself 
by no unyielding policy. 
Here is one of his letters. 


HORACE FARQUHAR TO BERTHA 
SCHWARZ. 


Lonpon, Feb. 11, 

Dear Miss Berroa,—The Aus- 
tralian steamer is in; and I have let- 
ters from Mr. Hutchings, — the Meth- 
odist minister of whom I think I wrote 
you, —and from Col. Clapham, under 
whose command I served a winter in 
Toronto. Col. Clapham’s letter con- 
tains nothing which will interest you, 
though he promises in his next some- 
thing decisive. I enclose Mr. Hutch- 
ings’s letter: he seems to be an hon- 
est, well-meaning creature, who has 
evidently done his best, but as evi- 
dently misunderstands the object of 
my inquiries; for I was at least com- 
paratively indifferent whether this 
poor Sara Schwarz had experienced 
religion in his method before her 
death or no. But I would have given 
a good deal for any adequate account 
of her husband’s personal appearance, 
and still more of his-origin; and this 
I do not receive. 

Believe me, it is to me the greatest 
pleasure — indeed, Miss Bertha, it is 
my only pleasure — to collect and for- 
ward these scraps for you, — always 
with the hope that they may in some 
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way be of use to you or to your excel- 
lent father. I can understand very 
well what a wretched business such 
suspense as yours must be. I wish, 
with all my heart, that the matter 
may be decided for you soon, — one 
way or another. Let it be decided any 
way you wish, — if only you could be 
free to care less for odious business- 
details, and to enjoy your home again. 
For me,—I do not ask again for 
more than you permit; at least, I do 
not ask it now. You shall not say 
that you are friendless, even if your 
friends cannot serve you. Nor must 
you say that you are left to work out 
these problems alone, while a dozen 
of the best men in England are doing 
their best that you shall have your 
rights. Believe me, they shall be 
urged up to this by another, who is 
not one of the best men in England, 

but who is, and who will be, 

Yours, and only yours, 

Horace Farquaar. 


“This will never do,” said poor 
Bertha. “Yet what in the world 
can I do about it?” And then she 
turned to the other letter which came 
by the same mail. 


JASPER RISING TO BERTHA SCHWARZ. 
e NEw York, Jan, 30. 

Dear Miss Berroa, — You were 
kind enough to say I might write to 
you when you left us; and I did write 
to tell the result of Oscar’s quest for 
Ruth Cottam. Since that time my 
life has strangely changed; and I 
venture to write again, that I may 
tell you that Detroit is no longer my 
home, and may never be again. 

The cholera broke up all business 
there, — mine, perhaps, most of all. 
My partners both died, you know: my 
best workmen were all scattered. I 
made one and another effort to re- 
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establish myself: but, both in my 
search for men and in the other 
search for money, I was disappointed ; 
and I could not but doubt whether 
Providence really meant that I should 
be a carriage-builder. Circumstances 
brought me here once, and then 
again. I believe all rivers, however 
small, in the end flow into the sea. 
My prime object in ever going into 
carriage-building was to make a 
thorough mechanic of dear Oscar. I 
found an admirable opening for him 
here, in one of the best shops in the 
country ; 
came, I have come as well. He is at 
work, and happy. I am waiting for 
work, and am therefore miserable. 
Meanwhile, I hear from your uncle, 
—on whom I called yesterday, —that 
there seems to be some cloud over the 
brilliant prospect which opened before 
your father when you left us all in 
the hospital. I need not say how 
sorry I shall be if he is disappointed ; 
how wrong it will be if any sharper 
gets possession of a property which is 
rightly his. And yet, for some of us, 
there would be a compensation in 
any news of which the issue should 
be your return to America. I hope 


you have some associations with us 


more agreeable than a year spent 
with smugglers, or a month in hospi- 


and, really, because he 
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tal. And, whenever you do return, I 
can assure you that there are two old 
friends who will be ready with the 
warmest welcome. 

For one, I have always wished that 
the Mr. Schwarz who lived in Singa- 
pore had lived a thousand years. I 
have no association with him, but that 
he called you away from Detroit, and 
from your patients. I wish him and 
his no harm; but I do not see why, 
from his spice-islands, he need be in- 
terfering with the happiness of me 
and Oscar. 

Whenever you have gone as far as 
is necessary at the call of his ghost, 
we hope you will return to America. 
I say “we;” for in this wish I am 
joined by Oscar. I beg you to count 
me, in any event, as 

Yours very truly, — yours always, 
JasPER Risine. 


I do not myself think that Jasper 
wrote as good letters as Horace Far- 
quhar; but I am not sorry that he 
wrote when he did. Bertha knew 
enough to read under the seal of that 
letter. That letter taught her that 
what she had guessed was true. She 
knew now that Jasper hated her un- 
cle’s fortune, and that it had worked 
him woe. For her part, Bertha had 
hated it from the beginning. 


TO I. A. 


As when with patient feet we scale 
In far-off lands a mountain’s' crest, 
And snatch as token from its breast 
Some modest flower with petals pale ; 


When by our hearth-stone we shall sit, 
That flower shall on its faded stem 


Bear memories of Jerusalem 
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Or Arno as we gaze on it; 
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So thou, whom, knowing, I knew not, 
Nor, seeing, saw thee as thou art, 

Whose leaves could hide thy tender heart, 
Fixed in thy native garden-plot : 


Here, where a foreign air surrounds 
With strangeness all the glowing streets, 
And, even in smiling eyes, one meets 
An unfamiliar look which wounds; _ 


Where the heart cries as does a child 
Lost in some woodland’s tangled dells, 
And thinks it hears the village bells 
Call home across the branches wild, — 


Thy voice, thine eye, recall the dear 
Remembered faces far away ; 

And breathing round thee is the play 
Of airs from home which find us here. 


And Sympathy its golden gate 

Flings wide, which leads me on to thee; 
And throned, past guarding pride, I see 
Thy spirit in its royal state. 


The steady fire of conscience clear, 
Star-like above our blinding night, 

Lifts high its unremitting light, 

And shows us that the heavens are near. 


The grace which fashions from a glance 
Delight, and grazing with its wings, 
Bird-like, the surfaces of things, 

Can sway a toy of circumstance. 


The mirth, which with its thread of gold 
Makes bright the sombre web of life, 
And that.rose-perfectness of wife 

Which the girl’s bud could not unfold; . 


And, like a perfume rising there, 
From the heart’s altar to the skies; 
While unseen lips chant litanies, 
The voiceless atmosphere of prayer. 
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BY LAURA CLAXTON. 


“ Now, Jane, be very careful about 
locking all the doors and windows 
every night. And, Sarah, be sure you 
look under the beds and in the closets : 
for they’re excellent hiding-places ; 
and like as not some one will get in, 
and get stowed away when you least 
expect it.” 

“ Why, Aunt Maria, you'll frighten 
the girls out of their senses. Any 
one would think, to hear you, that 
finding some one under the bed was 
a nightly occurrence.” 

“My dear child, I haven’t the 
slightest idea of frightening them; 

‘and they are not frightened, I’m sure. 
Now, are you, girls? I never found 
any one under my bed in my life; 
but I always look every night. I be- 
lieve in the old adage, ‘An ounce of 
prevention is worth a pound of cure ;’ 
though, to be sure, looking under the 
bed after a man was there, wouldn’t 
be exactly the way to prevent his get- 
ting there. No, of course not; and 
there won’t be any one there, I’m con- 
fident; but nevertheless, Sarah, you 
can just cast youreye under. And 
now you'll remember all I’ve said 
about not both going out at the same 
time, and not having any strange 
men in the kitchen; and, above all, 
never allow any one to go up stairs to 
look at the chimneys or lightning- 
rods or water-pipes or gas-pipes or 
any thing of the sort; for that’s the 
latest dodge for getting into houses, 
and walking off with every thing 
there is in them. I believe that is all 
I think of just now. Of course, 
Thomas will look in on you every 
day. Fanny, that expressman ought 
to be here by this time: it’s quarter 
past nine now; and he generally 


comes very early. If he should fail 
us, what should we do? To be sure, 
he never did disappoint me in his life ; 
but there has to be a first time for 
every thing. Jane, you run and look 
up the street, and see if he is com- 
ing.” 

While Jane is watching for the de- 
linquent expressman, let me give you 
a brief description of the persons 
around whom the chief interest of my 
story centres. Miss Stanton, or Aunt 
Maria as we shall most frequently 
call her, is a wealthy maiden lady, 
living by herself in the city of Boston, 
and who, at the opening of our story, 
is about starting on a journey to visit 
some friends at the sea-shore, accom- 
panied by her niece, Fanny. Fanny 
Merton is a bright girl of twenty- 
five, strikingly pretty, at times even 
handsome, as unaffected and sensible 
as she is bright and pretty, and ex- 
ceedingly fond of her old aunt, whose 
volubility and energetic, emphatic 
ways are far more entertaining to her 
than the conversation of most of her 
younger friends. At the opening of 
my story, Fanny had been staying 
with Miss Stanton about three weeks, 
making preparations for her summer 
trip: and now the day had arrived 
when they were to start; and the 
three large trunks containing the 
wardrobes of the ladies stood, locked 
and strapped, ready for the express- 
man, whose delay, although not ex- 
ceeding five minutes, was already 
driving Miss Stanton into a state of 
perfect conviction that he would not 
come at all. 

“Now, Fanny,” she exclaimed, 
turning away from the window, “ who 
would have believed that Brown 
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would have given me the slip in this 
way? J never would have dreamed 
of it. It’s no use for you to lock 
your bag, my dear; for I couldn’t 
think of trusting any strange express- 
man with that trunk, even if there 
were time to send for one; and, really, 
T don’t know as I’d trust Brown with 
it if he knew what was in it; though, 
to be sure, it isn’t fair to suspect his 
honesty just because he is behind 
time. No, my dear, we can’t go to- 
day: that’s a fixed fact. So!” 

“Here’s Brown, ma’am!” called 
Jane from the street-door. “Shall I 
call Thomas ? ” é' 

“Yes, send them right in. What 
time is it, Fanny? Only twenty- 
five minutes past nine! Brown isn’t 
much out of the way, after all. Ah! 
good-morning, Mr. Brown. I was al- 
most afraid you had deserted me.” 

“Deserted you, Miss Stanton!” 
exclaimed the burly expressman, who, 
having been in Miss Stanton’s employ 
ten years, felt himself a privileged 
character. “When I desert you, I 
guess you'll know it, ma’am. Jim 
Brown knows enough not to desert 
his best friends. Now, Thomas, 
there, I tell you this is a whacker! 
I-guess you’ve got something valu- 
able in this, Miss Stanton: gold, I 
should say.” 

“ Nothing of the kind, Mr. Brown: 
nothing of the kind!” cried Miss 
Stanton, with even more than her 
usualenergy. “Just summer dresses! 
summer dresses! but you know they 
make trunks frightfully heavy now- 
adays.” Then turning to Fanny, 
as the two men went off laughing 
with.the trunk between them, she ex- 
claimed, “My dear, you don’t sup- 
pose he suspects? No, of course not, 
of course not; or he wouldn’t have 
talked about weight.” 

“ Aunt Maria, what in the world 
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do you mean? There is some mys- 
tery about that trunk, I know. You 
have not taken your eyes off it this 
morning; and I begin to suspect 
that ” — 

“Sh!” exclaimed Miss Stanton, 
putting one finger to her lips in the 
most mysterious manner, while, with 
her other hand, she gesticulated 
violently towards the open door: “ not 
a word, not a syllable, of your suspi- 
cions whatever they are. I'll tell you 
when we are in the cars. Sh! here 
come the men.” 

Leaving the amazed Fanny to won- 
der what in the world she meant, 
Miss Stanton ran to the door to give 
final directions as to the disposal of 
her trunks. 

“Eastern dépdt, Mr. Brown, to be’ 
left until called for; but that won’t be 
very long; for the train leaves at 
eleven, and I shall start almost imme- 
diately myself: but, if you could stay 
and watch them until I get there, I 
should be worlds obliged, to say noth- 
ing of paying you handsomely.” 

“Couldn’t possibly do it, ma’am,” 
replied Mr. B. “Sorry to disoblige 
you; but I’ve got more odd jobs this 
morning than I’ve had this season. 
But, lor! you needn’t have no fears 
about leaving them there: they’ll be 
safe as lightning-rods with the bag- 
gage-master.” 

“Thomas, bring the horses round 
immediately,” ordered Miss Stanton. 
“I shall go at once. If we start early 
we shall be sure of getting good 
seats.” 

“But think, Aunt Maria,” inter- 
posed Fanny, “we shall have over an 
hour to wait.” 

“T can’t help it, my dear,’ replied 
Miss Stanton, with a return of her 
mysterious manner. “TI can’t help it. 
I’ve particular reasons for wishing to 
look after that trunk myself.. I know 
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you don’t understand: but you will, 
my dear, you will; and then you won’t 
blame me in the least for feeling anx- 
ious. Put your hat on, and we'll be off 
at once. Now, let me see: have we 
got everything? Umbrellas, shawls, 
satchels, lunch-basket, —where is that 
lunch-basket? Now, Jane, what have 
you done with the lunch-basket ?” 

“ Why, here it is, ma’am, out here 
on the hall-table.” 

“To be sure! I put it there myself, 
for fear I should forget it. Now, girls, 
good-by. Remember all I’ve said ; and 
have just as good a time as you can 
without neglecting any thing: not too 
many beaux, you know; but I’ve no 
objections to Tom and Michael. 
Here’s the carriage : now bring out all 
the things.” 

In a few moments the two ladies 
were seated in the carriage, surrounded 
by their shawls, bags, &c.; and, in 
obedience to Miss Stanton’s order, 
the coachman started off at a brisk 
trot; while the two servants stood on 
the side, watching, bowing, and smil- 
ing, until their indulgent mistress 
was quite out of sight. 

I will not attempt a detailed de- 
scription of the mysterious behavior 
of Miss Stanton, both on her way to 
the dépét, and after her arrival there. 

Her intense anxiety in regard to 
the trunks, or, rather, in regard to one 
particular trunk, and, at the same 
time, her efforts to appear unconcerned, 
were sufficient causes to have excited 
the very suspicions she was so afraid of 
rousing. Not even after her baggage 

‘was checked, and the checks safely 
deposited in the bottom of a capa- 
cious pocket in her petticoat, could 
her niece induce her to leave them. 

Even Fanny’s good-nature and pa- 
tience were sorely tried as the hour 
dragged on, and she saw the cars, 
which had been entirely empty on 
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their arrival at the deépét, gradually 
being filled, while her aunt still re- 
mained inflexible in her determina- 
tion to watch the trunks until she 
saw them safely deposited in the bag- 
gage-car. 

“ Aunt Maria,” she exclaimed at 
last, “I really cannot see the sense 
of both of us standing here in this 
absurd manner. If you insist upon re- 
maining, you may; but I shall go now 
and secure a seat, as there will not be 
one left ;” and, suiting the action to 
the word, she began collecting their 
various small pieces of baggage, and 
was about proceeding to the cars, so 
heavily laden that she could hardly 
move, when a gentleman, who had 
been standing near them for some 
time, stepped forward, and politely of- 
fered his assistance. Thanking him 
very gracefully for his timely aid, 
Fanny gladly yielded the two satchels 
into his charge, apparently oblivious 
to the warning looks and gestures di- 
rected towards her by her aunt. The 
car was now so full that the only seat 
which had not been already secured 
was on the sunny side, and conse- 
quently was not very desirable ; but, 
as there seemed no help for it, Fanny 
was about to take possession of it, 
when the gentleman interposed : — 

“Excuse me; but really that seat 
will be unbearable this hot day. I 
have secured this one immediately 
opposite ; and I insist upon your tak- 
ing it.” 

“ But you will find this one just as 
unbearable as we should,” replied 
Fanny. 

“ Not at all,” replied the stranger, 
who had already taken his travelling 
bag and overcoat from the seat he 
had secured, and placed them in the 
objectionable one. “ It will not make 
a particle of difference to me, as I 
shall probably spend most of my time 
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in the smoking-car. Allow me to 
place your umbrellas and shawls in 
the rack.” 

_ As he was doing so, Miss Stanton 
entered the car, looking eagerly about 
for her niece: as she discovered her, 
she hurried forward, and seated her- 
self beside her, merely acknowledging 
the stranger’s politeness with a bow, 
the frigidity of which was so unlike 
her usual pleasant, cordial manner, 
that Fanny looked at her in surprise, 
wondering more and more what the 
mysterious secret could be which was 
evidently the cause of her singular 
behavior. 

“ My dear, I’m surprised at you,” 
said Miss Stanton in an undertone. 
“JT should have thought that you 
were the last person to scrape an ac- 
quaintance with an entire stranger, 
and particularly under the circum- 
stances.” 

* Aunt Maria, what do you mean? 


I haven’t scraped an acquaintance 
with any one. The gentleman was ex- 
ceedingly polite, and not in the least 
officious: he gave up his seat so that 


we might be on the shady side. I’m 
too old, and hope I have too much 
common sense, to resent the civilities of 
a gentleman because he is a stranger.” 

“But, my dear, you don’t know 
whether he is a gentleman or not,” 
insisted Miss Stanton: “in fact, you 
don’t know any thing about him. You 
are so unsuspicious that you might 
easily be deceived by his appearance. 
Zam convinced that he is a profes- 
sional swindler.” 

“ Aunt Maria, what is the matter 
with you?” whispered Fanny. “ You 
don’t know how strangely you act 
and talk ; and, as for being suspicious, 
I never knew you to be so before. A 
professional swindler indeed! Just 
look at him: could any one appear less 
deserving of such a name ?” 
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The stranger, as he sat quietly 
reading his newspaper, apparently 
oblivious to every thing beyond its 
pages, did, indeed, seem utterly un- 
worthy of the harsh judgment which 
Miss Stanton was so mercilessly pass- 
ing upon him. He was a man of 
thirty or upwards, tall and fine-look- 
ing, with a face so much tanned as to 
suggest a life in the open air: he was 
dressed in a travelling suit of Scotch 
gray; and, while he had the air of a 
person who had seen a great deal of 
the world, was very quiet and unas- 
suming in bearing,— in short, to all ap- 
pearances, a perfect gentleman. Not- 
withstanding these apparently patent 
facts, as the cars started Aunt Maria 
leaned closer to Fanny, and grasped 
her arm as she whispered in an im- 
pressive manner, ‘‘He has had his 
eye on us ever since we arrived, and 
I’ve had my eye on him; andI am 
sure, that, notwithstanding my en- 
deavors to appear unconcerned about 
that trunk, he has his suspicions as to 
its contents.” 

“What in the world is in that 
trunk ?” exclaimed Fanny, unable to 
contain her curiosity any longer. 
Aunt Maria looked _ suspiciously 
around the car, hesitated a moment, 
then said, in a much louder key, evi- 
dently for the benefit of her fellow- 
passengers, “Glass! six cut-giass 
dishes that I am taking to Mary; and 
of course I’m worried to death for 
fear they’ll get broken.” Then sud- 
denly dropping her voice, and clasp- 
ing the arm of her niece, whose aston- 
ishment increased at each fresh phase 
of Miss Stanton’s novel behavior, and 
who suddenly became convinced that 
her aunt must be going mad, she 
whispered, “ My dear, it’s no such 
thing! It’s fifteen thousand dollars 
worth-of coupon bonds.” 


Fanny started in amazement. 
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Aunt Maria, are you crazy ?” she 
whispered, almost certain now that 
such was the case. “ You’re joking, I 
know you are. I know you never 
could have been so foolish.” 

“ That’s what Briggs said,” replied 
Aunt Maria, aloud, again in a tone 
which could be distinctly heard by any 
of the neighboring passengers. “He 
wanted me to let him pack them in a 
basket ; but I thought they would go 
just as safely in my trunk.” Then, 
letting her voice fall, “Fanny, ’'m 
most distracted / I’ve had those bonds 
in my house all winter, in hourly ex- 
pectation of being robbed and mur- 
dered ; and I couldn’t leave them be- 
hind. I thought they’d be perfectly 
safe in my trunk. Nothing ever hap- 
pened to any of my trunks, and there 
is no reason why any thing should 
happen now ; but I’ve been most wor- 
ried to death ever since I put them 
there, although I try to appear un- 
concerned.” 

“But why didn’t you send them 
to the bank, or get Mr. Jenkins to 
keep them in his safe?” 

“ And then have the bank robbed, 
or the safe blown up! No, child: I 
' thought it all over; and I came to the 
conclusion that I should feel safer if 
I had them in my trunk. Thank 
goodness, all the rest of my property 
is in real estate, or I should be in an 
insane asylum.” 

Miss Stanton’s disclosure had made 
Fanny almost as nervonps as her aunt ; 
but, seeing that that good lady’s anx- 
iety was making her thoroughly mis- 
erable and unhappy, she determined 
to conceal her own opinions and feel- 
ings on: the subject, and, if possible, 
allay her aunt’s fears, by appearing 
perfectly unconcerned. 

“ Well,” she said after a moment’s 
silence, “I don’t think there is any 
danger of losing the — ahem, break- 
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ing the glass, I mean. You saw the 
trunk put into the baggage-car? ” 

“ Yes; and it was the first one that 
went in,” replied Miss Stanton: “ the 
very first, consequently ever so many 
others were put on top of it; and any 
one would have a hard time if they 
attempted to get at it.” 

“Then I am sure I should not give 
myself a moment’s uneasiness about 
it, for there it will stay until we get to 
the end of our journey; and then we 
can look after it ourselves.” 

“Then you really think that at 
present it is perfectly safe; that I 
need not worry myself about it?” 

“I most certainly do,” replied 
Fanny, in a tone of such perfect con- 
viction that her aunt was completely 
deceived, and, leaning back in her 
seat, for the time at least, scattered 
her fears to the winds, no doubt hast- 
ening the operation by flourishing a 
large Japanese fan whose gorgeous 
coloring was only rivalled by the hue 
of her own heated countenance. 

They rode for some time in silence: 
at last Fanny suddenly asked, “ Aunt 
Maria, where is Mrs. Maynard’s old- 
est son?” 

“Rick? He’s out West now, I 
believe. Youknow, he is making scien- 
tific explorations: he’s been to South 
America, and I’m sure I don’t know 
where else. He has been travelling 
about ever since he came from Europe, 
and that’s as much as five years ago: 
he’s never been home but once dur- 
ing that time. Five years ago, did I 
say ? What was I thinking about ? it 
must be as much as eight: yes, it is 
eight years ago this very month. Dear 
me how time flies! I haven’t seen Rick 
Maynard for ten years: we have al- 
ways missed each other. I was abroad 
when he made his last visit home. 
But I should know the boy if I should 
meet him in Jericho: in fact, we’ve 
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made a little bet by letter about that 
very thing. He says I won’t know him, 
and I say he won’t know me; but he’ll 
have to meet me in the dark if he 
thinks to cheat me.” 

“You call him a boy,” remarked 
Fanny. “I should think he must be 
a man by this time.” 

“ Of course he is; and, for the mat- 
ter of that, was when I last saw him, 
for he must have been twenty one or 
two then; but he always was and al- 
ways will be a boy to me, and such a 
nice bey; but oh, so wild! that is, 
not in a bad way, only just full of fun, 
up to all sorts of tricks, and always 
ready for a frolic night or day, but so 
honest and straightforward. He had 
one of those frank, open faces that 
are a perfect index to the character 
of their owners, such as even the most 
suspicious person in the world could 
not mistrust. His mother wrote me 
that it was more than probable he 
would be home this month. How nice 
it would have been if he could have 
met us in Boston, and gone on with 
us!” 

“Aunt Maria, don’t you think it 
was rather strange that Mrs. May- 
nard didn’t mention me in your let- 
ter? I must say it does not seem very 
much as if she anticipated my visit 
with a great deal of pleasure.” 

“Well, my dear, to tell you the 
truth, she doesn’t know you are com- 
ing.” 

“Doesn’t know I’m coming!” 
echoed Fanny in amazement. 

“ Now, don’t get excited, my dear: 
don’t, I beg of you! just hear me 
through. You know Mrs. Maynard 
and your mother were schoolmates 
and very dear friends. You don’t re- 
member your mother; but you are the 
living image of her; and I knew noth- 
ing would please Mary Maynard more 
than to have a visit from the daugh- 
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ter of her dearest friend, particularly 
when that daughter is as near like 
what her mother was as it is possible 
for one person to be like another; so I 
just took the liberty of taking you 
along with me.” 

“ Aunt Maria, I never would have 
come in the world if I had not have 
supposed that Mrs. Maynard expected 
me; and I must say I think you have 
treated me very shabbily indeed. I 
would never have believed you would 
do such a thing. You certainly gave 
me to understand that Mrs. Maynard 
was very anxious to see me.” 

“ And so she is, my dear. I assure 
you she has spoken of you hundreds 
of times, and always in the warmest, 
most affectionate terms; so that I 
knew that I was only giving hera 
most delightful surprise in taking 
you with me.” 

“ Delightful surprise, indeed ! per- 
haps she doesn’t like surprises of 
that nature,” exclaimed poor Fanny, 
excessively annoyed at the position 
in which she found herself. “ Suppose 
she has no room for me.” 

“Room, room! my child, the house 
is a positive ark, an ark, I assure you: | 
besides, if there isn’t an empty cham- 
ber you can come in with me. Now, 
Fanrfy, don’t. make yourself uncom- 
fortable, and spoil all my pleasure. I 
have never had a moment’s uneasi- 
ness as to what Mrs. Maynard would 
think; but I confess I dreaded telling 
you, just a little, just a little, my 
dear.” 

“T should think so,” replied Fanny, 
laughing in spite of herself at her 
aunt’s funny manner. “It is no use 
for me to pretend not to be provoked, 
for I am, very much indeed; and I’m 
going to look out of the window, and 
not speak again until I get over it.” 

It certainly was not very agreea- 
ble to find that her visit, instead of 
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being eagerly anticipated by Mrs. 
Maynard, as she had been led. to be- 
lieve was really the case, would be an 
entire surprise to her; and it was-with 
no very comfortable reflections that 
her mind was filled as she sat silently 


looking out of the window. For the. 


first time in her life, Fanny was 
thoroughly provoked with her Aunt 
Maria, and was almost wicked enough 
to think, that, if any thing did happen 
to that troublesome trunk and its con- 
tents, it would not be much more than 
her aunt deserved for placing her in 
such an awkward predicament. She 
fully determined that the next day 
should see her face turned homeward ; 
for she was unwilling to remain a mo- 
ment more than was absolutely ne- 
cessary in any house where she was an 
uninvited guest. She could think of 
nothing else ; and, inspite of herresolu- 
tion not to speak again until she had 
calmed her ruffled feelings, said, with- 
out turning her head, “ Really, Aunt 
Maria, you can’t possibly think how 
unhappy [am. Just imagine yourself 
in my place, going bag and baggage 
into the house of a perfect stranger in 
this cool manner.” 

But Aunt Maria seemed also to have 
made a resolution to keep a strict 
silence, for she made no reply; and 
Fanny continued in a tone of injured 
dignity, “I admit that your inten- 
tions were good, that you probably 
thought you were doing me akindness ; 
butit was a-most mistaken kindness, I 
assure you. Indeed, aunt, since you 
have been the means of making me so 
thoroughly uncomfortable, you might 
at least give me a little sympathy.” 

Still Aunt Maria maintained an un- 
broken silence. Fanny turned towards 
her, determined to get some sort of a 
reply: but her words had fallen upon 
deaf ears ; for Aunt Maria sat, with her 
head thrown back, her hands placidly 
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askew, blissfully unconscious of every 
thing around, as she quietly indulged 
in her usual noon-day nap. It was 
too much for Fanny’s sense of the ri- 
diculous ; and she indulged in a quiet 
but hearty laugh ; and with that laugh 
the worst of her discomfiture disap- 
peared. . 

The day dragged slowly on, as days 
spent in the train, with the thermome- 
ter among the nineties, are apt to do, — 
the monotony remaining unbroken, 
except by the usual crying of “ Pa- 
pers!” “ Pop-corn !” and “ Apples!” 
and the slight excitement occasioned 
by running over a cow. Once, indeed, 
as they were about leaving some way- 
station, Miss Stanton startled Fanny 
by making a frantic and most unex- 
pected rush from the car. Fanny 
followed as precipitately, not knowing 
what could be the matter, and beheld 
Aunt Maria running as fast as her feet 
could carry her after a retreating 
truck loaded with baggage just taken 
from their train. Quicker than I can 
write it, Fanny overtook her, and, 
catching hold of her, exclaimed, “ Aunt 
Maria, what is the matter? The cars 
are going. to start. You will .cer- 
tainly be left!” 

“My trunk! my trunk!” gasped 
Aunt Maria, wildly waving her Japa- 
nese fan at the unconscious truckman, 
who was rapidly making his way 
towards a train at the other side of 
station. 

“Tt isn’t your trunk,” cried Fanny, 
dragging poor Miss Stanton by main 
force back to the cars, and fairly push- 
ing her on, just as the cars started. 
Indeed, she herself would have fallen 
if the stranger already mentioned, 
who was standing on the platform 
had not reached forward, and held her 
with a firm grasp. “ Fanny, are you 
sure it wasn’t my trunk? panted 
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Miss Stanton, as they regained their 
seats, and Fanny placed her aunt next 
the window, by that means making 
her own body serve as a barricade in 
case her aunt should meditate another 
raid on some innocent truckman. “I 


was dozing a little, when I suddenly | 


opened my eyes just as that truck 
passed the car; and that trunk looked 
exactly like mine.” 

“There are hundreds of trunks 
like yours,” replied Fanny. “ Didn’t 
you see that that one was. marked R. 
R. G.?” 

“ Was it? ” exclaimed Aunt Maria, 
her face once more assuming its habit- 
ual expression of tranquil good-nature, 
“was it? Well, you know I never can 
read any thing without my glasses.” 

“Then I advise you to put them on, 
and keep them on for the rest of the 
journey,” replied Fanny; “ and please 
understand, that, from this moment, I 
undertake all the care of that unfortu- 
nate trunk: if any thing happens to 
it, I hold myself responsible. We 
ought to be at S by five o’clock, 
and it is now ten minutes of four.” 

“ Thank goodness!” exclaimed Aunt 
Maria. “If I reach my journey’s end 
in safety, I’ll never go again with any 
thing valuable in my trunk.” 

As they approached the next sta- 
tion, many of the passengers began to 
collect their various small pieces of 
baggage ; and, as they entered the dé- 
pot, the conductor threw open the door, 
and shouted something about chan- 
ging cars for somewhere; but as he 
spoke in that utterly unintelligible 
manner which seems to be peculiar 
to conductors, our friends were none 
the wiser for his information. “ Dear 
me!” remarked Aunt Maria, “how I 
do pity all these people who have to 
change cars! What a nuisance it is. 
I am so thankful that we go straight 
through to S = 
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“The prospect is, that we shall be 
solitary passengers,” replied Fanny. 
“Why, really, aunt, isn’t it a little 
singular ? every one but ourselves has 
left the car. You don’t suppose you 
have made any mistake, do you? Per- 
haps, after all, we ought to change 
cars.” 

“Oh, no! I’m sure we don’t,” replied 
Aunt Maria, who was amusing herself 
looking out of the window. “ Mary 
wrote me that this train went straight 
through.” 

At this moment, the strange gen; 
tleman, who had left the car some 
moments previous, came back, and, ad- 
dressing himself to Miss Stanton, said, 
“T beg your pardon, madam; but per- 
haps you are not aware that this train 
goes no farther: there was a new ar- 
rangement made only yesterday, and 
passengers for S must take the 
train on the other side of the station. 
You have just time to do it, and not 
a moment to spare.” 

“Goodness gracious!” exclaimed 
Aunt Maria, springing to her feet, all 
her former anxiety and suspicion 
aroused by the sight of the stranger. 
“Change cars? Let mé go and see 
after my baggage.” 

“Indeed, madam,” replied the 
stranger, who had already assisted 
Fanny in collecting their various bun- 
dles, “ I assure you there is not a mo- 
thent to lose. You need have no anx- 
iety about your baggage: the officials 
attend to that. Take my arm ; for you 
will have to run as it is.” 

Before Miss Stanton could make 
any resistance, the stranger had tucked 
her hand under his arm, and started 
off with her at a round pace, while 
Fanny brought up the rear with a 
carpet-bag and umbrella. 

The gentleman had by no means 
exaggerated the perils of the situation ; 
for atthe moment they appeared round 
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the corner of the station, the conduc- 
tor gave the signal for the train to 
start; but nevertheless, with his aid, 
they got safely aboard. 

Fanny thanked him sincerely for 
his timely assistance ; but Aunt Maria 
threw herself into the nearest seat, too 
exhausted for speech. 

«¢ What should we have done with- 
out him?” exclaimed Fanny, as the 
object of her remarks retired to the 
opposite end of the car. “ If it had not 
been for his thoughtfulness we should 
certainly have been left behind.” 

“Fanny!” gasped Miss Stanton, 
“my suspicions are more ‘than con- 
firmed. Why didn’t he tell us the 
instant the cars stopped, instead of 
waiting until it was so late that it was 
impossible for me to see after my bag- 
gage?” 

“ Why didn’t he tell us!” repeated 
Fanny. “ Because he probably did not 
consider that he was obliged to look 
after us. It was very, very kind in 
him to take the trouble to come back, 
when he saw that we were left behind, 
and if he had been any one else you 
would think so too: but, for some rea- 
son or other, you seem to misconstrue 
every thing he does; and I must say 
his behavior seems all the more ‘gen- 
tlemanly when I consider how you 
treated him this morning.” 

“ T must say, Fanny,” replied Miss 
Stanton in rather an annoyed tone, 
“T never thought you would be so 
completely taken in by good clothes 
and fine looks. However, I shall say 
no more. Only wait, just wait; and 
you will see that I am not so far out 
of the way as you now think.” 

Fanny wisely dropped the subject; 
and the conversation was of a very 
desultory character until they reached 
their destination. 

“T am thankful we are at our jour- 
ney’s end,” thought Fanny, as she 
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followed her aunt out of the cars, 
“although this morning I did not 
think I should be of that opinion; 
but certainly I don’t believe any one 
ever had such a funny time as I have 
had to-day.” 

Her reflections were interrupted by 
her aunt, who told her to remain 
where she was, with the valise, while 
she went to look after the trunks. 
She had been gone but a short time 
when she came trotting back again, 
with a white, horrified face, exclaim- 
ing, as she grasped Fanny with both 
hands, “It’s just as I thought: it’s 
gone! it’s gone!” 

“What! the trunk?” cried Fan- 
ny. “Are yousure? There must be 
some mistake.” 

“No mistake at all: it’s not on the 
train. They say it was probably left 
behind at the station where we 
changed cars; but I don’t believe a 
word of it. I know better. That 
horrid man is at the bottom of it all. 
Oh! what shall I do?” 

“There is but one thing to be 


done; and that is, to go back, and 


look it up. I have not the least 
doubt in the world but that it is all 
safe.” 

“Go back! and after such a day as 
I have had,” exclaimed poor Miss 
Stanton as she seated herself on a 
neighboring trunk, the very picture 
of despair. 

“No: you shall not go if it can 
possibly be avoided,” replied Fanny. 
“T heard the station-master say 
there would be a down train here in 
about fifteen minutes ; and, if there is 
a late train which will bring me back 
to-night, I will go down, and hunt up 
the trunk myself.” 

Fanny hurried inside the station to 
make the necessary inquiries, and, 
coming quickly back, found their 
fellow-traveller in conversation with 
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her aunt. Miss Stanton sat with her 
arms folded, her lips compressed, and 
her head thrown back, her whole 
bearing expressive of defiance. As 
Fanny approached, the gentleman 
was saying, “Indeed, madam, it 
would be no inconvenience to me 
whatever: I should be happy to be 
of some service to you, if you would 
only allow me.” 

“Tmpossible, sir, impossible,” re- 
plied Aunt Maria: “it is quite out of 
the question.” 

“T was just offering to go back for 
the trunk which I understand you 
have lost,” said the gentleman to 
Fanny, as she joined her aunt. “ It 
really seems too bad that you should 
be obliged to do so, after your 
fatiguing journey.” 

“You are very kind, sir, — very,” 
replied Fanny, endeavoring, by the 
warmth of her tone, to make amends 
for her aunt’s ungraciousness; “ but 
I don’t mind going back; and I*think 
my aunt would feel less anxious if I 
went than for any one else to do so. 
Come, Aunt Maria, there is a very 
comfortable lounge in the ‘ladies’ 
room,’ and you can rest yourself very 
nicely while I am gone. Now, don’t 
give yourself a moment’s uneasiness 
about me,” she continued, as she es- 
tablished her aunt on the lounge: “ it 
will take me an hour to go down ; and 
I shall have just a half an hour there 
before the train leaves ; so that it will 
be two hours and a half before I get 
back. The station-master will look 
after our bags; and meanwhile you 
can go to sleep.” 

“Go to sleep, indeed!” replied 
Aunt Maria. “I don’t know what 
you think I’m made of if you think 
I can go to sleep. I’m so sorry you 
have to go back, dear; and this 
dreadful hot day too! Besides, I 
haven’t the least idea I shall ever see 


the trunk again. The impudence 
of that: man in asking me to allow 
him to go back for it! He needn’t 
try to pull wool over my eyes that 
way. I fully believe he knows where 
it is, and is afraid you'll find it. If 
ever I saw impostor stamped on any 
one’s face, it’s stamped on his. There 
he is now, looking in at the window. 
Fanny, it is certainly very suspicious 
the way he hangs round this place. 
Why doesn’t he go off? Be sure 
and don’t speak to him when you go 
out.” 

“ Aunt. Maria, I know you do him 
great injustice; but there is the 
train. Good-by. You'll see me back 
again before ten, trunk and all.” 

Fanny had hardly left the room, 
when Aunt Maria thought of some 
parting injunction which she wished 
to give her. Hurrying to the door, 
she reached it just in time to see the 
stranger politely assist Fanny into 
the car, and then spring in after her - 
himself. Poor Aunt Maria! she 
made a rush forward, intending to 
follow at all hazards ; but she was too 
late. Before she could reach the 
train, it started ; and, as if to add in- 
sult to injury, the stranger, upon see- 
ing Miss Stanton, politely raised his 
hat, as he made a profound bow. 

Poor Aunt Maria! her anxiety 
and despair can hardly be pictured. 
What she had undergone before 
was as nothing in comparison to her 
present state of mind; for then it 
was her trunk alone which she be- 
lieved to be at the tender mercies of 
the stranger; but now her niece had 
fallen into his wiles, —was at that 
moment being carried miles away, 
alone and unprotected, on the same 
train with one whom she sincerely 
believed to be an impostor of the 
deepest dye. Her conscience smote 
her when she remembered that it was 
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through her influence alone, and 
partly to oblige her, that Fanny had 
undertaken the journey at all; and, 
when she imagined its possible end- 
ing, she suffered positive agony. She 
walked the platform ; she walked the 
ladies’ room, giving vent to her feel- 
ings in only half-suppressed groans; 
and, altogether, conducted herself in 
such a singular manner that the sta- 
tion-master became convinced she 
was mad, and retired into the ticket- 
office, where he could keep an eye 
upon her movements, and yet be at a 
safe distance. But at last she threw 
herself on the lounge, and, overcome 
by the heat and fatigue, fell into a 
troubled sleep, from which she awoke, 
an hour later, to see, by the dim 
light. the station-lamps afforded, the 
object of all her terrors bending over 
her. At the sight of him she sprang 
to her feet, and caught his arm, ex- 
claiming, — 

“My niece! my niece! What 
have you done with my niece ?” 

Before he could reply, Fanny, who 
had been standing at the head of the 
sofa, where Miss Stanton did not per- 
ceive her, threw her arms round her 
aunt, and said in an assuring ,tone, 
“Why, here I am, auntie. What is 
the matter? You must have been 
dreaming. Don’t look so frightened. 
I am all right, and, what is more, 
have brought the trunk back with me.” 

But poor Miss Stanton’s nerves 
had received a shock from which they 
could not readily recover. She threw 
her arms round Fanny, and wept over 
her as if she had been given back to 
her from the grave; and it was some 
time before she was sufficiently calm 
to enter the conveyance which stood 
at the door of the station ready to 
take them to the very end of their 
journey. Even then, it was impossi- 
ble to allay her suspicions in regard 
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to the stranger. And, notwithstand- 
ing Fanny’s account of his exceeding 
kindness in looking for the missing 
trunk, and the thoughtful, yet unob- 
trusive, manner in which he had ren- 
dered her every possible service, it 
was in any thing but a grateful 
tone that she thanked him for what 
he had done, and even then not until 
she had received several nudges from 
Fanny to remind her of her duty. 

At last the trunks were all safely 
strapped on to the forlorn-looking, 
three-seated dépét-wagon, which was 
the only public carriage the town 
afforded; and Fanny secretly con- 
gratulated herself that the worst of 
her trials was over; for her dread 
of meeting Mrs. Maynard had con- 
siderably paled beside the numerous 
and trying circumstances of the day: 
but she had hardly settled herself in 
her corner of the wagon, with a sigh 
of relief, when she felt her arm 
grasped in a most spasmodic manner 
by her aunt, who exclaimed, — 

“Fanny, do you hear? That man - 
is actually coming in here. What 
shall wedo? I heard him talking in 
an undertone to the driver. I dare 
say he was bribing him. Oh, misery! 
misery! misery! it’s a five miles’ 
drive; and we shall be completely at 
his mercy!” 

“Hush, Aunt Maria!” whispered 
Fanny. “ What if he should hear you? 
For my part, I’m thankful he is go- 
ing, for” — 

But the rest of her speech was in- 
terrupted by the opening of the 
wagon-door, and the entrance of the 
individual in question. If he were at 
all aware of the light in which Miss 
Stanton regarded him he certainly 
gave no evidence of the fact; for he 
was as polite and affable as if she had 
not snubbed him every time she had 
had an opportunity during the day. 
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. Although only a little after eight 
o’clock, it was already quite dark ; for 
the sky had become overcast with 
heavy, black clouds, which Fanny 
watched with growing anxiety; for 
one'of Aunt Maria’s greatest weak- 
nesses was an utterly uncontrol- 
lable fear of thunder-storms ; and when 
- at home, at the first suggestion of one 
she retired to her own room, shut the 
‘shutters, lighted the gas, and almost 
smothered herself between the mat- 
tress and feather-bed. But Miss 
Stanton was so occupied watching 
every movement of the stranger with 
the vigilance of a first-class detective, 
that they had ridden some distance 
before she remarked the forbidding 
aspect of the sky, and even then only 
made some slight comment on its 
being unusually dark for that hour of 
the evening. Fanny would gladly 
have attributed the growing darkness 
to the fact that they were riding 
through thick woods; but, before she 
could reply, the driver turned round, 
and remarked to the stranger, “TI tell 
you, we’re goin’ to hev the biggest 
storm of the season. Jest look at them 
clouds: the whole hevins is like ink.” 

“A storm!” cried Aunt Maria: “a 
storm ! Oh, drive in somewhere and let 
me get out! I shall die of terror if I 
stay in this wagon!” 

“ Get out? I guess not,” replied the 
driver in an unmoved tone. “There 
ain’t no kind of a habitation ’twixt 
here an Mis’ Maynard’s; an’ that’s a 
matter o’ four mild at the shortest 
kalkerlation. You jest set quiet, 
ma’am, an’ take what comes.” 

“But I’m frightened almost to 
death!” cried Miss Stanton, utterly 
disregarding all Fanny’s endeavors to 
quiet her. “TI shall be struck, I know 
I shall!” 

“ Well, now, ma’am, ’twould be real 
kind o’ curus if you should be,” re- 
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marked the driver in his deliberate 
way : “’twould be real curus; for the 
only case o’ lightnin’-strikin’ I ever 
hearn on in these parts happened to 
a man thet was drivin’ through these 
very woods, at this very hour in the 
evenin’, five years ago this summer. 
It jest split his team all to atoms, and 
knocked him dead; dead, ma’am, 
dead as a door-nail.” ~ 

“Don’t!” fairly screamed Aunt 
Maria: ‘‘ don’t ! how can you tell such 
dreadful stories when we are in mo- 
mentary danger ourselves? There it 
comes! oh, there it comes !” 

At that instant there was a blind- 
ing flash of lightning, immediately 
followed by a peal of thunder, which 
seemed to shake the earth to its very 
foundations. Aunt Maria shrieked 
aloud, and, covering her face with her 
hands, shook from head to foot, while 
Fanny threw her arms round her, do- 
ing her best to comfort her, while 
she mentally consigned the driver to 
the bottom of some nameless sea for 
his want of tact. 

The rain began to pour in torrents, 
driving in at the open front of the 
wagon, and threatening to drench its 
occupants. “I say, sir,” remarked 
the driver, “you lend a hand, will 
yer? an’ [ll put up the curtain: it’ll 
keep the rain out first-rate.” 

Aunt Maria gathered sufficient 
courage to open her eyes, and see what 
was going on, and’beheld the stranger 
and driver struggling to put up a 
leather curtain, which reached from 
the floor of the wagon to thé top, 
and, when securely fastened, complete- 
ly shut out the driver from the 
other occupants of the wagon. This 
was more than Miss Stanton could 
endure. Great as was her fear of the 
storm, it had by no means overpow- 
ered her anxiety in regard to the 
stranger ; and the idea of being shut 
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up with him in almost total darkness 
was unbearable. “No, no,” she ex- 
claimed in a very decided tone, as she 
leaned forward, and interrupted the 
movements of the two men: “I can’t 
have that up! I won’t have it up! I’d 
rather be drenched.” 

“But, Aunt Maria,” interposed 
Fanny, “don’t you see that the gen- 
tleman will get wet through ? He ” — 

“?Tain’t no use talkin’,” interrupted 
the driver, as, in spite of Miss Stan- 
ton’s remonstrances, he continued to 
fasten the curtain; “fur, even if he 
don’t care, Jdeu. I’ve jest hed them 
’ere quishins new-covered; and I’ve 
no idee o’ lettin’ on ’em git wet.” 

There was no help for it ; and Aunt 
Maria’s fears, as she found herself 
shut up in what would have been total 
darkness if it had not been for the 
constant flashes of lightning which 
made their way in through the small 
windows, was something really terri- 
ble. At least so Fanny thought, as 
Miss Stanton clung to her arm with 
both hands, clutching it with equal 
violence at each clap of thunder and 
every movement made by the stran- 
ger, who, finding that any remarks 
from him tended to excite, rather than 
quiet, his fellow-traveller, wisely kept 
silent. 

The storm, however, proved as brief 
as it was severe: it abated even be- 
fore they reached the end of their 
drive; and, as they turned into Mrs. 
Maynard’s avenue, the moon showed 
a benignant face between the drifting 
clouds. “See,” exclaimed Fanny, 
as she took a limited view of the 
prospect through the tiny window, 
“ Aunt Maria! there is the moon over 
my right shoulder, — a good omen cer- 
tainly.” 

“ Don’t talk to me of good omens,” 
replied Aunt Maria as the wagon 
stopped. “Only just let me get out of 
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this thing: that’s the best omen I 
want. I’d as lief ride in the Black 
Maria;” and she added under her 
breath, “I believe I’d be sure of as 
good company.” 

The journey and its trials now fair- 
ly over, Fanny’s apprehensions in re- 
gard to what Mrs. Maynard’s recep- 
tion of her would be returned with 
even more than their original force; 
and she followed her aunt up the steps 
with any thing but a light heart. 

“TI don’t know what to make of 
this,” remarked Miss Stanton as she 
rang the door-bell. “No one on the 
watch for me: this is not like Mary 
Maynard.” 

At that moment the door was 

opened by a colored man, who, as 
Miss Stanton coolly walked by him, 
looked somewhat surprised, but civilly 
asked if she wished to see Mrs. May- 
nard. , 
' “See Mrs. Maynard!” repeated 
Aunt Maria in a nettled tone, “of 
course Ido. But first help that man 
in with the largest trunk: the others 
can stay on the piazza for the pres- 
ent.” 

The man hesitated a moment : then 
did as he was told. As he sat the 
trunk down, Aunt Maria asked, 
“ Doesn’t your mistress expect me ? ” 

“ Why, really, ma’am, I can’t say. 
I didn’t know any one was expected; 
but you step in here, ma’am, and [ll 
go and speak to Mrs. Maynard.” 

He showed them into a small, cosey 
room on the right of the hall, and 
then left them. Aunt Maria sank 
into the nearest arm-chair; but Fanny 
remained standing, exclaiming, half 
under her breath, “O Aunt Maria! 
it is evident that even you were not 
expected ; and what will she say when 
she sees me? The house must be full 
of company; for I caught sight of 
ever so many people in the drawing- 
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room. I never was so mortified in 
my life!” 

“ Fiddlesticks !” exclaimed Aunt 
Maria. “I’m not a bit concerned. 
Here she comes now.” 

At that moment a large, fine-look- 
ing lady appeared at the door, and 
was about to approach Fanny, when, 
upon seeing Miss Stanton, she hur- 
ried towards her, with both hands 
extended, as she said, “Why, Aunt 
Maria, you dear old thing, to give me 
such a nice surprise! You know I 
didn’t expect you until Thursday.” 

“Thursday !” exclaimed Aunt Ma- 
ria,,as she returned Mrs. Maynard’s 
warm greeting. “Did you write me 
to come Thursday ?” 

“Certainly I did,” replied Mrs. 
Maynard: “ because I knew that this 
arrangement about changing cars was 
only temporary, and by Thursday 
you could come right through.” 

“So much for my stupidity, and 
trying to read without my glasses. I 
read it Tuesday ; and the consequence 
is, that I’ve had the most horrible 
day I ever had in my life.” 

“ But who is your young friend?” 
asked Mrs. Maynard: “a stranger to 
me, but, nevertheless, welcome to my 
house.” 

“ Look again, Mary Maynard, look 
- again,” said Aunt Maria; “and she 

won’t seem a stranger to you long.” 

Mrs. Maynard advanced to where 
Fanny stood blushing with confusion. 
She hesitated a moment: then her 
face lighted up with pleasure as she 
took Fanny’s hand in both hers, and 
said, in a tone of real feeling, “ In- 
deed, she shall be a stranger to me no 
‘longer: none but Fanny Merton’s 
child could have a face like that. I 
cannot tell-you how welcome you are, 
my dear. Aunt Maria could not pos- 
sibly have given me a more delight- 
ful surprise.” 
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“ There now, Fanny, I hope you’re 
satisfied,” said Aunt Maria, as she 
untied her bonnet-strings. “ She’s 
worried herself into a fair fever be- 
cause 1” — 

Aunt Maria never finished that 
sentence; for, before she. had time to 
do so, the power of speech was taken 
from her by the sight of their fellow- 
traveller, who seemed to be ubiqui- 
tous ; for at that moment he appeared 
at the door, and, without saying a 
word to any one, rushed into the 
room, and threw his arms round Mrs. 
Maynard in a very enthusiastic and 
unceremonious greeting. Mrs. May- 
nard, on finding herself so suddenly 
embraced, gave a little cry of sur- 
prise : then seemed to accept the situa- 
tion with the utmost satisfaction, and 
returned the stranger’s greeting with 
an ardor equal to his own. 

Miss Stanton sat with her bonnet 
half off, in open-mouthed wonder, 
until Mrs. Maynard, seeing her aston- 
ishment, cried joyfully, “ Why, Aunt 
Maria, don’t you know him? Then 
allow me to present Mr. Richard 
Maynard.” 

“ Rick Maynard!” cried Aunt Ma- 
ria, finding her voice at last: “ Rick 
Maynard!” 

“ Yes: Rick Maynard,” repeated 
that gentleman, giving her a hearty 
kiss. “ Rick Maynard, whose ‘frank, 
honest face is such a perfect index to 
his character that even the most sus- 
picious person in the world could not 
mistrust it.’ ” 

“You old rascal!” cried Miss Stan- 
ton: “did you hear all that? And 
you knew me all the time! Why 
didn’t you tell me who you were? ” 

“ And spoil my joke? No, indeed. 
I’m glad you haven’t forgotten our bet.” 

“Tl be even with you yet, sir,” 
replied Aunt Maria. “But Fanny; 
did she know you?” 
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“No,” replied Richard Maynard, 
dropping his boyish manner, and bow- 
ing low to Fanny, who had stood a 
silent but amazed spectator of the 
little scene; “but your niece’s in- 
stincts are sufficiently fine to enable 
her to recognize a gentleman wher- 
ever she sees him.” 
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“Hm!” grunted Aunt Maria: 
“that’s meant to annihilate me; but 
I can bear it. Mary Maynard, give 
me some supper; and then I'll give 
you such an account of my journey as 
will make you wonder that I’m alive 
to tell the tale.” 


THE GESTA ROMANORUM. 
II. 


WE add in this number a few fur- 
ther extracts from the curious old 
“Gesta Romanorum.” They are en- 
tertaining, and can be made instruc- 
tive to those who have a mind to 
learn. 


OF CONFESSION. 

A certain king, named Asmodeus, 
established an ordinance by which 
every malefactor, taken, and brought 
before the judge, should distinctly de- 


clare three truths against which no 
exception could be taken, or else be 
capitally condemned. If, however, 
he did this, his life and property 
should be safe. It chanced that a 
certain soldier transgressed the law, 
and fled. He hid himself in a forest, 
and there committed many atrocities, 
despoiling and slaying whomsoever 
he could lay his hands upon. When 
the judge of the district ascertained 
his haunt, he ordered the forest to 
be surrounded, and the soldier to be 
seized, and brought, bound, to the seat 
of judgment. “You know the law,” 
said the judge. “I do,” returned the 
other: “if I declare three unques- 
tionable truths, I shall be free ; but if 
not, I must die.” —“ True,” replied 
the judge: “ take, then, advantage of 
the law’s clemency, or undergo the 
punishment it awards, without delay.” 
— “Cause silence to be kept,” said the 
soldier undauntedly. His wish being 
complied with, he proceeded in the 
46 


following manner: “The first truth 
is this. I protest before ye all, that 
from my youth up, I have been a bad 
man.” The judge, hearing this, said 
to the by-standers, “He says true.” 
They answered, “Else, he had not 
now been in this situation.” —“ Go on, 
then,” said the judge. “What is the 
second truth?” — “TI like not,” ex- 
claimed he, “ the dangerous situation 
in which I stand.” — “ Certainly,” 
said the judge, “we may credit thee. 
Now, then, for the third truth; and 
thou hast saved thy life.” — “Why,” 
he replied, “if I once get out of this 
confounded place, I will never willingly 
re-enter it.’”— “Amen,” said the 
judge. “ Thy wit hath preserved thee : 
go in peace.” And thus he was saved. 


APPLICATION. 

My beloved, the emperor is Christ. 
The soldier is any sinner: the judge 
is a wise confessor. If the sinner 
confess the truth in such a manner as 
not even demons can object, he shall 
be saved, that is, if he confess, and 
repent. ; 

OF FORESIGHT AND CARE. 


A king had an only son, whom he 
tenderly loved. He caused a golden 
apple to be made at an immense ex- 
pense; and shortly after its fabrica- 
tion, he sickened. Finding his end 
approach, he called to him his son, 
and spoke after the following manner: 
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“ My dear son, if it please God that I 
should not recover from the sickness 
under which I suffer, on my blessing 
I charge you, travel through town 
and country, and take with you the 
golden apple which I caused to be 
made: find out the greatest fool, and 
deliver to him that apple from me.” 
The son faithfully promised to exe- 
cute his parent’s wish ; and the king, 
turning himself toward the wall, re- 
signed his spirit. A splendid funeral 
was prepared; and, after the inter- 
ment, the son set out upon his travels, 
with the apple in his possession. 

He traversed many countries and 
kingdoms, and found abundance of 
fools, but none whom he thought 
quite worthy of the apple. At last, 
he entered a certain province, and 
approached its principal city. ‘Ob- 
serving the king, very magnificently 
attended, riding through the streets, 
he asked various questions respecting 
the person he saw, and especially of 
the institutions of the country. He 
was answered, that, according to their 
custom, the throne was annually va- 
cated; and that the late possessor, 
deprived of every honor, was driven 
into banishment, where he died in 
obscurity and poverty. The travel- 
ler, hearing the account, exclaimed, 
“ This is the man! I have found him 
whom I sought;” and immediately 
hastening to the palace, he bent his 
knee, and cried, “Hail, O king! 
my deceased father bequeathed to 
you this golden apple in his last will.” 
The king received the gift, and said, 
“ My friend, how can this be? Your 
royal parent knew nothing of me, nor 
have I ever performed any service to 
him. Why, then, hath he left me so 
valuable a present?” —“The king, 
my lord,” replied he, “ bequeathed it 
not more to you than toanother; buton 
his blessing, he charged me to bestow 
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it upon the greatest fool that I could 
find. And I have now travelled 
through various kingdoms and coun- 
tries, but no where have I discovered 
so exquisite a fool and madman. 
Therefore, according to my sire’s 
command, I resign the apple to your 
most gracious Majesty.”— “But,” said 
the king, “on what account do you 
take me for a fool?’ — “TI will tell 
you, my lord,” returned the other. 
“You are king for one year; and 
then, doomed to poverty and exile, 
you perish most miserably. I declare 
to you, I do not believe that there is, 
in the whole world, such an instance 
of egregious folly. For would any 
but a fool choose so short a time of 
splendor for an end so calamitous ? ”— 
“Why,” replied the king, “you are 
doubtless right ; and, therefore, while 
I yet reign, I will prepare for my 
future existence. I will send the 
greater portion of my wealth into a 
remote land, upon which I may live 
in comfort when I am driven into 
exile.” He did so; and for a number 
of years enjoyed great prosperity, and 
ended his life in peace. 
APPLICATION. 

My beloved, the king who be- 
queathed a golden apple to fools is 
God. That apple is the world. The 
king who reigned for a year is any 
man who lives in this world (consid- 
ered with respect to futurity) but as 
forasingle hour. Let us, then, make 
provision for the future. 

OF CONCORD. 

Two physicians once resided in a 
sity who were admirably skilled in 
medicine: insomuch, that all the sick 
who took their prescriptions were 
healed ; and it thence became a ques- 
tion with the inhabitants which of 
them was the best. After a while, a 
dispute arose between them upon this 
point. Said one, “My friend, why 
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- should there be discord or envy or an- 
ger; let us make the trial ; and whoso- 
ever is inferior in skill shall serve the 
other.” — “But how,” replied his 
friend, “is this to be brought about ? ” 
The first physician answered, “ Hear 
me. I will pluck out your eyes, with- 
out doing you the smallest injury, and 
lay them before you on the table; 
and when you desire it, I will replace 
them as perfect and serviceable as 
they were before. If, in like manner, 
you can perform this, we will then be 
esteemed equal, and walk as brethren 
through the world. But, remember, 
he who fails in the attempt shall be- 
come the servant of the other.” — “TI 
am well pleased,” returned his fellow, 
“to do as you say.” Whereupon, he 
who made the proposition took ont 
his instruments, and extracted the 
eyes, besmearing the sockets and the 
outer part of the lids with a certain 
rich ointment. “ My dear friend,” 
said he, “‘ what do you perceive ?” — 
“Of a surety,” cried the other, “I see 
nothing. I want the use of my eyes, 
but I feel no pain from their loss. I 
pray you, however, restore them to 
their places, as you promised.”—“ Wil- 
lingly,” said his friend. He again 
touched the inner and outer part of 
the lids with the ointment, and then, 
with much precision, inserted the 
balls into their sockets. -“‘ How do 
you see now?” asked he. “ Excel- 
lently,” returned the other: “nor do 
I feel the least pain.” — “ Well, then,” 
continued the first, “it now remains 
for you to treat me in a similar man- 
ner.” 1— “JT am ready,” said the lat- 
ter. And, accordingly, taking the 
instruments as the first had done, he 
smeared the upper and under part 
of the eye with a peculiar ointment, 

1A foolish physician. If the other succeeded, 
he acknowledged his superiority, or equality at 


least: if not, he lost his eyes. At all events, he 
could gain nothing by the experiment. 
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drew out the eyes, and placed them 
upon the table. The patient felt no 
pain; but added, “I wish you would 
hasten to restore them.” The opera- 
tor cheerfully complied; but, as he 
prepared his implements, a crow en- 
tered by an open window, and, seeing 
the eyes upon the table, snatched one 
of them up, and flew away with it. 
The physician, vexed at what had 
happened, said to himself, “If I do 
not restore the eye to my companion, 
I must become his slave.” At that 
moment a goat, browsing at no great 
distance, attracted his observation. 
Instantly he ran to it, drew out one 
of its eyes, and put it into the place 
of the lost orb, “My dear friend,” 
exclaimed the operator, “how do 
things appear to you?” —“ Neither 
in extracting nor in replacing,” he an- 
swered, “did I suffer the least pain; 
but, bless me! one eye looks up 
to the trees!” — “Ah!” replied the 
first, “this is the very perfection of 
medicine. Neither of us is superior: 
henceforward we will be friends, as 
we are equals, and banish far off that 
spirit of contention which has de- 
stroyed our peace.” The goat-eyed 
man of physic acquiesced: they lived 
from this time in the greatest amity. 


APPLICATION. 


My beloved, the two physcians are 
the new and the old law. Thus the 
Jews and Christians contend: the 
extracted eyes denote those parts of 
the old law which Christians retain. 
The crow is the Devil; and the goat’s 
eye typifies those ceremonies of the 
Jews to which they attach so much 
importance, and by which they are 
not able to discern the truth. 

OF PRAYER, WHICH IS AS HARMONY 
BEFORE GOD. 


When Tiberius reigned he was pas- 
sionately fond of music. It happened, 
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that, as he once pursued the chase, he 
was struck with the sound of a harp, 
whose sweetness so delighted him 
that he turned his horse’s head, and 
rode to the place from which it issued. 
When he arrived there, he perceived a 
certain poor man seated on the 
ground, having a harp in his hand. 
‘From hence arose the melody ; and the 
emperor was refreshed and exhila- 
rated by the delicious tones that he 
cteated. “My friend,” said the king, 
“inform me how it is that your harp 
sounds so sweetly.” 
“My lord,” answered the other, 
“for moré than thirty years I have 
sat by this stream, and God has be- 
stowed upon me such execution that 
the moment I touch the chords of my 
harp, the very fishes, enchanted with 
the harmony, come even into my 
hand, and afford sustenance to my wife 
and my family. But, unhappily for 
me, a certain whistler has arrived 
within these few days from another 
country; and he whistles so admira- 
bly that the fishes forsake me, and go 
overtohim. Therefore, my lord, since 
you are powerful, and the ruler of 
this kingdom, give me some aid 
against this abominable whistler.” 
“My friend,” returned the king, “TI 
ean help you only in one thing; but 
this will be sufficient. I have in my 
hunting-bag a golden hook, which I 
will give you: fasten it on the top of 
a rod, and then strike your harp. The 
sound will inveigle the fishes ; and as 
soon as they approach, by means of 
the hook draw them to land. If you 
follow my advice, the whistler will 
depart in great trouble.” The poor 
man did as he was directed; and be- 
fore the fishes could arrive at the place 
where the whistler was stationed, the 
hook brought them to land. The 
whistler, perceiving himself out-done, 
retired in much tribulation. 
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APPLICATION. , 

My beloved, the emperor is Christ : 
the harmony which delights him is 
prayer. The water is the world: the 
fishes are sinners. The poor manisa 
preacher, and the harp is the Sacred 
Writings. The whistler is the Devil, 
and the golden hook is Divine Grace. 

OF FREE WILL. 

There was formerly a king, in whose 
reign a law was enacted that the el- 
der brother should divide the inherit- 
ance; and then, that the younger 
should have the choice. The reason 
of which was, that they considered it 
a greater proof of discretion to appor- 
tion than to select; and the elder 
ought to be the wiser. There was 
also another law, which permitted the 
son of a slave to receive an ‘estate as 
well as the son of a freeman. Now, 
there were two brothers, the one born 
of a handmaid and the other of a free 
woman, between whom an estate was 
to be divided. The elder, therefore, 
divided it in this manner. On one 
side he placed the whole inheritance, 
and on the other his brother’s mother. 

_ The latter reflected that he ought 
to love his parent beyond all else ; and 
consequently chose her, trusting to the 
kindness and liberality of his brother. 
But here he was deceived; for he 
would supply him with nothing. Up- 
on which he hastened to the judge, 
and complained that his brother had 
excluded him from his inheritance. 
The brother made answer that the 
matter rested not with him, since he 
who chooses, not he who divides, is se- 
cure of his portion. 

APPLICATION. 

My beloved, the two sons are Christ 
and man: the elder, that is Christ, di- 
vided the inheritance. The mother is 


the earth, which the younger chose, 
and thereby lost heaven. 
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CHRISTIAN morality is a standard which it is right to apply to 
critics and criticism. It is not the only standard, of course, any 
more than it is in a horse-trade. In both, there should be knowledge 
of the matter in hand. But whether the creature disposed of have 
_two legs or only four, and no matter how professionally skilful the 
expert who conducts the transaction, he does wrong, and deserves 
reproof, if he deals otherwise than uprightly, and if he deals otherwise 
than kindly. Business men and critics alike—those who deal in 
gold and those who deal in rules—are especially liable to forget the 
Golden Rule: Its very name might have been chosen to serve as a 
reminder. It is easy enough, indeed, to demonstrate that right can- 
not exist in any broad or complete sense without kindness. In vain 
would theologians distinguish between the justice and mercy of God 
Almighty. The profoundest intuitions of our hearts tell us, that 
without either the other would not exist. The truest justice is the 
truest mercy. We poor human beings have minds built up of bits 
that must be painfully managed, so as not to contradict and jar and 
neutralize each other any more than we can help; but that of the 
Creator moves and acts as one and harmonious. We must watch 
and strive to prevent one impulse or another impulse from getting 
the upper hand, and running off with the whole of us. Too much 
mercy, for instance, diverts sympathy from the family of a mufflered 
man, and from the needs and dangers of good citizens generally, to 
the criminal,— of all people in the world! —and occupies itself 
in preventing him from being punished. Too much justice, on the 
other hand, is often seen to erect the literary critic into an Azrael 
who rung his sword with impartial calmness through every writer 
who comes before him, apparently on the principle, that, because they 
are all human beings, they ought every one to die. But such mur- 
dering doctrines as that cannot be admitted, — at least, not outside of 
theology. 

It is this terrible and indiscriminate severity which has made crit- 
ics so hateful and hated. Of all the disagreeable literary nicknames, 
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the most ill-flavored are Zoilus, Aristarchus, Dennis. Even Thersites 
is hardly more unsavory. And how many people are there who 
know of the almost universal contempt which great writers have felt 
and expressed for this parasitic species? In literature, as in zodlogy, 
a character exceptionally disgusting has attached to creatures which 
have only that secondary low-grade life which is supported by suck- 
ing the blood of nobler and more independent beings. Thackeray 
says, with his characteristic quiet rancor under a cover of assumed 
respectful timidity, that a critic is “‘ a Solomon that sits in judgment 
before us, and chops up our children.” Mr. Lowell, with funny par- 
ticularity and exquisitely ludicrous imitation of solemn scientific 
‘ methods, describes him as a bug. Over and over has it been ex- 
plained that critics are people who have failed in literature, and who 
accordingly find a malignant pleasure in trying to make other people 
fail. Voltaire, in one of his letters, calls some poor fellow who had 
presumed to criticise him a “scamp, who offered a tragedy to the 
actors two years ago ; but they could not even read any further than 
the two first acts. As he could not even obtain admission to the 
tribunal of the public for himself, he therefore set about judging 
other people.” In short, the critic has been about as popular, and has 
been treated with about as much deference, as the animal at whom a 
certain doctor of divinity once threw a dictionary, and had to bury 
his clothes in consequence. 

And yet this evil fame has not been deserved by the intrinsic bad- 
ness of the critic’s office, any more than was that of the physicians 
of ancient Egypt. It has resulted from the immorality of the critics 
themselves. Let a missionary go to the heathen with pride, con- 
tempt, reproach, and ridicule: how many souls will he win? He will 
have his brains knocked out with a war-club. But the critic, if he 
can * any real good at all, must do it in a missionary spirit. He 
must love, not hate ; help, not hinder; build, not pull down ; teach, 
not ridicule ; construct, not destroy. Mr. Calvert, in his little book 
on Goethe, says with much truth, “To discover excellence is the 
best function of criticism. Culture will not make a clever man a 
good critic, unless he have the gift of admiration;” and he shows 
how Goethe’s own critical method was on this principle, wMich is the 
statement in an intellectual sense of what we just before asserted 
ethically. 

Any one who has known great men has found them singularly 
generous in their judgments of others. It is not far from the truth 
to assert that there is no real greatness, in literature certainly, with- 
out great charity, great love, great readiness to admire and to praise. 
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Many are the instances in which these qualities have seemed even 
weaknesses. A great poet, for instance, is sure to think well of a 
first effort by a tyro: he is far more likely to think too well, and to 
prophesy too glorious a future, of the new-comer, than to discourage 
or ridicule him. He may “greet him at the beginning of a great 
career,” and then find himself made use of to advertise obscenity and 
nonsense : he certainly will not hasten to obstruct or to silence him. 
A history of the kindnesses of great literary men to beginners would 
be one of the most charming books that could be written ; although 
the appendix of results and repayments would be a very speckled 
chapter. But a history of criticism would be about as agreeable as a 
history of cutaneous diseases. 

A code of criticism is not so necessary on the intellectual side as 
on the moral side. There are enough of writers who know how to . 
expose errors and, make fun ; and so there are who know how to do 
the job called “‘ writing a puff.” But there are not many who will — 
or who can, indeed — follow such rules as these : — 

Suppose that your author means well, has worked in good faith, 
has done his best. 

Put yourself in sympathy with your author, take his point of view 
in reading his book. 

Try to be pleased, to begin with ; and in proportion as you can- 
not be pleased, distrust your fitness for criticism. 

Endeavor to praise ; and try to avoid finding fault. 

As the philosopher of old said to the king, “ When your Majesty 
has cured yourself of this fault, it will be time enough to tell you of 
another.” Meanwhile, these suggestions afford one canon of con- 
structive criticism, at any rate, — one safe rule for criticising critics. 
It is this: The critic who only finds fault is worthless and harm- 
ful. And if this fault-finding is contemptuous, reject it still more 
promptly. Nothing is more contemptible than contempt. 

If only one brief rule, however, could be given for all those col- 
lectively who in American periodicals do the work called “ criticism,” 
it should be this : — 

Tell what the author says he has tried to do, in such a manner 
that your opinion of his success cannot be discovered 
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LE DRAME DU VESUVE! 


Tue Drama of Vesuvius is the title 
of an interesting book, by M. Beulé, 
just published in Paris. It gives a 
careful account of all the discoveries 
made in Pompeii and Hergulaneum, 
with descriptions of late excavations, 
and preceded by a geographical and 
historical account of these places, 
making thus a valuable summary of 
all that is known of them. 

M. Beulé presents his own ideas 
of the causes of the destruction of life 
at Pompeii. We have already had 
accounts of the wonderful discoveries 


*made by M. Fiorelli from plaster- 


casts made in the moulds left in the 
melting lava. M. Beulé describes 
these proceedings carefully, and gives 
interesting details of these later labors 
upon Pompeii. 

“The exaavations of Pompeii, under 
the charge of M. Fiorelli, have entered 
upon a new phase. Before his day, the 
ashes were flung on one side, and ac- 
cumulated about Pompeii, in heaps which 
will be one day a serious obstacle when- 
ever an effort shall be made to define the 
enclosure, the approach, and surroundings, 
of the city. M. Fiorelli, by the aid of a 
railroad on an inclined plane, where the 
wagons move with their own weight, 
carries away the rubbish beyond the am- 
phitheatre, and far from the city.. Before 
his day, little attention was paid to consoli- 
dating the ruins, or to the method of at- 
tacking them.+ M. Fiorelli acts with 
more prudence. He comes at the ruins 
from the top with ease, and causes the up- 
per layers of ashes, the result of modern 
eruptions, to be carried away ; and, where- 
ever walls appear, he ascertains whether 
they are solid. If the beams that sup- 
ported the walls, or formed the lintels of 
the doors and windows, are consumed by 
the action of time, he begins by sliding 
in their places timbers of the same 
dimension, thus preventing any falling of 
the wall. Wherever there is any destruc- 


1 Le Drame du Vésuve. ParE. Beulé. Paris: 
1872, Boston: Schoenhof & Moeller, 
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tion, he attempts a restoration. A panel 
of stucco is rendered firm by leaden 
clamps, a crumbling border of painted 
work is fortified by an edge of mortar, of 
a color similar to the ancient cement. If 
a staircase is ready to fall, he strengthens 
it step by step. Ifa balcony is seen with 
its balustrade blackened and dropping 
into dust, a new railing is substituted. 

“ But the most wonderful service M. 
Fiorelli has rendered is his suggestion of 
making casts of plaster from the moulds 
left in the soft mass of liquid mud with 
which the place was deluged.” 


The substance in. which these 


places are embedded, which receives 
indiscriminately the name of lava, or 
ashes (cenere), is well described by the 
term “liquid mud.” Towards the end 
of an eruption, fine ashes are ejected. 


“ The destructive effects of these show- 
ers of ashes,” says Prof. Whitney in an 
article on volcanoes, the last year, in 
“The North American,” “are fearfully 
increased by the torrents of rain which 
frequently fall in connection with great 
eruptions: these carry down the ejected 
materials in the form of great flows of 
mud, which descend the steep slopes 
with such velocity that they cannot be 
avoided, and, of course, completely over- 
whelm every thing they reach. It was 
by such a lava d’ acqua, or water-lava, 
as the Neapolitans call it, that Hercu- 
laneum and Pompeii were submerged 
and destroyed.” 

M. Beulé does not suppose that the 
destruction of life was caused. by the 
streams of actual lava, the red-hot, 
molten lava, such as travellers cook 
eggs in. 

“Three causes were fatal to the in- 
habitants of Pompeii, —the earthquake, 
voluntary or forced imprisonment, and 
the gases, heavier than the air, the breath- 
ing of which caused almost instant suffo- 
cation. “ Allis ashes, hardened by water.” 

This substance is admirably adapt- 
ed for the moulding process con- 


1 North American Review, No. clxxiv. p. 249. 
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ceived by M. Fiorelli, and he has 
been able to apply it to all substances 
_ which have decomposed slowly enough 
for the mould forming about them to 
become consistent and durable. 


*¢ Wood, for example, which has for sev- 
eral centuries resisted the dampness of 
the soil, and which has decayed by de- 
grees, like the vegetable products. that 
compose charcoal, is an admirable sub- 
ject for moulding. Balconies, stairs, 
floors, beams, even those that have 
served for uses the least possible to de- 
scribe, doors, the ornaments of win- 
dows, every thing, in short, in woodwork, 
can be reproduced. We thus obtain un- 
expected information on this class of 
workmanship among the ancients. The 
shop-doors are especially curious. There 
can be seen, in some of the temporary mu- 
seums at Pompeii, casts of these which 
show that they were opened upon the side, 
and that all the front of the shop was 
closed by slats of wood. These were con- 
fined above and below in a deep groove, 
and covered each other like the sticks of 
an open fan; for the plaster, in drying in 
the cavities from which the wood has dis- 
appeared, takes up, too, the lock, the nails, 
the hinges themselves, which had re- 
mained fixed in the ashes, and presents 
them in the exact place they formerly oc- 
cupied. 

“Furniture of wood, chairs, beds, 
présses, coffers, chests, &c., have prepared 
the same surprise.” 


A most interesting discovery was 
made from the cast of a coffer of 
some size. 


“Tts hinges have given us a remarkable 
revelation. Everybody knows that there 
have been picked up at Pompeii thou- 
sands of cylinders of bone, pierced with 
one or two holes: the inventories have 
designated them as ‘ bits of flute,’ and one 
might have supposed that all the inhabit- 
ants must have had an excessive passion 
for music ; fur these supposed fragments 
of flute were found in every house. In 
the tombs of Greece and Italy, too, similar 
cylinders of ivory or bone have been 
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often picked up by explorers, who have 
contented themselves with saying ‘ bits of 
a flute.’ What, then, was the satisfaction 
of M. Fiorelli, when, in breaking the cara- 
pace of ashes which covered the plaster 
poured into one of these cavities, he saw 
appear the cast of a large coffer, and, at- 
tached and adjusted to the plaster, as ex- 
actly as they were placed on the original, 
the iron lock and the bone hinges, which 
had lasted longer than the wood of the 
coffer. Yes: the ‘bits of flute’ were 
hinges fixed in their place by these holes ; 
and, if the ancient tombs contain them 
frequently, it is because precious objects 
buried with the dead were enclosed in 
coffers, which were reduced by age to 
powder; while the cylindrical hinges fell 
to the ground, and remained unaccounted 
for.” 


Ornaments of bronze ; incrustations 
the color of which, even, adhered to 
the ashes, while the wood passed into 
dust, have furnished the materials for 
the most charming restoration; the 
angles of the woodwork, often colored 
with red, contrasted with stripes of sil- 
ver, now plain, now ornamented, — all 
display a novel character that make 
us long for further revelations. 

Here, too, the inhabitants of Pom- 
peii are restored with all their cos- 
tume, their attitude and expression in 
death. 

On the 5th of February, 1863, M. 
Fiorelli was notified that the workmen 
had met with a cavity at the bottom 
of which bones appeared. 


“Inspired by a touch of genius (for, 
simple as was the idea, no one had it be- 
fore him), M. Fiorelli stayed the progress 
of the work, caused some plaster to be 
wrought, which was allowed to flow into 
this cavity, and into two others observed 
farther on, when they were filled, and the 
plaster given time to harden : the crust or 
ashes was carefully lifted away, and the 
casts of four dead bodies were seen as ex- 
act as those made from statues: a man, a 
woman, two young girls, one almost a 
child.” 
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These had been struck down in the 
public way: in the act of escaping, 
they met a column of sulphurous or 
carbonic acid gas, which must have 
suffocated them instantly; and they 
fell in the bed of soft ashes, which 
closed around their bodies. Each 
figure formed in the half-liquid sub- 
stance a complete mould, betraying 
every line and contour of the body. 
It is into this mould that the plaster 
was poured ; and the casts give perfect 
images of these victims in the mo- 
ment of death. 


“The features of the woman are indis- 
tinct, but show the distortion of agony. A 
tress of hair is braided about her head. 
The seams of the sleeves of her tunic are 
caught together by graceful curves; but 
the double buttons of glass, which re- 
tained each arc of the circle, have fallen 
away, as the material was consumed 
by time. Her figure is large and elegantly 
formed. She had put on slippers with 
thick soles, on account of the stones and 
débris she must pass over. A silver ring 
is on her finger. Near her were found 
earrings, a silver mirror, and a statuette 
of a single bit of amber, representing an 
Amorina. 

“ The three other bodies fell in a differ- 
ent place. In front a man led the way, 
the father, perhaps, of the young girls who 
followed him, and who died together. 
He held in his hand the earrings of his 
two companions, some coins, and the 
house-key. He is of low condition, for he 
wears only an iron ring upon his finger: 
above the usual proportion in height, he 
measures nearly six feet. His cheek- 
bones salient, the brow strongly marked ; 
his mouth surmounted by mustaches, all 
give him the air of an old soldier: the 
lips seem to be making an effort to 
breathe; the eyelashes are perfect; the 
eyes open, as though he were suffering 
still. This giant has fallen upon his back, 
but has tried to rise again by supporting 
himself upon his elbow ; and he has drawn 
over his head a corner of his mantle, 
either to protect himself from the liquid 
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ashes, or the gas that was stifling him. 
The expression is that of being suffocated : 
thus Pliny must have died. 

“But the most touching spectacle is 
that of the two sisters, who were running 
some steps behind this colossus, support- 
ing each other, breathing in the same poi- 
son, falling at the same moment, and dying 
with feet interlaced. The oldest lies upon 
her side, as though for sleep: two iron 
rings upon her fingers, and her large, flat 
ears, attest her low condition. The other 
young girl is not yet fourteen years old. 
She has fallen with arms extended as for 
protection, or to serve asa pillow. One 
clenched hand betrays the agony of her 
suffering: the other holds close upon her 
face the skirt of her dress, or a handker- 
chief, as if she had hoped to protect her- 
self from the mephitic blast. Her two 
feet strike the air, caught in the folds of 
hertunic. There isa youthful grace in the 
little body: the head-dress is that of the 
Italian women of the mountains of the 
present day,—a braid brought over the 
middle of the head. This pathetic picture 
is a drama in itself. These are no mum- 
mies swathed in bandages wet with 
melted bitumen, nor masks of wax imi- 
tated with odious exactness. It is a real 
group, with an expression that thrills us 
as we look: it is a cast of nature upon the 
life-— between the death—agony and 
death. Their attitudes and unstudied 
simplicity are fitted to give suggestions to 
the greatest artists.” 


In 1868 M. Fiorelli repeated this 
operation on a body found in a cham- 
ber of the house of Gavinius Rufus. 
It was that of a man, the expression 
that of terrible agony. 

M. Beulé regrets that the prede- 
cessors of M. Fiorelli could not have 
been inspired to take casts in the 
numerous places where only the skele- 
tons of bodies have been found; and 
he is anxious that the excavations 
of Pompeii should now be left, for 
the sake of renewed exertion at Her- 
culaneum. 

He gives good reasons for this: 
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Pompeii had been -already despoiled 
by its own inhabitants, who, after 
their escape from the eruption, re- 
turned, and could easily, and evi- 
dently did, take away the greater 
part of the furniture of their houses. 

Then the heavy works of stone 
that lie amidst the débris of Pompeii 
prevent the taking casts in the 
moulds which the lava would form, 
according to M. Fiorelli’s process. 

The most important part of the 
city, too, is now laid bare, —the 
Greek agora, the forum, theatres, am- 
phitheatres, temples, baths, and the 
richer dwellings. Little that is new 
can be anticipated. 

Again, Herculaneum was peopled 
by the Greeks, and given to the cul- 
ture of the intellect, and elegant lei- 
sure ; while Pompeii was devoted en- 
tirely to trade, and its people were not 
as refined as those of Herculaneum. 
The earthquake, too, that was so fatal 
to Pompeii under Nero but half af- 
fected Herculaneum; so that a part of 
the buildings must be anterior to the 
empire, and its houses, of a more an- 
cient style, therefore a purer taste, 
must have been preserved here. 


“Tt is, then, at Herculaneum that the 
method of M. Fiorelli, so simple, yet so 
fruitful in results, should be applied. It 
is there that this skilful explorer will 
meet with dead bodies, finely moulded, 
with their features, their beauty, and all 
the detail of their adjustments : it is there 
that he may discover floors, ceilings, 
doors, windows, presses, seats, beds, coffers, 
—all the woodwork consumed by time, 
of which the cast of plaster will immedi- 
ately take the place, and renew their 
forms. Mouldings, however delicate they 
may be, will have left their mark: every 
time that the pickaxe of the workman shall 
be arrested in the right place, a liquid 
mixture can be poured into the orifices that 
will present themselves; and, hardening, 
it will reproduce the perfume-box, the 
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sculpture of a toilette-casket, the reed of 
the scribe, the tablets of the poet, the 
board on which the painter had sketched 
out his picture, — in a word, the most re- 
fined productions of industry, even when 
they were formed of materials that must 
needs be decomposed. New paintings, or 
even bronzes like those we have found al- 
ready, excite our envy less than all these 
revelations, which will throw upon the 
life of the ancients a light absolutely 
new. 

“ Ah! if for the last century the pre- 
decessors of M. Fiorelli had thus taken 
casts of all the bodies found under favor- 
able conditions ; if they had sounded their 
cavities, and had filled them with plaster 
before destroying them, we should have 
an anthropological museum, which would 
reveal all one would like to know of the 
race, the beauty, the costume, the fate, of 
the inhabitants of Pompeii. The circum- 
stances which caused or accompanied 
their death being thus approached, the 
history of this disaster, which had filled 
the world with interest, might have been 
reconstituted. All this need not yet be 
despaired of: it is not too late for such 
methodic studies in a soil which will af- 
ford better advantages for success than 
Pompeii, —in that of Herculaneum.” 

M. Beulé’s account of the past his- 
tory of Herculaneum and Pompeii is 
as interesting as his anticipations for 
their future ; and his volume is a val- 
uable collection of all that is known 
of these cities. 





THE CATHOLICS UNDER JAMES I.1 

Ar the time covered by Father 
Gerard’s narrative, Europe was the 
only safe field of action for the 
Jesuits; and there were portions even 
of that continent where a priest 
could not live in safety. In England, 
torture and death were the penalties 
which awaited them ; and few escaped 


1 The Condition of Catholics under James I. 
Father Gerard’s Narrative of the Gunpowder Plot. 
Edited, with his Life, by John Morris, 8. J. Lon- 
don: Longmans, Green, & Co. 1871, 
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alive from their labors in that king- 
dom. 

The Narrative of Father Gerard 
and his Autobiography are now trans- 
lated from the Latin MS., which ‘he 
prepared by the orders of his superi- 
ors at Rome when he escaped from 
England in the suite of the Spanish 
ambassadors, after the discovery of 
the Gunpowder Plot. The meetings 
of the conspirators having occurred 
at the house hired by Gerard, and the 
fact that part of them were friends 
of his, naturally brought suspicion on 
him; and he was obliged to be con- 
cealed for nine days in a secret hiding- 
place, where he could not stand up- 
right, happy, even by so doing, to 
escape with his life, although he 
laments his unworthiness to suffer 
martyrdom for the cause in which 
Fathers Garnet and Oldcorne for- 
feited their lives. 

The autobiography of Gerard 


deals mostly with his life in England ; 
and, though he lived more than thirty 
years after his escape thence, his 
career was a quiet one, spent in the 
performance of his religious duties, and 


as a teacher of young converts. It 
is the portion of his life spent in 
England that interests the reader, 
and explains to us something of the 
strong secret influence always exer- 
cised by a church which has spared 
neither money nor life in the attempt 
to spread its belief. John Gerard 
was born in England in 1564, “of 
Catholic parents, who suffered much 
from our heretic rulers,” he writes in 
the beginning of his sketch. He 
went to the Continent for his studies; 
and, after completing them at Rome, 
he returned to England in 1588, a 
member of the Society of Jesus, and 
entrusted with a position in the Eng- 
lish mission. He was fully aware of, 
and prepared for, the trials and diffi- 
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culties of his trust, but made it no 
easier for himself, never relaxing his 
efforts in his work. We read of his 
hairbreadth escapes, and desperate 
efforts in proselyting among the 
various families he entered, and gain 
a very clear idea of what Milton felt 
and expressed when he especially 
exempted the Roman Catholic belief 
from toleration in his great work on 
that subject, saying that it was not 
simply a religion, but'a policy. Gerard 
tells us how carefully he assumed 
the part of a mere lay gentleman 
where he visited, and “spoke of 
hunting and falconry with all the 
details that none but a practised per- 
son could command.” He found 
that these were the sole topics of 
the Protestant gentlemen’s conver- 
sation, “save when they talk ob- 
scenity, or break into blasphemy and 
abuse of the saints or the Catholic 
faith.” Thus he made “trifles cover 
the truth.” Where he could with 
safety, and found there was any lean- 
ing towards his belief, the hunter of 
souls inserted a wedge in the conver- 
sation, thus, step by step, feeling his 
way, and gaining many heads of 
families, and numbers of poor people, 
to the ancient faith. In hunt- 
ting with one Protestant gentle- 
man, he led the talk to his subject: 
“ The hounds being at fault from time 
to time, and ceasing to give tongue, I 
took the opportunity of following my 
own chase, and gave tongue myself in 
good earnest. Thus, beginning to 
speak of the great pains we took 
over chasing a poor animal, I brought 
the conversation to the necessity of 
seeking an everlasting kingdom, and 
the proper method of gaining it; to 
wit, by employing all manner of care 
and industry, as the Devil, on his 
part, never sleeps, but hunts after 
our souls as hounds after their prey.” 
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So he began this conversion in the 
hunting-field, in a fashion very much 
like what John Wesley’s would have 
been, and completed it in four days, 
when the gentleman became a firm 
Catholic. Lady Digby, wife of Sir 
Everard Digby, after knowing Gerard 
for some time, was with diffitulty per- 
suaded that he was a priest, so wily 
was he in his disguise. She wished 
to become a Catholic, and see a priest, 
being brought to that feeling by his 
conversations with her. Being told 
that he was a priest, she for some 
time refused to believe it, saying, “How 
is it possible he can be a priest? 
Has he not lived among us rather as 
a courtier? Has he not played at 
cards with my husband, and played 
well, too, which is impossible for those 
not accustomed to the game? Has 
he not gone out hunting with my 
husband, and frequently, in my hear- 
ing, spoken of the hunt and of the 
hawkers in proper terms, without 
tripping, which no one could do but 
one who has been trained to it?” 
He made converts of both husband 
and wife, and writes of them, “ Cer- 
tainly they were a favored pair. Both 
gave themselves wholly to God’s ser- 
vice; and the husband afterwards 
sacrificed all his property, his liberty, 
nay, even his life, for God’s church, 
as I shall relate hereafter,” which, 
taken in-a worldly and Protestant 
sense, signifies that he was one of the 
band of fanatical and misguided men 
whose Gunpowder Plot would, at one 
blow, have involved many innocent 
victims in a common fate. 

He journeyed thus from house to 
house, making many converts, but 
always in great danger. Once he 
was hidden for many hours in an un- 
derground apartment, where he, with 
his fellow-priests, stood with their feet 
in the water; but at last he escaped. 
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He was betrayed by a servant, and 
again forced to hide, his host, Wise- 
man, being taken and imprisoned for 
harboring a priest. The traitorous 
servant again informed the searchers 
of his whereabouts; and he was sur- 
prised and very nearly taken on East- 
er Sunday while celebrating mass at 
Broadoaks, but managed to conceal 
himself in one of the places contrived 
for that purpose in most of the old 
English houses. The pursuivants 
made a thorough examination of the 
house, measuring the walls, and even 
probing the roof, for secret rooms. 
He hid himself under the floor, in 
“the thick wall of the chimney, be- 
hind a finely laid and carved mantle- 
piece ;” and there he remained for 
four days, with nothing but “a bis- 
cuit or two, and a little quince jelly 
which my hostess had at hand, and 
gave me as I was going in.” The 
usual retreat in such cases was well 
supplied with provisions ; but he was 
not able to reach it before the search- 
ers entered. For that time he es- 
caped, as, after four days of close pur- 
suit, they concluded he had left the 
house, and, finding nothing, departed. 
They had ripped the wainscoting off 
whole rooms, and done much damage 
in their hunt. He went up to Lon- 
don soon after; and there they used 
their information with better skill, and 
captured him. He was dragged be- 
fore the commissioners, who ques- 
tioned him much as to his calling, and 
what brought him to England. He 
was forced to acknowledge himself a 
Jesuit. “Who sent you to Eng- 
land?” they asked. “The Superiors 
of the Society.” — “Towhat end?” — 
“To bring back stray souls to their 
Creator.” —“No, no,” said they: 
“you were sent for matters of state, 
and to lure people from the obedience 
of the queen to the obedience of 
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the pope.” Of course, he denied 
this, acknowledging, however, that 
he had passed six years in England 
as a priest. He was kept confined 
in a loathsome prison, and examined 
again and again, but declined to an- 
swer any questions about himself or 
others. For some months he remained 
in this place; and was then trans- 
ferred to the Clink, being obstinate 
‘in refusing to answer any questions 
except those above recorded, alleging 
that his conscience prevented him 
from doing so. He very adroitly 
parried the cunning and chicanery, 
cross-questioning and abuse, of the 
notorious Wade and Topcliffe, “ grown 
gray in wickedness,” who used every 
effort to extract from him what they 
knew he was possessed of, — “much 
information about the Catholics.” 
After a time, as he was able to 
carry on a correspondence with his 
friends, he was detected in sending 


letters by some boys who were going 
to St. Omers. This evidence was 
just what the examiners needed in 
their man-hunt ; and they sent him to 
the Tower, and again examined him 


more rigidly. In the.answers re- 
corded as given by him to his accu- 
sers and torturers, we learn the cas- 
uistry and equivocation allowed by the 
teachers of the church. His editor 
apologizes for his evasive answer by 
telling us that “ Jeremy Taylor, Mil- 
ton, Paley, Johnson, and others,” wise 
men of very various schodls of thought, 
distinctly say, that, under extreme cir- 
cumstances, it is allowable to tell a lie. 
Taylor says, “To tell alie for charity, 
to save a man’s life, —the life of a 
friend, of a husband, of a prince, of a 
useful and public person, — hath not 
only been done at all times, but com- 
mended by great and wise and good 
men. Who would not save his father’s 
life, at the charge of a harmless lie, 
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from persecutors or tyrants?” Again, 
Milton says, “ What man in his senses 
would deny that there are those whom 
we have the best ground for consider- 
ing that we ought to deceive, as boys, 
madmen, the sick, the intoxicated, 
enemies, men in error, thieves? I 
would ask, by which of the com- 
mandments is lying forbidden? You 
will say, By the ninth. If, then, 
my lie does not injure my neighbor, 
certainly it is not forbidden by this 
commandment.” Paley says, “There 
are falsehoods which are not lies, that 
is, which, are not criminal.” Johnson 
says, “The general rule is, that truth 
should never be violated: there must, 
however, be some exceptions. If, for 
instance, a murderer should ask you 
which way a man is gone.” 

The Jesuitical practice of doing 
evil that good may come of it was 
followed by Gerard in all his answers, 
On one occasion, being asked if he 
recognized a lady with whom he was 
confronted, he replied, “I do not re- 
cognize her. At the same time, you 
know this is my usual way of an- 
swering ; and I will never mention 
any places, or give the names of any 
persons that are known to me (which 
this lady, however, is not), because to 
do so, as Ihave told you before, would 
be contrary both to justice and char- 
ity.” She was one of his most inti- 
mate friends and fellow-laborers in 
the faith. Having answered one of 
the examiners, who taxed him se- 
verely with his deception, that our 
Lord and Saviour even made use of 
equivocation, he was asked how he 
could prove “when our Lord ever 
made use of equivocations ;” to which 
he replied, When he told his disciples 
that no one knew the day of judgment, 
not even the Son of man; and, again, 
when he said that he was not going 
up to Jerusalem; and yet he went: 
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yea, and he knew that he should go 
when he said he would not.” He ex- 
plained himself in this way: that the 
Saviour knew, but did not wish 
to communicate his knowledge at 
that time to others; and, upon this 
singular theory of denial in the Sa- 
viour of what he knew, he bases his 
right of denying the truth. And we 
have a long chapter devoted to his 
denials, and the arguments’ used by 
Coke to prove to him that it was 
gross deception,.all of which pro- 
duced not the slightest effect upon 
him. 

To all their questions implicating 
others, or concerning matters of state, 
he made evasive answers ; and, getting 
nothing of value, they proceeded to 
torture him in one of the gloomy cellars 
in the Tower of London, which is still 
shown to crowds of curious, wondering 
sight-seers, who little dream of the 
past horrors of a torture-room in the 
present peaceful appearance it pre- 
sents. They hung hjm by the wrists 
“to a great upright beam, or pillar, of 
wood, which was one of the supports 
of this vast crypt:” finding that his 
feet touched the ground when his 
hands were drawn to the utmost 
height, the ground was dug away be- 
neath, leaving him unsupported, save 
by his wrists. He endured this 
terrible torture several times, fainting 
from bodily pain, but all the while firm 
in his determination to resist the 
questioners. This was continued for 
hours at a time, and twice a day for 
many days, and left him powerless to 
use his hands and arms. “ The sense 
of touch was not recovered for five 
months, and even then not fully.” 
At last, after trying it many times, 
they found it useless, and remanded 
him into close confinement in the 
Tower, many praising him for his 
constancy who believed not in his 
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doctrines. Six months spent in the 
Tower after this, made him impatient 
of restraint; and at last, as he could 
communicate with his friends with the 
help of his jailer, he planned an escape 
by boat, and succeeded in the attempt. 
Again he started on his itinerant life 
preaching, performing mass, convert- 
ing all whom he could influence: he 
was stopped in his active career by the 
discovery of the plot, which placed him 
in so dangerous a position that it was 
thought best for him to leave the coun- 
try, as he could no longer freely travel 
about, being well known as a priest. 
Once in his journeying he met the 
Dean of Winchester in company, and 
notes the argument the unsuspecting 
prelate was led into by him, concern- 
ing the state of a certain Puritan’s 
soul. He described to the company 
how this man had thrown himself down 
from the steeple of a church, having 
left it in writing that he knew himself 
to be secure of his eternal salvation. 
After quite a discussion, in which the 
dean was tripped up by Gerard’s argu- 
ments, he turned to him, and said, 
smiling, “Gentlemen must not dis- 
pute in theological matters,” — which 
naturally amused and annoyed the 
astute priest, who adds that the doc- 
tor took his departure, and “we much 
preferred his room to his company.” 
He tells us that he knew nothing of 
the plot, but suffered much from sus- 
picion of being an adviser or ac- 
cessory in it: “For since it was my 
chief friends who were involved in 
that disaster of the Powder Plot, the 
council on this account believed me 
to be privy to it, and, from the first, 
sought for me with great persistence 
and severity.” He spent nine days in 
close concealment, suffering much from 
want of food, and the cramped position 
he was forced to keep, and then man- 
aged to escape from England in the 
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Spanish embassy. There was no mo- 
tive to induce him to deny the truth 
in his narrative of the plot and his 
memoir of his life, for it was intended 
for the eyes of his superiors at Rome; 
and the natural presumption is, that 
connection with the plot would have 
given him greater prestige there. 

After a number of years spent in re- 
ligious duties, and as a teacher of youth 
in religious institutions in various parts 
of Europe, — France, Spain, and Italy 
being his field of action, — he died at 
Rome in 1627, confessor of the English 
College there. More than half the 
book is devoted to the narrative of the 
plot, and a description of the men con- 
cerned in it, — their motives, and the 
means they used in following their 
purpose of destruction and vengeance. 
There are many quotations from the 
Bible, and writings of the Fathers, in- 
terspersed with denunciations of the 
treatment received, at all times, from 
rulers and those in authority, by the 
suffering church. 

We need not “point a moral, or 
adorn a tale,” such as Gerard’s, by any 
long arguments or dissertations on the 
errors of Catholicism, and the uncer- 
tain, devious ways by which that 
church has ever gained its converts. 

The impression we gain from the 
book is, that it has plainly for its 
motive and end the intention of ex- 
onerating the heads of the church and 
its spiritual teachers from an active 
‘participation, or passive acquiescence, 
in the crime of attempting wholesale 
slaughter of innocent persons, but has, 
in fact,unfolded more of the secret chi- 
canery, artifice, and deception, which 
characterize that body, than any thing 
else. All his arguments fail to con- 
vince us of the innocence of the 
Jesuits. If the Jesuit Fathers did 
not absolutely sanction the plot, the 
men who planned it were their con- 
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verts and disciples, and bred in their 
school of thought. As a special plead- 
er, he accomplished nothing; but as 
eye-witness of much that he relates, 
and a clear though partial narrator, 
he cannot fail to interest the reader. 
Grace A. Exuis. 


MAN IN THE PAST, PRESENT, AND 
* FUTURE. 

Dr. Biicuner has had the luck to 
be selected from a crowd of compeers 
for a sort of canonization in the in- 
verse sense, as one of the chief expo- 
nents of the “dangerous” tendencies 
of modern science. He owes this 
distinction, however, principally to his 
former book, on “ Force and Matter. ” 
The present is less aggressive in tone, 
not, probably, from any substantial 
change of views in him, any soften- 
ing of the heart towards those lag- 
gards who still persist in their wan- 
derings over the deserts of Theology 
or Metaphysics, instead of pressing 
forward to the promised land of Sci- 
ence, but simply in accordance with 
that natural law by which explosions 
of all kinds become less violent in pro- 
portion as the explosive material has 
time and room to expand. The re- 
crudescence of materialism, of which 
Dr. Bichner is one of the best known 
representatives, finding less resistance 
in the temper of the times, is already 
getting through the first negative, 
questioning stage, and entering upon 
the second, the constructive or dog- 
matic stage, in which it feels itself 
called upon to answer its questions, 
and to set up a doctrine of its own. 

1 Man in the Past, Present, and Future. A Pop- 
ular account of the results of recent scientific re- 
search as regards the origin, position, and pros- 
pects of the human race, from the German of Dr. 
D. Biichner, author of “‘ Force and Matter,” &c. 
By W. 8. Dallas, F.L.8S. London: Asher & 


Co. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 1872. 
8vo. pp. xv. und 363. 
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Victorious Analysis having dissipated 
the idealistic phantasms which our 
subjectivity and self-esteem have ena- 
bled theologians and speculative phi- 
losophers to impose upon us, in place 
of the actual facts of our nature, and 
having solved the mystery of our exist- 
ence and origin by showing that we 
are brutes, and differ only superficially 
and accidentally from the other 
mammals,— we bethink ourselves 
that our analysis ought, afterall, to add 
up, and that, if we really mean that 
there is no difference between ourselves 
and the animals, we had better say 


so: on the other hand, that, if the dif-. 


ference still subsists as great as ever, 
there is no sense in qualifying it as 
relative and secondary. Neither of 
the alternatives thus suggested is 
quite satisfactory to the scientific 
mind; so the dilemma is escaped 
through the simple magic of the word 
“ development” or “evolution.” This 
simple addition makes all straight. 
Man is monkey, or polyp, or complex 
of molecular forces, plus development : 
in other words, he is at the same time 
something indefinitely different. 

The process is admirably exempli- 
fied in Dr. Biichner’s treatise. It is 
divided into three parts: first, our 
origin; second, what we are. Under 
these heads he gives an interesting 
summary of the facts which go to show 
that the present race of mankind is 
derived immediately from some ape- 
like creature or creatures, and might, 
if our means of observation were com- 
plete, — perhaps still may be, — traced 
back to progenitors without social or- 
ganization, without the sense ofshame, 
ignorant of the art of life, unacquaint- 
ed with the use of fire, wanting even 
articulate speech. These facts, or their 
general drift, probably few persons 
nowadays are inclined seriously to 
dispute, There is nothing in them, 
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however, when fairly considered, to 
justify either the alarm and resistance 
with which they are sometimes met, 
or the tone of triumph with which 
they are often announced, as if they 
tended to prove, as our author thinks 
they do, “the ability of matter to pro- 
duce mental phenomena.” There 
should be nothing unwelcome surely 
ia the thought that all things are akin, 
and that infinite possibilities lie hid 
in every grain of dust. This is onlysay- 
ing that the universe is indeed a whole, 
and not achaos. But it should not 
make us so in love with possibilities 
as to see nothing else, and, forthe sake 
of them, to leave out actuslities as sec- 
ondary and relative. Man is no more 
degraded by his descent from a pith- 
ecoid than he is by belonging to the 
same race with the Bushmen, or by 
having been a baby. It only becomes 
insulting if we say he is nothing but 
a grown-up baby, or that his civiliza- 
tion is only a varnish; that is, if we 
insist upon the most abstract facts of 
his nature to the exclusion of all that 
is special and individual. But the 
“ability of matter to produce mental 
phenomena” is no more proved by 
showing that mental phenomena do 
not take place without matter than 
the ability of an infant, or an Anda- 
man Islander, to lead the House of 
Commons would be proved by show- 
ing that Mr. Gladstone is a human 
being, and that he is still the same 
person that once lay passive and 
speechless in his nurse’s arms. What 
is important is, not the general possi- 
bility, the material, but the special 
determination, the use that is made of 
it. Both parties to the controversy 
seem to overlook this, and to imply 
that our real nature, or that which 
makes us men, is what we get, as 
kings get royalty, by merely taking 
the trouble to be born. On this ground 
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the Materialists will easily enough 
triumph ; for it is certain that we, like 
all earthly things, are born of the dust, 
and return to it. 

Our natural endowments are vague 
may-bes, which may just as easily not 
be: faculties, capacities, mostly need- 
ing a cultivation, which, as far as na- 
ture is concerned, is quite accidental. 
Manhood is an altogether supernat- 
ural achievement, to be reached first 
of all by resisting Nature (in that 
sense of the word), by setting aside 
the may be in favor of the must be, 
of which Nature knows nothing. 

And this is just what comes out in 
our author’s discussion, though, as 
it were, against his intention, and so 
in a rather abrupt and accidental way. 
It being agreed that actual experience, 
and not faith, nor @ priori speculation, 
is the proper basis of our reasoning, 
and that we ought to “free ourselves 
from all delusive imaginations of a 
world above us and outside of us, or 
of a so-called Future,” and to accept 
the statements given in the first two 
sections as the solution of the great 
mystery of the existence and origin 
of man, the business of science would 
seem to be at an end. What has 
been, and what is, must cover the whole 
ground. Instead of that, we have an- 
other chapter, longer than either of the 
foregoing, in which all the maxims in- 
sisted upon in them seem to be re- 
versed. “ The true task of humanity,” 
it now appears, “ consists in the strug- 
gle against the struggle for existence, 
or in replacement of the power of na- 
ture by the power of reason.” Ma- 
terialists have a faith ; and it is this: 
that man’s fate is in his own hands, 
and that “ the farther he departs from 
the point of his animal origin and 
relationship, and replaces the force of 
nature. . . by his own free and ra- 
tional spontaneity, the more does he 
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become man in the true sense of the 
word. . . . Men without state are in- 
conceivable, . . They are men, in our 
sense of the word, only by their living 
together with others in a political 
union.” The foundations of this union 
are justice and fraternity, — the regard 

of the individual for the whole. 
These are admirable sentiments; 
and it is no objection to them that they 
form a complete answer to the impli- 
cations of the first two chapters. 
“ Man” and “ The State” are ideals: 
neither has ever existed, or, probably, 
ever will exist, on earth. “ As an in- 
dividual, or a primitive man,” in other 
words, as known to positive science, 
“man is entirely unacquainted with 
morals, and blindly follows the impulses 
of the passions ;” and, as for human 
society, “is it not in fact a bellum 
omnium contra omnes? a universal 
race, in which every one strives to 
outrun, or even to destroy, everybody 
else? . . . Every one does what agrees 
with his nature,. . . what appears to 
him to be advantageous and suitable 
for himself and for the attainment of 
his objects, without troubling himself 
about moral principles which have not 
become positive.” In spite of all 
which, it seems these ideals are alone 
worthy to be regarded; and the posi- 
tive facts opposed to them are to be 
treated merely as obstacles to a right 
apprehension, and a due fulfilment, of 
the truth. And this is, indeed, the 
true interest of these studies; viz., 
the palpable demonstration they afford 
that Nature is no Positivist; has no- 
where said her last word; known no 
fixities, or “ things which are by them- 
selves all they can be;” and that her 
Present and Actual do not mean the 
independent existence of a detachable 
moment or thing, but the passage from 

what has been to what shall be. 
J.E.C. 
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JOHNSON’S ORIENTAL RELIGIONS. 


In this large 8vo, of eight hundred 
pages,’ Mr. Johnson has given us the 
results of his studies on Brahmanism 
and Buddhism. The book is an excel- 
lent one in its thoroughness of research, 
in its accuracy of statement, and phil- 
osophic insight. It is a valuable ad- 
dition to our library of comparative 
theology. 

But comparative theology, as a 
study, is still in its infancy. It has 
come up, an incipient science, as the 
result of the same tendency of the 
nineteenth century which has given 
us, instead of special philologies, 
geographies, anatomies, the sciences 
of comparative anatomy, comparative 
geography, and comparative philol- 
ogy. It is the tendency to synthesis 
which now replaces that tendency 
to analysis which distinguished the 
eighteenth century. The work of 
the last age was to take apart, to dis- 
tinguish, to find contradictions, differ- 
ences, and errors. That of the present 
is to put together, to unite, to find 
harmony, resemblances, and concords. 

The book before us shows amply 
this tendency of our time. It seeks 
agreements and unities rather than 
differences: it seeks the harmoniz- 
ing law under the divergent phenom- 
ena. Mr. Johnson is a man of his 
age in this respect. As Darwin looks 
for a common law of evolution for all 
biological phenomena, so does our au- 
thor seek for a common law of devel- 
opment for all religious phenomena. 
His purpose, as announced by him- 
self early in the volume, is to show 
the universality of religious ideas, 
by discovering the identity of the re- 
ligious sentiment under all its great 
historic forms. 

1 Oriental Religions and their Relation to Uni- 


versal Religion. By Samuel Johnzon. India. 
Bostun: James R. Osgood & Co. 1872, 
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That this is a good work to under- 
take, who can deny? If religion is an 
instinct of the human soul, and if the 
soul of man be one, then all religions 
must tend toward unity in one sole 
religion. So far, all students of this 
subject must be agreed. 

The question, however, which will 
arise, and must be determined by care- 
ful examination of all the facts, is this: 
Will the universal religion of the 
human race be found in any existing 
religion, or in some religion not yet 
arrived ? 

The work of Mr. Johnson is de- 
signed, in a large degree, to sustain 
and enforce the latter proposition. His 
thesis is, that a philosophical religion 
is to take the place of all positive sys- 
tems. Brahmanism and Buddhism, 
Islam and Christianity, are all to 
give way before philosophical theism, 
which is something very far in ad- 
vance of the prevailing creeds of Chris- 
tendom. He quotes with approbation 
the prophecy of Chunder Sen, the 
apostle of Hindoo theism, that “one 
religion shall be acknowledged by all 
men; one God shall be worshipped 
throughout the length and breadth of 
the world; the same spirit of faith and 
love shall pervade all hearts; all na- 
tions shall dwell together in the Fa- 
ther’s house, yet each shall have its own 
peculiar and free mode of action. There 
shall, in short, be unity of spirit, but 
diversity of forms; one body, but dif- 
ferent limbs; one vast community, 
with members laboring in different 
ways, and according to their respec- 
tive resources and peculiar tastes, to 
advance their common cause, — the 
Fatherhood of God and the brother- 
hood of man.’ ” 

Many would say that this triumph 
of truth and love, which Chunder Sen, 
anticipates, would be, in fact, the tri- 
umph of the Christian religion. The 
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question, therefore, which is to-be set- 
tled is, “ Will the universal religion 
of the human race arrive when 
Christianity, purified and reformed of 
all errors and abuses, shall have become 
the faith of mankind ? or otherwise ; 
will the universal religion come when 
all partial religions disappear, includ- 
ing Christianity, which is itself par- 
tial?” 

If comparative theology is to help 
us to answer this question, it must be 
by carefully investigating every exist- 
ing system of faith, in order to see if 
any one of them have or have not in 
it the germs of such an expansion as 
shall embrace all the religious tenden- 
cies contained in the rest. The prob- 
lem is simplified by leaving out of the 
question all except Christianity. No 
other religion at the present day looks 
for such universal acceptance. There 
was a time when it seemed possible 
that Islam might become the religion 
of the world: at another time Buddh- 
ism, having overrun half of Asia, and 
converted nearly every nation of the 
Mongol race to its kindly and hu- 
mane belief, seemed on the way to- 
ward more extensive conquests. But 
both found their limits, and were per- 
manently arrested. Our author thinks 
that Christianity has also reached its 
limits; but this view will scarcely 
bear examination. Some branches 
of the Christian Church, like the Ar- 
menian or the Abyssinian, may show 
signs of decrepitude. But neither the 
_ Greek, the Roman Catholic, nor the 
Protestant churches have lost any 
thing of their proselyting zeal or their 
ability to adapt themselves to the de- 
mands of the hour. Even the estab- 
lishment of papal infallibility, which, 
intellectually considered, is an absurd 
-anachronism, is not an unskilful move 
in a practical point of view. Choos- 
ing a dictator, and putting all power 
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into his hands, has sometimes saved a 
nation in its extremest danger. By 
its decree of infallibility, the Roman 
Church has made the Pope a dictator 
to the whole Church. The missionary 
activity of the Protestant churches — 
the birth of the last half-century — 
has already reached vast proportions. 
No doubt Christianity has its foes to- 
day, as it always has had them; but, 
as Macaulay once said, “ The victory 
which Porphyry and Diocletian failed 
to gain is not, to all appearance, re- 
served for those who in this age direct 
their attacks against the last re- 
straint of the powerful, and the last 
hope of the wretched.” 

The only question, therefore, is, 
whether Christianity shall become the 
religion of the human race, or 
whether some scientific theism shall 
replace both Christianity and all other 
religions. Mr. Johnson adopts the 
latter view, we the former. It seems 
to us, on many accounts, more proba- 
ble that the gospel of Christ will be- 
come the faith of the world than that 
the other alternative will arrive. 

We think so for two main reasons. 
The first is, that it is capable, by its 
breadth of view, of accepting all the 
partial truths taught by the other 
great religions. Its peculiarity is, not 
that it possesses any exclusive truths, 
but that it is inclusive of all. It has 
in itself an element which is adapted 
to each of the faiths which have large- 
ly influenced the world. We do not 
glorify its difference from other sys- 
tems, or the novelty of its teachirfgs, 
but rather rejoice in its resemblances. 
As the sea includes its waves, so does 
Christianity include all the truths 
taught by other prophets and other 
sages. It offers a sympathetic side to 
each of these ancient and venerable 
forms of piety. It accepts from Con- 
fucius his reverence for the past; 
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from Judaism, its prophetic visions 
of the future; from Brahmanism, its 
faith in spirit, as above all, through 
all, and in all; from Buddhism, its 
tender humanities and charities ; from 
Zoroaster, the necessity of moral 
warfare against evil; from Greece, 
the love of beauty; from Rome, the 
. love of law; from Scandinavia, the 
love of freedom. There is a breadth 
in Christianity, which belongs to its 
spirit rather than to any intellectual 
formula, which makes it thus largely 
hospitable to the best which there is 
in all. 

No doubt Christianity, originally 
broad, has been narrowed, —first by 
the Papal Charch which put an end to 
all free movement of thought in the 
interest of ecclesiastical unity, and 
then by the Protestant Church, which 
sacrificed union while demanding free- 
dom. Intellectual repression in the 
Papal Church, and theological contro- 
versy among Protestants, have checked 
for a time the expansive power of the 
gospel. .After converting the Roman 
Empire, and spreading itself over 
Northern Africa; after converting the 
tribes of German origin, and assimi- 
lating all these diverse races ina new 
civilization, — it suddenly lost its ener- 
gy of growth. This was when, under 
medisval popes, the intellect was re- 
pressed, the conscience silenced, and 
force took the place of conviction. But 
the breadth of the gospel sympathies 
could only be temporarily checked; 
and at the Reformation they became 
once more free. Since then, notwith- 
standing all our theological narrow- 
ness and bitterness, the life of Chris- 
tianity has been growing fuller, deeper, 
and larger; and the day of a Broad 
Church seems near at hand. When 
that comes, the conquests and con- 
versions of Christianity may be ex- 
pected to return. 
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The other reason for believing that 
Christianity is capable of becoming the 
religion of the world is, that it has in 
itself an element of constant growth. 
It outgrows its former theological 
opinions, it unfolds into new forms of 
faith and of worship, it continually 
develops novel phases of thought 
and action. Such comparatively recent 
phenomena as Methodism, Quaker- 
ism, Swedenborgianism, rationalistic 
criticism, show that its productive 
power is by no means exhausted. 
These, and other more practical and 
philanthropic movements, have their 
roots in Christianity ; and the lead- 
ers of these developments still find 
their best impulse and inspiration in 
the words and life of Jesus. 

What this religion has done, it may 
do again. Having converted great 
races and nations in former times, it 
may again proceed to similar successes. 
Escaping from the trammels of a nar- 
row theology and a rigid ecclesiasti- 
cism, and renewing its youth by fresh 
inspiration, it is quite capable of be~ 
coming more and more the guide and 
teacher of the race. 

The work of comparative theology 
is to examine all religions, in order to 
discover, — 

_f. Wherein they agree, and where- 
in they differ. 

2. How far one is logically depend- 
ent on another, either by derivation 
or by re-action. 

3. How far they are mutually 
adapted to supply each other’s defi- 
ciencies, and to be complements to 
each other. 

To do this thoroughly will require 
more than the labor of any one man. 
The faithful study of many is neces- 
sary for this purpose. Meantime, such 
works as the present will be of advan- 
tage, especially in rebuking the nar- 
rowness of our Christian prejudices, 
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which have often denied the existence 
of any thing good outside of our own 
religion. If Mr. Johnson goes to the 
other extreme, — as we think he does, 
—and exaggerates the good side of his 
favorite Oriental faiths, it will at last 
balance the opposite exaggerations. 
The true medium will at last be 
found between excessive depreciation 
and excessive admiration, in a state- 
ment which shall be perfectly just to 
every form of faith into which man 
has put his best aspirations, and his 
noblest endeavors. 

It will be seen that our chief com- 
plaint against our present writer is, 
that he has laid more stress on the 
resemblances of faith than its diversi- 
ties. In this, he has perhaps been 
premature. It is not until phenome- 
na have been distinguished that they 
can be systematically combined; and 
therefore, in all science, analysis must 
precede synthesis. Linneus must 
precede De Candolle, and Tycho 
Brahe go before Newton. If all re- 
ligions are essentially the same, as 
Mr. Johnson supposes, there can be 
no harmony of religions; for concord 
is the consent of distinct varieties. 
Religions also 

“ Are formed, as notes of music are, 

For one another, though dissimilar.” « ‘ 

Mr. Johnson has not sufficiently 
recognized this law; his purpose 
being to show the identity of all re- 
ligions, rather than their harmony: 
he takes pains to reduce to a mini- 
mum all their apparent discrepancies. 
The real moral lesson to be drawn 
from Brahmanism is, that religion 
alone, no matter how high and pure 
it may be, leads at last to moral 
degradation. The love of God, di- 
vorced from the love of man, resulted 
in the cruelties of the caste system, 
and an utter disregard of human 
rights. The loftiest spiritualism 
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walked hand in hand with barbarous 
inhumanity. Until the true worship 
of God is seen to consist in the ser- 
vice of man, the more sincere religion 
is, the more it may become a system 
of persecution, and be consistent with 
slavery, war, and cold-hearted cruelty. 
This which Mr. Johnson sees to be 
true in Christian Europe, he will not 
admit to be true in Brahmanical 
India. He spends many pages in 
excusing the caste system; arguing 
that the object of caste at first was 
“the common good of society;” 
that the treatment of the Sudra was 
“an indispensable policy of self-pro- 
tection on the part of the Aryan 
tribes against absorption into de- 
graded races;” that “ practically the 
lines of caste were always ill-defined ; ” 
and that “the force of justice in 
human nature has been too strong for 
it.” He even seems to think that it 
argues a moral superiority in the 
Hindoo system of caste over modern 
slavery, that caste “was an out- 
growth of the social and religious 
faith of the East,” while “ slavehold- 
ing denied and affronted the con- 
science of the West.” One would 
naturally suppose that Christianity 
might at least have the credit of hav- 
ing inspired the Western conscience 
with the duty of loving one’s neigh- 
bor as one’s self. But Mr. Johnson 
hastens to deny this, and ascribes the 
downfall of caste and of slavery, not 
to Christianity, but to “the deeper 
forces” of man’s “own moral and 
spiritual nature.” The difference be- 
tween Christian and Brahmanical in- 
humanity is this, — that the former 
is inconsistent with the teaching of 
its sacred Scriptures, the latter is 
consistent with its own creed. The 
Laws of Manu teach the contempt of 
man for man; the New Testament 
teaches the opposite. The Brahman 




















despises those below him, in accord- 
ance with the directions of his reli- 
gion; the Christian, in opposition to 
the commands of his Master. One 
would think that this difference was 
to be credited to Christianity; but 
Mr. Johnson does not think so: Chris- 
tianity, in his opinion, deserves no 
such credit. 

We differ, therefore, from Mr. John- 
son’s conclusions in this respect : that, 
while he teaches the essential iden- 
tity of all religions, we assert their 
. essential harmony. He thinks they 
are all in the main alike: we think 
them different, but. capable of being 
at last united. He thinks that the 
religion of humanity will be found 
in philosophic theism: we believe it 
will arrive when the Christian re- 
ligion, purifying itself by its inher- 
ent power of self-development, shall 
receive into its large embrace all 
forms of human thought and reli- 
gious aspiration. Not till then will 
Christianity have done its work. 
“ And when all things shall be sub- 
dued unto him, then shall the Son of 
man be subject to Him who hath 
subdued all things under him, that 
God may be all in all.” 





LEAVES FROM THE BOOK OF 
NATURE. 


Tuts is a new edition of an enter- 
taining book. Every leaf here turned 
is full of matter, and has its own lit- 
tle sermon to preach, or song to sing, 
or tale to tell. Beginning with 
“Only a Pebble,” the author ends by 
taking us on a most agreeable “Trip 
to the Moon,” — itself, we suppose, in 
the eye of the All Father, hardly 
more than a pebble on the sea-shore 
of .the universe. 


1 By M. Schele De Vere. New York: G. P. 
Putnam & Sons, 1872, 
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The second and longest chapter in 
the book, entitled “Nature in Mo- 
tion,” is, perhaps, the most striking, 
— reciting so graphically the complex 
movements of the mystic dance of 
things on the surface of the globe; 
the ceaseless shifting of the rocks; 
the ever onward march of glaciers; 
the play of tidal waves and ocean- 
currents; the exits and entrances of 
islands; the crescendos and diminuen- 
dos of earthquakes and volcanoes ; the 
endless travels of the birds and 
fishes, insects, fruits, and grains, and 
all the various routes they take ; their 
different rates of speed; the vehicles 
they use; their countless cunning 
preparations for their journeys. 

We transcribe the following tribute 
to the lichens : — 

“The lowliest and humblest of 
plants, these lichens become, however, 
the most useful servants of Nature, 
which here, as in the other works of 
the Almighty, affords - innumerable 
proofs that, throughout creation, the 
grandest and most complicated ends 
are obtained by the employment of 
the simplest means. These tiny, 
faintly-colored -cups live, truly aerial 
plants, on the most sterile rock, with- 
out a particle of mould or soil be- 
neath them, nourished alone by in- 
visible moisture in the atmosphere. 
Modestly choosing the most exposed 
situations, they spread line by line, 
inch by inch, and push up the little ' 
urns which crown their short stems, 
amidst rain, frost, and snow. In 
these urns they treasure up their 
minute, dust-like seeds uhtil they 
ripen. A small lid, which has until 
then been held back by elastic 
threads, now suddenly rises; and, as 
from a miniature mortar, they shoot 
forth little yellow balls, which cover 
the ground around them; and thus 
they work on, quiet, unobserved, and 
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unthanked. ‘Dressed in the plainest 
garb of Nature, growing more slowly 
than any other plant on earth, they 
work unceasingly, until, at last,—their 
last and greatest sacrifice,—they have 
to dig their own graves. For Provi- 
dence has given them a powerful 
oxalic acid, which eats its way slow- 
ly into the rock. Water and other 
moisture is caught in the minute in- 
dentations: there it is heated and 
frozen until it rends the crumbling 
stone into fragments, and thus aids 
in forming a soil. Centuries often 
pass, and generations after genera- 
tions of these humble bond-slaves 
perform their cruel duty, before the 
eye can see a change in the rock that 
still looks bleak and barren. Now, 
however, comes a faint, but clear, 
tinge of green. It is a mere film 
still, but visible to the naked eye, 
and showing the higher and more 
luxuriant forms of graceful mosses 
mixed with fungi, which interpose 
their tiny globes and miniature um- 
brellas. They come, we know not 
whence ; for the slightest crevice in 
the bare rock suffices to arrest some 
of the invisible germs which are con- 
stantly floating in the air, and affords 
them a home. They yield nothing 
in industry and perseverance to their 
humble predecessors: hardy little la- 
borers in the same great work, they 
seem to delight in the clouds and 
storms of a wintry season, when all 
other verdure fades. They find a 
_ home, and live and thrive with equal 
contentment, in the burning cinders 
of volcanic islands, like Ascension, 
on which they formed the first green 
crust after it had risen from the 
ocean, and on the tempest-beaten 
bowlders of Norwegian granite, which 
they cover with a scarlet coating, well 
known as the violet-stone, and full 
of rich, sweet perfume. As they cago 
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wither and die, minute layers of soil 
are formed, one after another, until 
grasses and herbs can find a foot- 
hold. Shrubs, with their hardy roots, 
now begin to interlace the loose frag- 
ments of earth, and to bind the very 
stones to a more permanent structure. 
The ground grows richer and richer, 
until at last the tree springs from the 
soil; and where once the ocean and 
the tempest alone beat on the bare 
rock, there we .see now the lordly 
monarch of the forest raise its lofty 
crown, and under its rich foliage 
shelter bird and beast from the spray 
and the storm. Soon all is fertile, 
meadow-tangled thicket, and wide- 
spreading forest.” 





MISSION RIDGE AND LOOKOUT 
MOUNTAIN. 

Tue three memorable November 
days of 1863, wherein were consum- 
mated the capture of Lookout Moun- 
tain and the storming of Mission 
Ridge, brilliantly and graphically de- 
scribed as they are, yet form a com- 
paratively small portion of the contents 
of “this little package of letters,” 
as the author modestly entitles them : 
letters warmly received and eagerly 
read by thousands at the time they were 
written, and which have lost none of 
their freshness or grace or piquancy 
when thus assembled beneath the 
covers of this handsome volume. 

The story of those three November 
days is here told with a vividness, in- 
tensity of feeling, and prodigality of 
imagery, that hold us_spell-bound. 
The words fairly rattle and ring and 
roar at times, as if transformed into 
the weapons they describe in their 
terrible play. We transcribe a grace- 
ful, touching little passage from one 

1 Mission Ridge and a omy with ot 
tures of Life in Camp and Field ~ Fs pen) 


Taylor. New York: Appleton ani 
: 8.C. Griggs & Co. 
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of the many pictures of lifein camp 
‘. and field, so various in their themes, 
and so effectively arranged, that con- 
stitute the greater part of the vol- 
ume :— ” 

“You have been thinking, my sis- 
ters, Where is our work in all these 
scenes? That snowy roll of linen; 
that little pillow beneath the suffer- 
er’s head; that soft fold across the 
gashed breast ; that cooling drink the 
rude, kind, stalwart nurse is putting 
to yonder boy’s white lips; that deli- 
cacy this poor fellow is just partaking 
of; that dressing-gown whose broid- 
ered hem those long, thin fingers are 
toying with ; the slippers, a world too 
wide for the thin, fattening feet; the 
dish of fruit a left hand is slowly 
working at, his right laid upon our 
Federal altar at Chicamauga, never 
to be lifted more. Your tree, my 
sister, bore that fruit: your fingers 
your heart conceived. 


wrought, 
‘What do the women say about us 
boys at home ?’ slowly asked a poor 
wreck of a lad, asI sat by his side. 
That brow of his ached, I know, for 
the touch of a loving hand, ‘and 


the sound of a voice that is still.’ At 
the moment he asked the question 
he was turning over a little silken 
needle-book that one of you laughing 
girls made one day, and tucked in a 
corner of a bag labelied ‘ U. S. Sani- 
tary Commission.’ On the cover of 
that book you had playfully, wrought 
the words, ‘My bold soldier-boy.’ 
I silently pointed to the legend: the 
reply struck home to his heart; and 
he burst into tears. I assure you they 
were not bitter tears he shed ; and, as 
he wiped them away with a white 
handkerchief you girls had hemmed 
for him, his question was twice an- 
swered, and he was content. His 
eyelids closed down, his breathing 
grew regular: he had fallen asleep; 
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and I thought it was the picture of 
‘The Soldier’s Dream’ over again.” 





THE LAND OF DESOLATION.1! 


AvuTHoR, artist, publisher, are all 
entitled to our heartiest thanks for 
this delightful volume. To us, who 
merely make the voyage in the graphic 
pages of Dr. Hayes, the title seems a 
misnomer; for he has indeed invested 
most of the scenes that he describes 
with all the charms of fairyland. 
A pleasure-trip to Greenland in a 
steam-yacht! What would the other, 
the ancient, Mr. Bradford of “The 
Mayflower,” have said to such an ex- 
eursion? How would his care-worn 
face have lighted up had a prophetic 
vision been vouchsafed him (among the 
other marvellous issues of her eventful 
voyage,) of this same gallant craft, 
“The Panther,” owned by his artist- 
namesake and descendant, cutting her 
way so strangely through the waters, 
with all her curious outfit and equip- 
ments, her dashing captain, her motley 
crew of savans, and her searchers of 
the picturesque! Fancy his exclama- 
tions of wonder and delight, had he 
been presented with a copy, two cen- 
turies and a half in advance of pub- 
lication, of this charming record of 
her doings and adventures ! 

The volume is divided into three 
parts, entitled respectively “ Ruins,” 
“ Palaces of Nature,” and “ The Mid- 
night Sun.” The first of these con- 
tains some account of the Northmen 
and their remains in Greenland. The 
second tells us about the icebergs ; and 
the third narrates the experiences of 
“The Panther” in her northernmost 
voyagings. We extract from Part II. 
a striking passage describing “The 
Birth of an Iceberg.” After describ- 


1 The Land of Desolation. Dr. Hayes. Har- 
per & Brothers, 1872. 
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ing the fearful hurly-burly of the ele- 
ments, and the series of terrific explo- 
sions ushering it into being, he contin- 
ues : — 

“Tt would be impossible, with mere 
words alone, to convey any adequate 
idea of the action of this new-born 
child of the Arctic frosts. Think 
of a solid lump of ice, a third of a 
mile deep, and more than half a mile 
in lateral diameter, hurled, like a mere 
toy, away into the water, and set to 
rolling to and fro by the impetus of 
the act as if it were Nature’s merest 
foot-ball: now down one side, until 
the huge bulk was nearly capsized ; 
then back again ; then ‘down the other 
side once more with the same unre- 
sisting force; and soon, up and down, 
and down and up, swashing to and 
fro for hours before it comes finally 
to rest. Picture this, and you will 
have an image of power not to be 
seen by the action of any other forces 
upon the earth. The disturbance of 
the water was inconceivably fine. 
Waves of enormous magnitude were 
rolled up with great violence against 
the glacier, covering it with spray: 
billows came tearing down the fiord, 
their progress marked by the crack- 
ling and crumbling ice, which was 
everywhere in a state of wildest agi- 
tation for the space of several miles. 
Over the smaller icebergs the water 
broke completely, as if a tempest 
were piling up the seas, and heaving 
them fiercely against “the shore. 
Then, to add still further to the com- 
motion thus occasioned, the great, 
wallowing iceberg, which was the 
cause of it all, was dropping frag- 
ments from its sides with each oscilla- 
tion, the reports of the rupture reach- 
ing the ear above the general din and 
clamor. Other bergs were set in mo- 
tion by the waves; and these also 


dropped pieces from their sides; and 
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at last, as if it were the grand finale 
of the piece, — the clash of cymbals, 
and the big bass-drum of Nature’s 
grand orchestra, — a monstrous berg 
near the middle of the fiord split in 
two ; and, above the sound of breaking 
waters and falling ice, this last disrup- 
tion filled the air with a peal that 
rang among the bergs and crags, and, 
echoing from hill to hill, died away 
only in the void beyond the mountain- 
tops; while, to the noisy tune, the ice- 
bergs of the fiord danced their wild, 


ungainly dance upon the waters. It | 


was many hours before this state of 
wild unrest was succeeded by the 
calm which had preceded the com- 
mencement of it ; and when, at length, 
the iceberg that had been born came 
quietly to rest, and the other icebergs 
had ceased their dance upon the 
troubled sea, and the waves had ceased 
their lashings, it seemed to me, that, 
in beholding this birth of an iceberg, 
I had beheld one of the most sublime 
exhibitions of the great forces of Na- 


ture. It was, in truth, aconvulsion.” . 





THE LEWS.! 

In this little volume we are ad- 
mitted into the confidences of an enthu- 
siastic sporting old gentleman, who 
prattles away in the most engaging 
style about deer-stalking, sea-trout 
fishing, salmon-killing, woodcock- 
shooting, and kindred topics ; and who 
fairly gets up to fever-heat when he 
airs his views about dog-rearing, and 
sings the praises of his pet pointers. 
He must be a very cold-blooded, un- 
sympathetic listener, who could refuse 
his button-hole, by the hour together, 
to such a talker. He speaks, too, as 
one having authority, and lays down 
the law to his companions of the rod 


1 Twenty Years’ Reminiscences of the Lews. 
By “Sixty-One.” London: Horace Cox. 1871. 
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and rifle in a positive, peremptory 
_ manner, that commands implicit con- 
fidence and respect. He has as keen 
an eye, too, for fine scenery as he 
has for deer or grouse ; a most cordial 
appreciation of a good dinner; and 
much love of humor. Weshould like 
to quote entire the chapter entitled 
“ Dear Old Shippy,”— a laudation of 
a clergyman and brother-fisherman 
that would have gladdened the heart 
of old Christopher North himself: 
“Shippy’s passion was fishing ; and 
this I had both the power and the 
will of gratifying ; for, much as I dis- 
like loafers, more do I like seeing 
a friend enjoy himself by my river’s 
side. He was the most extraordinary 
fisher I ever saw. He did not fish a 
river: he thrashed it; and there was 
not much use fishing afterhim. His 
lines were cables: his rods something 
like the good, springy, twenty-feet ash- 
poles we used to jump the fen-ditches 
with in days of yore, when there 
were fens, and before your improving 
agriculturists drained them ; fof which 
may the unclean beast defile their 
graves! With these he worked his 
flies on the water, as much as to say 
to the fish, “ Attention!” and they 
did attend, and were astonished at 
what they saw. For Shippy dressed 
his own flies; and what flies! I 
never saw any thing like them before, 
except my own, and they were better ; 
and I did not think it possible I 
could have an inferior in that art; 
but Shippy’s were even less epheme- 
ral than mine. They were a mixture 
of caterpillars of various hues, of 
gigantic size, and rough Welsh 
buzzes; but Shippy whacked these 
flies a long way, and straight on the 
water, so that he never missed a fish 
that rose. . . . He had a peculiarity, 
too, in fishing. He never could han- 
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dle a rod without smashing it to 
atoms: his own poles even could not 
stand his work; and I used to rig 
up rods on purpose for him, to see if 
he could break them, which he gener- 
ally succeeded in doing.” The dear 
old parson shot, it seems, in the same 
conscientious, thorough-going man- 
ner: “QOur friend was not a good 
shot, much as he enjoyed it ; but there 
was no mistake in his shooting: he 
missed them clean. There was no 
feathering, or legging, or following up 
wounded birds. When he hit them, 
he did it in earnest, — the same whack 
with which he delivered his flies; 
and there was no difficulty in finding 
his bird, or, rather, what was left of 
him, which was not much. When , 
he shot a snipe, which did not often 
happen, the bird vanished into thin 
air, the long neb alone remaining to 
tell of what genus it had been. The 
only thing I ever knew that stood 
his style of shooting was a wild 
goose ; and even that was not safe to 
eat, after his killing. Occasionally kind 
friends gave him a chance at a deer; 
and then was he not in his glory? 
He drilled such holes through his 
quarry that I don’t think the chasse- 
p6ét could have surpassed his weapon.” 
The scene of these reminiscences is 
the north-west coast of Scotland, and 
its lochs and islands; and the dra- 
matis persone, many of whom are very 
odd characters, are mostly Highland- 
ers. The author’s devotion to his 
dogs, his acute and learned criticisms 
on their diversities of talent, careful 
suggestions as to their education, and 
the sprightly and affectionate talks 
he holds with them, especially old 
Tom, and little Jock his eldest, when 
all three are out together after grouse 
and woodcock, must not be omitted 
from our list of merits. 
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M. AMPERE. 


A Qurer romance of real life is 
presented in the pleasant little volume 
of the “ Journal et Correspondance” 
of the celebrated mathematician, An- 
dré Maric Ampére.’ It takes the 
reader back to the close of the last 
and beginning of this century. A 
part of the journal of the early life 
of M. Ampére has already appeared in 
an article by Sainte Beuve, as one ‘of 
his portraits littéraires. But the pres- 
ent volume, just edited by Mme. H. C., 
includes, with the complete journal, 
letters from the “Julie” whom Am- 
pére married, and her sister. It is a 
simple story, in contrast with our own 
sensational literature as well as our 
ideas of French home life; and it 
may take a place by the side of the 
Letters of Eugénie Guérin and the 
“ Récit d’une Seeur” in its genuineness. 

The journal and letters bear date as 
far back as 1795. 


“ At this epoch André was just twenty 
years old. For several years he had 
known as much of geometry and mathe- 
matics as professors and books could teach 
him. An accomplished Greek and Latin 
scholar, mad for poetry, he writes trage- 
dies, makes rough draughts of poems upon 
the natural sciences, upon la morale of 
life, and an epic poem upon Christopher 
Columbus. He rhymes songs and madri- 
gals, arranges and classifies his flora, and 
preserves the roots of its plants from death 
by replanting them in his garden. He 
studies chemistry, physics, analytical me- 
chanics, heraldry, philosophy. What does 
he not study? What does he not know 
already ? he who is to complete his labors 
twenty years later by conceiving and 
drawing up a new method of classification 
for all human knowledge... . . 

“We find André at Lyons, installed 
Rue Merciére, giving lessons every day, 
reserving to himself long mornings, of 


1 Journal et Correspondance de André-Marie 
Amptre. Paris: HetzelerCie. Boston: Schoen- 
hoff & Moeller. 
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which he knew the value. In winter he 
rises before light, at four o’clock quits his 
chamber, and mounts to the fifth story of 
the Place des Cordeliers to meet a group 
of comrades eager as himself to learn and 
know every thing. They read together 
Lavoisier’s treatise, enthusiastic, wonder- 
ing, at all the new discoveries, that Am- 
pére himself, still ignorant of his genius, 
will soon know how to equal, if not sur- 
pass. ... 

‘“‘ Ampere, at the end of each week, so 
laboriously employed, left the city of Ly- 
ons for rest on Sunday with his family at 
Polémieux. At times he stopped on his 
way at the house of an -aunt established 
with her daughter at St. Germain. These 
excursions and visits, perhaps, became the 
occasion for a meeting which was to de- 
cide his fate.” 


The journal with date 1796 begins 
with these words : — 


“ ¢ Sunday, April 10.—I have seen her 
for the first time.’ .. . 

“Tn the environs of Lyons, near Polé- 
mieux, where André Ampére was born, in 
the maternal domain, is the little village 
of St. Germain au Mont d’ Or. It was 
here that, all summer, in a modest country 
house, lived the Carron family. The head 
of the house occupied himself with busi- 
ness. He had four children, a son and 
three daughters: the elder of them was 


.married to her cousin.” 


The second daughter, Julie Carron, 
was to be “ the passion, the sole love, 
of Ampére’s life.” The correspond- 
ence of Elise, the youngest of these 
sisters, with Julie, fills in the little 
history of love ending in marriage. 
Her letters give a pretty picture of 
the simple manners of a quiet house- 
hold in its little details. Shortly af- 
ter Ampére has begun to visit the 
family, after he has shown his par- 
tiality for Julie, Elise writes to her 
sister, absent in Lyons, — 

“You tell me that you would rather 
not speak to me of things that might fa- 
tigue and tireme. Ah! my dear Julie, do 














not attempt this plan: let out all your 
thoughts. Bon Dieu! What name could 
be given to a friendship which should 
share only its pleasures? It would not 
be according to my taste; and such a 
friendship, I hope, will never be ours, 
which is built in a way to know and pene- 
trate jusqu’ au petit coin caché d’ Ampere 
(even into the most hidderi corner of Am- 
pere’s heart). Remain with my father and 
mother: they both have need of you, and 
cannot leave Lyons before our brother’s 
departure.” . . . “ You are wrong in think- 
ing I take too much trouble for others : this 
idea would lead me to do just what I have 
been disapproving of; and I should never 
breathe to you a word of myself or my 
occupations. In truth, there would not be 
much lost by that. Ihave not had time 
todo up mamma’s caps. The son Ris- 
sonibourg came with his brother; and I 
had to serve their goiiter, and let the fire 
go out: then the children are here, who 
make a noise that prevents me from think- 
ing; one is dragging along the shovel, or 
la petite always is busy about something. I 
do not know where I am, and do not say 
a word, that I may reserve to myself the 
liberty to speak when I cannot hold in any 
longer. But certainly the little patience 
I have gets abused.” 

These letters are interspersed with 
extracts from Ampére’s journal, such 
as, — 

“T saw Julie playing checkers after 
mass,” — 
and at length telling of longer inter- 
views with his beloved, and the diffi- 
culties that he met with in his suit. 
The marriage takes place finally in 
1799. Ampeére is established at Ly- 
ons, giving lessons in mathematics. 
But his happiness is -to be of short 
duration. He is named Professor of 
Chemistry at the Central School of 
Bourg, and accepts the situation. 
This separates him from his wife, who 
is too much of an invalid to be able 
to accompany him. His absences 
give occasion for a correspondence 
that shows how narrow their means 
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were, and the difficulties met with in 
maintaining themselves. It displays 
a courage and spirit saddened by the 
failing health of Julie. 

“ Nothing can be more touching,” says 
a French critic, M. Weiss, in a notice of 
the book in the “ Révuedes Deux Mondes,” 
“than the despair of Julie over fifteen 
sols all spent, or the terrors and contri- 
tions of the unhappy André, when he is 
obliged to confess to his wife that in a 
chemical experiment he has ruined his 
breeches, almost new.” 

The question constantly discussed 
is, “ Will Ampére receive the nomi- 
nation to a professorship in the Lycée 
of Lyons?” He receives it at last, 
and with it promise of advance, and 
pecuniary relief in his affairs; but it 
comes too late: his Julie is dying, 
leaving him one son, J. J. Ampére, 
afterwards as celebrated as his father 
in literature. 

A part of the charm of these let- 
ters comes from the fact of their hay- 
ing been written seventy years ago, 
giving us the intimate history of life 
at that time; and those of Julie and 
Elise show a piquancy and spirit that 
would interest if written at any 
period. 

M. Weiss says of the two sis- 
ters, — 

“ They present two finished types of 
the French woman. They possess to an 
equal degree a rectitude in their affections 
and their judgment. They have the same 
fund of simplicity and integrity. What 
is most pleasing in the two is their natural 
sincerity, without artifice, and full of 
frankness. I have known such, even in 
our day ; and I cannot say that the type 
is lost. It may not be as common as in 
those days ; for these women are not picked 
out from the rest, but taken literally by 
chance from the bourgeoise society of a 
large provincial city, in the year 1800. 
Nor will I say that we do not find among 
women of the present day virtues as lofty 
and as solid; but the general quality of 
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mind, and stamp of character, have surely 
declined. Elegance nowadays is more 
made up of luxury; common-sense con- 
tains more oddness and egotism ; sensibil- 
ity more mere passion; there enters into 
the religion of women more feebleness 
of intellect. Elise and Julie had pre- 
served their religious feelings spite of the 
days of terror, and the closing of the 
churches. At the present day there is 
more dryness and pedantry in the free 
sway of the mind of women; and in their 
philosophy, as in their religion, there is 
' more yielding tofashion. Household cares 
are injurious to the culture of the imagina- 
tion, and culture excludes a fitness for 
household cares. The due balance is lost. 
It is in this equilibrium, this harmonious 
association, that Elise and Julie seem al- 
most perfect.” 

The journal and correspondence 
contained in this book are skilfully 
brought together. There is a little 
effort at posing the principal charac- 
ters which injures the simplicity of 
its effect ; but there is material enough 
to make the volume very interesting. 


THREE GIFT-BOOKS. 
Amonc the gift-books of the pres- 


ent. season, we have seen three, of- 
fered by Messrs. Roberts Brothers, 
of Boston, whose intrinsic as well as 
occasional merits require a word. 

The first’ is an account of the 
migration of the Hebrews under 
Moses from the land of their slavery 
to that of their nationality. It is a 
neat, small quarto, tastefully bound, 
affording a sufficient historical state- 
ment. The special attraction of the 
beok, however, is in its altogether 
exquisite illustrations. These are by 
the “autotype” process, which re- 
produces engravings or paintings in 
absolute fac-simile of design, and 
with a softness and fineness when on 


1 From the Nile to the Jordan. Footsteps of 
the Israelites from Egypt to Sinai. With four- 
teen autotype Illustrations after David Roberts. 
Rober.s Lrothers 


Three Gift Books. 


a reduced scale (as in this book), 
which have a gre&it charm. The 
works of Roberts himself are too well 
known to require any new praise. , It 
is a pleasant instance of the best 
modern civilization, that, at the price 
of cheap engravings, we can possess 
copies which may almost be called 
real equivalents of works of so much 
artistic merit and real interest. The 
illustrations include two views of the 
Memnon Statues, two’ of Luxor, one 
at Philw, three at or near Sinai, one 
on the Jordan, &c. 

The second is a fine, small quarto 
edition of Jean Ingelow’s Poems,! a 
new issue, perhaps, rather than a 
new edition; but on tinted paper, in 
“calf antique, neat,” gilt edges, and 
with abundant wood-cuts, many of 
them engraved in that recent large 
style, sometimes scratchy and swirly, 
so much affected at present by Eng- 
lish designers on wood. This man- 
ner has breadth, but is easily per- 
verted into faults; and it remains to 
be seen whether it is a style in art, 
or only a fashion in drawing and cut- 
ting. Neither these nor any other 
cuts, at any rate, are, or will be, too 
good for the fulness of emotion, the 
warmth and love, the purity and 
goodness, the great sweetness and 
very rare musical quality, of the lan- 
guage of the poems. There is also a 
photograph of the writer, who would 
not, perhaps, at first sight, be picked 
out of a crowd as its poet; but whose 
quiet, healthful strength, and genuine 
power of feeling, seeing, loving, sym- 
pathizing, and expressing, can easily 
be traced in her features. 

The third is an oblong folio;, a 


1Poems. By Jean Ingelow. With illustra- 
tions by G. J. Pinwell, E. J. Poynter, J. W. 
North, &c., &c. Roberts Brothers. 

2 Outlines to Burger’s Ballads. Designed and 
engraved by Moritz Retzsch. With Biirger’s text, 
explanations, and biographical notices. Roberts 
Brothers. 

















collection of Retzsch’s outline illus- 
trations to Biirger’s three famous bal- 
lads of “ Lenore,” “The Brave Man,” 
and “The Pastor’s Daughter of Tau- 
benhain.” English translations of 
the ballads are prefixed, together 
with an account of Biirger and of 
Retzsch. The letter-press of this 
work was printed in this country, the 
engravings in Germany, and the 
binding —in Levant morocco, richly 
tooled and gilt was done in Lon- 
don; so that the book exemplifies the 
state of several arts in three coun- 
tries. The wild and sad imaginative- 
ness of the ballads themselves has 
made them celebrated; and the sim- 
plicity and power of the illustrations 
is equal to the text. 





THORVALDSEN. 

Nor precisely a gift-book in form, 
but having abundant qualifications 
for being given, is Miss Luyster’s 
translation of Plon’s biography of the 
famous Danish sculptor, Thorvald- 
sen.’ Its interest as a biography of 
an eminent artist is much enhanced 
by its illustrations, which are on In- 
dia paper, and attached to the pages, 
in their places, after an antique 
fashion which re-appears rarely nowa- 
days, and is agreeable in such books 
as this, of a character higher than 
mere “light reading.” The delicate 
tint of the India paper, and the care- 
ful execution and elegant designs of 
the illustrations themselves, are very 
satisfactory. 


THE PERFECT LIFE. 


Messrs. Roserts BRotHers are 
about to publish the volume of ser- 
mons by Dr. Channing, so long and 

2 Thorvaldsen, his Life and Works. From the 


French of Henri Plon, by Miss Luyster. Thirty- 
seven fac-simile illustrations. Roberts Brothers. 
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to eagerly looked for.’ It is edited 
by his nephew, Rev. W. H. Chan- 
ning; and we are confident that it 
will equal any thing of Channing’s 
ever published. 

Regarded as a whole, this volume 
on the Perfect Life gives a fairer and 
more faithful image of the man than 
has ever yet been given. It sur- 
passes even the highest expectations. 

Of all that we have ever had of Dr. 
Channing till now, the first volume of 
the Biography is the noblest monu- 
ment of him. It is so, because the 
life of the man appears here most dis- 
tinctly, — it is the thread of the nar- 
rative,— and the reader eagerly fol- 
lows on, strengthened as he reads by 
the unity of the whole. For the rest, 
— whether in the last two volumes of 
the Biography or in the volumes of 
sermons, — there is that broken con- 
nection, necessary, perhaps, in such a 
treatment of the materials, but none 
the more satisfying, on that ac- 
count, to the reader. He has been 
riding with the steady persistency of 
an express-train which made no stops ; 
and, of a sudden, he is switched off 
upon a local train, which jerks him 
up, and compels him to begin again 
with every tenth page. In the new 
volume, we have again the possessing 


1 The Perfect Life, in Twelve Discourses. By 
William Ellery Channing, D.D. Edited from his 
manuscripts by his nephew, William Henry 
Channing. 

CoNTENTS, 


I.—The Religious Principle in Human Na- 


ture. 
II.—God revealed in the Universe and Hu 
manity. 
ITI. — The Universal Father. 
I¥.—The Father’s Love for Persons. 
V.—Truth in the Living God. 
VI.— Life a Divine Gift. 
VII. — The True End of Human Life. 
VIII. — The Perfecting Power of Religion. 
IX.—Jesus Christ, the Brother, Friend, and 
Saviour. 
. — Essence of the Christian Religion. 
XI.— Perfect Li e the End of Christianity. 
XII. —The Church Universal. 
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charm of unity of purpose. It is one 
book, and not twelve books; and a 
world of readers will be grateful that 
so much is preserved for them, to 
come to them at this late day, when 
they thought they had had the 
whole. 


HOLY LAND, WITH GLIMPSES OF 
EUROPE AND EGYPT. 


E1eut editions of this work have 
been called for, as it appears. We 
confess that neither the literary nor 
the artistic features of the work would 
have encouraged us to foretell for it so 
prosperous a career; but literary suc- 
cess is far less capable of being deter- 
mined in advance than the weather 
of the day after to-morrow; and the 
book has succeeded. 





VINCENT’S SUNDAY SCHOOL IN- 
STITUTES.? 


Srartine with the proposition, to 
which every one’ will . assent, that 
there should be a higher standard of 
Sunday-school teaching, Mr. Vincent 
gives much valuable information and 
suggestion in regard to Sunday-school 
institutes and normal classes as our 
best present available means of train- 
ing. 


NEW BOOKS. 


THe Marsite PrRopHecy, AND 
Orner Poems. By J. G. Holland. 
12mo. Scribner, Armstrong, & Co. 

Szquora AND ITs History. An 
Address by Prof. Asa Gray, President 
of the American Association for- the 
Advancement of Science, Dubuque, 
Iowa, August, 1872. Salem Press. 


1 A Year’s Tour. By 8. D. Phelps, D.D. Twenty- 
five engravings. C.C. Chatfield & Co. 


. 
? Sunday School Institutes and Normal Classes. 
J. H, Vincent. 


New Books. 


Art Epvucation, ScHOLASTIC AND 
InpustRiAL. By Walter Smith. Il- 
lustrations. Boston: J.R. Osgood & 


,ProstemM or Lire anv Im- 

ry. An Inquiry into the 
Origin, Composition, and Destiny of 
Man. By Loring Moody. Boston: 
W. White & Co. 

Tue Oxtp Curtosrry SHor. By 
Charles Dickens. [Illustrated by 
Thomas Worth. Harper & Brothers. 

A Hanpsook or Cuemicat TEcH- 
woLtocy. By Rudolph Wagner. 
Translated and edited from the eighth 
German edition, with extensive addi- 
tions, by William Crookes. Three 
hundred and thirty-six illustrations. 
D. Appleton & Co. 

Tue Dove In THE Eacte’s Nest. 
By Miss Yonge. D. Appleton & Co. 

Town Grotoecy. By Rev. Charles 
Kingsley. D. Appleton & Co. 

Toe Ovrtcast, AND OTHER 
Poems. By J. W. Watson. T. B. 
Peterson & Bros. 

THe Porrt at THE BREAKFAST- 
Taste. By Dr. O. W. Holmes. 
J. R. Osgood & Co. 

JosePH Norret’s Revencr. By 
V. Cherbuliez. Translated by W. F. 
West. Holt & Williams. 

Tie Forms or WATER In CLoups 
AND Rivers, Ick AnD GuacrERs. By 
John Tyndall. Portrait and thirty- 
five illustrations. D. Appleton & Co. 

Sermons. By the Rev. H. R. 
Haweis. Holt & Williams. 

Ovrtes or History. By Ed- 
ward A. Freeman. Holt & Williams. 

A Masvat or AMERICAN LITERA- 
tuRE. A Text-Book for Schools and 
Colleges. By John 8. Hart. El- 
dredge & Brother. 

My Recreations. Verses 
Emily Ford. Hurd & Houghton. 


Co. 
T 
Mo 
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Record of Progress. 


THE assembling of the Unitarian National Conference in Bos- 
toni, both as a solemnity expressive of the purpose of the Unitarian 
Church and as an occasion for the advance of great moral and reli- 
gious reforms, has deserved the attention it has attracted. 

The Broad Church of America, or the Liberal Church of America, 
may be said to be best represented in the Methodist, Unitarian, and 
Universalist churches; that is to say, the formulas of those churches, 
as expressed in words, are such as best satisfy the more generous and 
fearless views of religion. The’ Methodist Church, with this breadth 
of statement, takes the advantages and the disadvantages of a very 
compact and even stern organization. The Unitarian and Universal- 
ist churches give most freedom to the individual worshipper ; and of 
these two the machinery of the Unitarian church is the lighter and 
the simpler. There are, of course, in all the other Christian organi- 
zations, men as broad and generous in their views of religion as any 
who are in these which we have named. But they are, almost of 
necessity, in conflict with other members of the institutions to which 
they belong,—as a Broad-Church Episcopalian is thwarted and 
annoyed by a brother-worshipper of the High Church or the Low 
Church ; or as a Broad-Church Presbyterian may be met by some 
rag of a creed flaunted in his face by a more bigoted confessor. The 
easiest home for a man desperately in earnest, who believes at once in 
Christianity and in liberty, is in one of the communions of which we 
have spoken. 

It is this which gives to the assembly of the Unitarian Conference 
an importance beyond that which is implied in the number of Chris- 
tian men and women represented there. And the dignity and en- 
ergy of the late meeting, which was closely occupied for the whole 
of three crowded days, showed that the delegates themselves appre- 
hended their’ position. They had not ‘assembled with any object as 
slight as the care or inspection of their own churches. That business 
is taken care of at home in the Congregational system, of which the 


Unitarians are the extreme exponents. Had anybody suggested any 
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discussion or examination as to the method, standing, or doctrine of 
one of these churches, the cry of “ Hands off!” would have been 
heard from the extreme right to the extreme left of their line. No: 
they had assembled to consult as to their advance against evil and 
sin wherever they exist; as to their share of the work in bringing in 
the kingdom of heaven. To this business they addressed themselves 
with the energy, which, as we say, only freedom knows. 

By far the most important series of resolutions passed by the Con- 
ference were those relating to the Bible in schools. These were 
reported by a committee appointed two years since, of laymen and 
clergymen well known in different parts of the country, who have 
specially studied this subject. James Denormandie of Portsmouth 
was the chairman: Samuel K. Lothrop, George B. Emerson, 
Edward E. Hale, Prof. Francis I. Child of Harvard, Arthur T. 
Lyman, John E. Williams of New York, and A. D. Mayo of Cin- 
cinnati, were members. With the exception of Mr. Mayo, the com- 
mittee were unanimous in agreeing te the report, which takes ground 
against enforcing the use of the Bible in any school where exception 
is taken to it, against any dogmatic instruction in religion in the 
public schools, and against the enforced use of the Bible at all. We 
shall take another occasion to print in some detail the argument of 
this able paper. The passage of the resolutions which it recom- 
mended, by a very large majority in a very full meeting, undoubtedly 
expresses the sense of the large majority of the body. We cannot 
but hope that they may strengthen the hands of some hard-bestead 
local committees, who have a vague feeling that religion cannot be 
enforced by statute, and yet have a dread lest they may be false to 
the faith of their fathers. For no men are more true to the essential 
Puritan principle than the Unitarian Conference is. The resolutions 
themselves were as follows: — 

Wuereas, The American idea in public ‘education is, that the child of 
every citizen shall be provided with the best opportunities for an education 
the State can afford, according to the views of its best educators; and 

Wuereas, By the law of the land, expressly fixed in the Constitutions 
of the States and of the nation, the Government has no right to force ‘upon 
the citizen or his children religious instruction contrary to his conscience ; 
therefore 

Resolved, That no obstacle be permitted to remain which shall deprive 
any child of this grandest means of being moulded into American life ; 

Resolved, That we resist to the uttermost any attempt to use one cent of 
the public funds for any denominational or sectarian purposes ; 

Kesolved, That, yielding to no body of Christian worshippers in our rev- 
erence for the Bible, and our grateful acceptance of the truth it contains, and 


commending it to every one’s study, we nevertheless would not insist upon it 
as an essential part of our Public-school system. 
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Another paper, which will be of great help to the churches for 
years to come, is Dr. Bellows’s report on the best religious use of 
Sunday. He urges distinctly the use of Sunday morning for the 
religious exercises of the church, and the loyal concession of the after- 
noon to social intercourse, to open-air enjoyment, and to the renewal 


_ of the broken intimacies of home. From this paper, also, we will 


make large extracts in a future number. 

The Conference attempted too many subjects, or rather its Council 
or Committee of Arrangements did. The Council have not thought 
that they had any liberty here. The theory of the constitution of 
the body is, that any member may bring in any topic he chooses, and 
that no council may gainsay him, nor anybody else. But it is evi- 
dent that such freedom of the individual is tyranny over the assem- 
bly ; and we do not believe that the assembly ought to endure it. 
Future councils will be wise if they select the subjects which require 
the discussion of the assembly and its vote, and steadfastly keep out 
those which are only introduced by the movers in them as an oppor- 











tunity for talk, — of which this world has far too much already. 





THE HASSLER EXPEDITION. 


Tue U. 8. Coast-Survey steamer 
“‘ Hassler” was built at Philadelphia, 
for service on the Pacific coast of the 
United States, and in surveying the 
route from Panama to San Francisco. 
By the courtesy of the superintend- 
ent, and the cordial consent of the 
government, Agassiz was allowed, 
with a small number of scientific 
companions, to take passage in the 
vessel, and make observations and col- 
lections during the voyage; the ex- 
penses of the party being defrayed 
from contributions made by a few 
gentlemen of Massachusetts. The 
vessel left Boston Dec. 4, 1871, and 
reached San Francisco Aug. 30, 
1872, having touched, or made longer 
stays, in the following ports: Holmes’ 
Hole, St. Thomas, St. Croix, Barba- 
does, Pernambuco, Rio de Janeiro, 
Montevideo, Port Antonio, Posses- 
sion Bay, Elizabeth and Magdalena 
Islands, Sandy Point, Port Famine, 


Port Gallant, Borja Bay, Glacier 
Bay, Playa Parda Cove, Sholl Bay, 
Otter Islands, Mayne Harbor, Puerto 
Bueno, Topar Island, Eden Harbor, 
Connor Cove, San Pedro Channel, An- 
cud, Lota, Talcahuano, Juan Fernan- 
dez, Valparaiso, Caldera, Paracas Bay, 
Callao, Ancon, Payta, Galapagos Isl- 
ands, Panama, Tartar Shoal, Acapulco, 
Magdalena Bay, San Diego; making 
at each place as extensive observa- 
tions and as full collections as time 
and strength would permit. At San 
Francisco (the vessel assuming her 
independent duties on the Coast Sur- 
vey, which she had already begun on 
the way from Panama) the scientific 
party remained a few weeks, making 
zoological collections in that neighbor- 
hood, and then returned overland. 
There are two grave difficulties in 
the way of estimating the results of 
the expedition: the first is, that it is 
too near us to allow a just perspective ; 
the other is, that the results are to be 
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spiritually and intellectually appre- 
hended, and are not capable of being 
measured by weight or bulk or num- 
ber or pecuniary value. 

There are many reasons why 
events, as they take place, make an 
impression on our feelings wholly dis- 
proportionate to their importance; 
and although it is true that there can 
be no perception without feeling, and 
that the perfectly cold and unimpas- 
sioned intellect cannot possibly see 
‘things truly, it is equally true that 
the mind, over-excited by feeling, 
misjudges facts: and thus the trasst 
judgment is ever formed by those 
sufficiently near, and connected with, 
the facts to feel some enthusiasm con- 
cerning them, yet sufficiently distant 
‘in space and time to avoid thé dis- 
proportionate excitement from those 
circumstances which touch the indi- 
vidual most nearly. 

There are many reasons, also, why 
facts which are of importance prin- 
cipally in their intellectual relations 
are misjudged. It requires a certain 
largeness of soul and breadth of cul- 
ture to appreciate labors in any other 
department than that to which we 
are especially devoted; and this is 
emphatically true when our labors are 
in practical matters, and we attempt 
to measure workin a purely intel- 
lectual field. The practical and the 
useful are very deceptive in their in- 
fluence upon us, and are apt to cause 
an intellectual short-sightedness, 
which hinders our clear perception of 
things remote from our daily path. 
The true definitions of “ utility” and 
“ wealth ” are very broad : “ utility ” is 
the ability to gratify human desires, 
and “ wealth ” is that which can contri- 
bute to human well-being. Now, the 
human desire for knowledge is as real 
as the desire for food or bodily com- 
fort; and a man’s well-being consists 
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as truly in an enlightened, intelligent 
mind as in a well-fed, well-clothed 
body. Our practical community ap- 
preciates this to a certain extent, and 
is ever ready to aid in popular educa- 
tion, and in the diffusion of knowl- 
edge. But practical men are very 
apt to forget that knowledge must be 
acquired before it can be diffused, and 
the best fields for training discovered 
before resort to them can be made 
popular. The practical man thus 
undervalues the theoretical laborer; 
not perceiving the fundamental truth, 
that correct theoretical principles are 
the most practically important of all 
discoveries. He who discovers a new 
truth—and much more he who dis- 
covers a new method of research — is 
a greater benefactor to his race than 
he who discovers a new mine, a new 
crop, or a new application of force. 
The new truth and the new method 
of research shall, in the long run, open 
a thousand new treasures in the more 
immediately or materially useful. 
The voyage of the “ Hassler” gave 
the first opportunity for those ac- 
quainted with Agassiz’s views of 
glaciers and glacial action to make 
observations in the south-temperate 
regions. Very few observers or geo- 
logical writers have even yet learned 
to distinguish between the effects 
of local glaciers and of the great 
glacial sheets which once moved 
from the poles towards the equator; 
and Darwin made his observations in 
Patagonia and the Pacific Coast be- 
fore the publication of Agassiz’s 
views, — views so novel and so grand, 
that it has required thirty years for 
the general students of geology to 
riso to their comprehension. From 
Montevideo, through the straits, to 
Valparaiso and Santiago de Chili, the 
party under Agassiz found the most 
abundant proofs of the correctness of 
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Agassiz’s Systéme Glaciaire. At al- 
most every step of the way, the evi- 
dence was before them, that a great 
sheet of ice had once covered the 
whole continent, pushing its way 
irresistibly northward for many 
centuries, rounding, polishing, and 
scratching the rocks, and creating 
the so-called “drift” deposits; that, 
subsequently to this period, great 
glaciers had descended from all the 
higher mountains of the continent; 
that these glaciers are sharply dis- 
tinguished from the previous great 
glacial sheet; and that these glaciers 
have gradually diminished in size un- 
til many of them have wholly disap- 
peared, others are just vanishing, 
others remain of majestic proportions 
and action. 

The interesting point was also no- 
ticed, that modern volcanic action had 
begun before the great glacial sheet 
had disappeared; since at Ancud 
large bowlders of porphyritic rock 
had been brought northward, and 
deposited on smoothed and furrowed 
voleanic rock. Observations were 
also made confirming the impressions 
of former travellers, that extensive 
upheavals and depressions are now 
taking place on the Pacific coast; 
the Andes perhaps settling unequally, 
and throwing the lowlands unequally 
up, producing by sudden rupture, or 
yielding to the tension, the earth- 
quakes which are so disastrous at 
many points of Chili and Peru. 

Striking confirmation was also ob- 
tained of the correctness of those 
views of the erosion of continents by 
the ocean first published by Agassiz 
in Mrs. Agassiz’s volume on the Jour- 
ney to Brazil. Other observers have 
greatly erred in two directions: they 
have very much exaggerated the ac- 
tion of the ocean upon rocky shores, 
and the action of water upon rocks in 
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general; while they have very much 
underrated the erosion of littoral beds 
of glacial drift by the sea. 

In addition to these observations 
on the grander physical problems, the 
expedition made a record of the tem- 
perature of the air and the sea, and 
of the percentage of salt in the water, 
at frequent intervals during the voy- 
age. They also made approximate 
measurements of the rate at which 
the illuminating rays of the sun are 
absorbed as they pass downward into 
the ocean, and obtained decisive evi- 
dence that the force by which: the 
photographic effects are produced is 
sensibly present at the depth of at 
least fifty fathoms. 

But the great success of the expe- 
dition is in the zodlogical collections, 
To enumerate the interesting species 
of animals secured, and the curious 
observations made upon their habits, 
would far transcend the proper limits 
of such an article as this, as a few 
general statements will render ob- 
vious. The expedition sent home, 
first and last, over two hundred and 
fifty barrels and cases of specimens 
gathered during the cruise, and used 
over a hundred and twenty barrels 
of alcohol in preserving and packing 
the softer ones for transportation. 
These specimens include three or four 
hundred skulls of aborigines; mam- 
mals of various kinds, including ceta- 
ceans; birds and reptiles in abun- 
dance; thirty thousand fishes and 
selachians ; and uncounted thousands 
of crustaceans, insects, worms, cepha- 
lopods, gasteropods, acephals, echino- 
derms, acalephs, and polyps; the col- 
lection, in the whole, probably far 
exceeding a hundred thousand speci- 
mens. Of very many species hither- 
to rare in museums, so many speci- 
mens came flocking into the nets, as 
if allured by the great fame of Agas- 
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siz, and desirous of giving themselves 
up to him, that the majority of those 
caught were thrown back living into 
the sea, and only a selection brought 
‘home. The value of this collection 
is not to be judged of, howeyer, by 
its size; but, as just hinted, by its 
quality. The animals are mostly 
selected specimens, perfect, of both 
sexes, of all ages, of rare kinds, and 
in many cases of kinds hitherto un- 
known. It is probable that a careful 
study will show about thirty new 
fishes from the Galapagos Islands 
alone. Moreover, of kinds less rare, 
the specimens secured in alcohol are 
sufficiently abundant to allow their 
use in dissection and comparison under 
the knife with their congeners in our 
own seas. The Museum of Compara- 
tive Zodlogy at Harvard College thus 
attains at once, in this one respect, a 
decided superiority over all the muse- 
ums of the world, even over those few 
which far exceed it in other respects ; 
thatis tosay, our Museum is henceforth 
the most favorable place in the world 
(through the multitude of its speci- 
mens in alcohol) for original investi- 
gations in comparative zodlogy; the 
spot whither the student of zodlogy 
can most profitably direct his steps, 
and from which we may most reason- 
ably expect new light and new fields 
of discovery; that is, provided our 
community continue to furnish, as 
liberally as for the past few years, the 
large sums of money necessary for 
rehandling, repacking, repickling, re- 
arranging, and storing so large collec- 
tions of such perishable things, 


preserved in so costly and so volatile 
a fluid as alcohol. 

And if any man should ask, “To 
what purpose is this vast expenditure 
in supporting the Museum of Compar- 
ative Zodlogy?” we should answer, 
“The expenditure is not vast compared 
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with its uses: it is vast compared 
with that required for maintaining a 
mere museum of curiosities; it is 
small for maintaining a normal school 
in which hundreds of pupils are 
learning how to teach, and scores are 
fitting themselves to become teachers 
of the highest grade; it is small for 
maintaining in our country an insti- 
tution in which Europeans of high 
scientific attainments and reputation 
are glad to find the opportunities for 
original investigation ; it is small for 
keeping open a fountain of new truth 
for the glory of God and the instruc- 
tion of the civilized world, and of 
new truths for the comfort of man’s 
estate.” 

It was Louis Agassiz himself, who, 
by teaching the fishermen of Europe 
how to impregnate artificially the 
fish’s eggs, restocked the rivers of 
both continents with salmon, and 
added millions of dollars to the mate- 
rial wealth of the world: it was his 
pupils, and those who had been stim- 
ulated to study by his persuasive 
words, and by contagious sympathy 
with his enthusiastic pursuit of truth, 
who introduced similar improvements 
in the breeding of oysters and other fish, 
from which thousands of men now ob- 
tain their living; and who discovered 
the cause and cure, and still better 
the means of prevention, of two of 
the most loathsome of human dis- 
eases. No man can calculate the 
pecuniary value to the human.race of 
these discoveries in embryology made 
by those who were simply seeking 
truth for truth’s sake; and no man 
can foresee what similar gifts to the 
world may come in the next decade, 
or even in the next ten days, from 
the Cambridge Museum. There are 
as good fish in the sea as ever were 
caught. The zodlogical sciences are 
in their infancy; and if their services 
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while in leading-strings have been so 
valuable, what may we not expect 
from their riper years, if they are 
well fed and nourished during their 
growth ? 


BOYS’ MEETINGS. 


Tue readers of OLp anv New will 
remember that once and again we 
have drawn valuable suggestions 
from the reports of the Providence 
Union for Christian Work, — the 
oldest-established of the Peoples’ 
Clubs. The annual report presented 
last month is now before us. The 
city government has taken up the 
work of evening instruction to a con- 
siderable extent; and the Union is 
thus far relieved from it. This is an 
effect which has followed in other 
cities; and the Union may well con- 
gratulate itself on such success. The 
Flower Mission, the Dispensary, the 
Sewing Department, the Amusement 
Department, and the Employment 
Agency, make special reports. In the 
extremely delicate and difficult mat- 
ter of the care of rough boys, the 
following very curious report is pre- 
sented: — 

BOYS’ MEETINGS. 


To make a report of our “ Saturday- 
night boys” is difficult. To us, who 
feel the importance of the subject, 
it seems enough to give simply the 


statistics; but the community is so 


indifferent on the point, that we feel 
' too much cannot be said. In one 
of Dr. Hedge’s Historical Discourses, 
there is a paragraph in which he bids 
us not to flatter ourselves that we are 
past any danger of further barbarian 
invasion. We used often to recall 
that paragraph when with the boys. 
Truly, no danger of invasion or irrup- 
tion ; for the barbarians were already 
in possession. 
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When we commenced this work, 
there was a good deal of sentimental- 
ity mingled with our faith. The 
faith has suffered no change: but the 
sentiment had to vanish before the 
“refractory facts ;” for if lying, steal- 
ing, cheating, and profanity constitute 
barbarism, then our lads surely rep- 
resent that state of society; though. 
we know we can by no means claim 
that truth and honor and honesty are 
invariable concomitants of our high- 
ly civilized time (so called). 

The whole number of boys we had 
last winter, whose names were regis- 
tered, was 215, — an average of about 
40 each night. We wish to make 
a plain statement about these boys. 
We know we reached the lowest stra- 
tum. We do not know that we had 
the least moral influence over them: 
we cannot say we saw any improve- 
ment in the very rough ones. We 
never mentioned the subject of religion 
to them. What use to talk of reli- 
gion where morals had no lodgement ? 
What use to speak of God to those on 
whose benighted minds not the first 
rosy ray of truth had ever dawned? 
We felt painfully that they were. al- 
most incapable of any thing like men- 
tal effort: not that they were dull; 
any thing but that. Shrewd and 
sharp, they lived by their wits, and 
were sure they knew all that was worth 
knowing. We never could see they 
felt one emotion of gratitude for what 
was done for them, or one breath of 
responsibility as to what they owed to 
us. They came simply to enjoy them- 
selves: they did not understand our 
part at all. It took many weeks to 
awaken in them any sense of confi- 
dence in us. We doubt if they know 
the meaning of the word “ trust.” 

That is one side of the story. There 
was quite a large number of good 
boys, who came and fairly enjoyed 





and appreciated the privileges of the 
room. Sometimes we were anxious 
about them. We shrunk from hay- 
ing them in contact with the bad 
ones: and on the whole we preferred 
the bad ones; and one was never sent 
away without carrying a large piece 
of heart, in pain and regret, and won- 
dering “why we could not reach 
them.” .Many workers have turned 
away from us hopeless and faithless: 
“ Sure the poor souls must all bring 
up in the State prison, I am afraid,” 
and privately believing it would be 
the best place for them. ; 
But whose will be the responsibility 
ifthey do? It is just a question, — 
whether God or the Devil reigns. 
And now for the other side. The boys 
have come. Night after night has 
found the same ones at the door, — so 
glad to come in out of the cold and 
wet, — sure of a welcome so long as 
they behaved themselves. They have 
besieged: the rooms weeks before to 
know when the ladies would com- 
mence. When we began, we would 
not have dared to be there among 
them without a gentleman. Last win- 
ter it only needed the leader’s hand 
on their shoulder, and to say gently, 
“We wish you to go home now,” 
and the roughest of them all yielded 
at once. It was plainly a great dep- 
rivation to be forbidden to come for 
a season. The control they exercised 
over themselves in that room was 
great evidence of what they could do 
when they chose to. Miss Graves 
introduced “the savings bank.” 
Fourteen boys made deposits. The 
sum amounted to $7.56. This was 
paid back the last’ evening, with ten 
cents interest to each boy, on what 
they had deposited. It was a good 
step in a new direction, and took well 
with the boys. We will give a little 


incident that happened last summer. 
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Going home from the rooms one Sat- 
urday evening, we saw one of our 
boys standing at a “stall,” purchas- 
ing his pint-pot of peanuts. We 
paused to observe him. He handed 
his scrip in payment. We wondered 
how he came by it. The stall-man 
turned to make the change; and our. 
lad helped himself to a handful of pea- 
nuts for which he had not paid. We 
laid our hand on his shoulder just 
then. He turned, and coupled our 
name with a rough word, looking so 
mortified, shook our hand off, and ran 
away. He had no concern about the 
theft; but there was great concern 
that we had seen him. We felt we 
had that much hold upon him. And 
that is just about the state of the 
whole thing now. We have a certain 
hold upon them; and if we will only 
give ourselves to the work with re- 
newed consecration and devotion, and 
faith in God and man, we shall get 
more, — for those souls are so many 
palimpsests, — if we only work long 
and patiently enough. We shall 
come at last upon the traces of the 
Creator’s hand, working with God to 
help our company to feel that evil is 
something ‘more apparent than real. 
Whoever dares to give up, he may; 
but we will work in our imperfect 
fashion so long as we can get any 
place to put ourselves in, or any one 
to help. 

Thanks to the Union, we hope to 
begin our work next winter under 
better auspices, — for we are to have 
a larger room; and if we can have 
the courage not to take too many, and 
can secure patient, persistent teachers, 
who will come night after night, we 
shall surely gain on our work. But 
we must repeat what we have been 
reproached for saying, that it is no 
place. for dilettanti workers: they 
make no impression upon the boys, 
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Those who would join must come 
“charged.” They must come be- 
cause they cannot help it, because 
it is laid upon them to come. If the 
teachers will come ; and if we are sys- 
tematic, and try to visit the children 
in their homes; if we will enlist other 
societies and the Y. M. C. A. to open 
similar rooms in other sections of the 
city; if we will gain over the police to 
our interests, and win the confidence 
of the Catholic priests as to our 
simplicity of purpose, — we may be 
allowed to inaugurate a movement, 
the good results from which will tell 
upon future generations. 

, James Martineau says, “To indi- 
vidual faithfulness, and to the energy 
of the private conscience, God has 
committed the real history and prog- 
ress of mankind.” That strong and 
solemn sentence is the prolonged and 
musical echo of the words of the 
Divine Man, uttered-amid the blue 
hills of Galilee: “He that is faith- 
ful over a few things, I will make 
him ruler over many.” If we fail or 
fall,-the fault is not with the boys, 
but with us; for in the strength of 
God all things become possible. 





HOSPITAL FOR WOMEN AND CHIL- 
DREN. 

Tue New-England Hospital for 
Women and Children illustrates to all 
communities the advantage of an insti- 
tution for the special treatment of the 
classes of diseases to which women 
and children are specially subject. 
There are great conveniences in the 
administration of a hospital of which 
the specialty is thus defined. 

The hospital is in Boston. It owes 
its existence to the determination and 
energy of a woman,— Miss Marie 
Zakrzewska, a native of Berlin, who 
came to America twenty years ago, 
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having then just finished a course of 
medical study there. From the first, 
she attempted to persuade the Boston 
people of the necessity of such an in- 
stitution as this. 

At first she was considered a mere 
visionary. She was told that no 
women desired a medical education, 
and that there were no poor who could 
be benefited by hospitals established 
by and for women such as she pro- 
posed. She sought out the co-worker, 
whose name she had heard in Europe, 
— Elizabeth Blackwell,—and for 
years shared with her the trials inci- 
dent to upholding an unpopular cause. 
But persevering effort and faithful 
work, as always, gained friends for it 
and its advocates. The progress was 
very gradual. Friends even looked du- 
biously on when, in New York, a dis- 
pensary was attempted for the poor. 

Brave women flocked in, full of 
energy to learn and to work; and the 
demand for education in medicine be- 
came louder and louder. Opportunity 
must be provided. The colleges which 
were opened gradually improved their 
standard of education, and new col- 
leges were incorporated. 

Yet theoretical instruction in medi- 
cine was of little value without oppor- 
tunity for clinical observation and ex- 
perience. In Germany and France 
the latter is considered the more im- 
portant, and they are seldom disasso- 
ciated. Dr. Zakrzewska, therefore, 
who meanwhile had come to Boston, 
and made firm friends, whom she had 
inspired with confidence and with her 
own unwavering faith in her purpose, 
ventured, with their aid and sympathy, 
to open a hospital in Boston on a very 
small scale. This was ten years ago. 
More and more friends rallied to her 
side. On the Board of Directors were 
ladies and gentlemen well known in 
the community, and deserving its con- 
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fidence ; while four gentlemen of high- 
est standing gave their sanction and 
assistance as consulting physicians. 
The hospital accommodations were 
increased. Students graduated, and 
took an honored and useful place in 
their profession. Patients from every 
New-England State eagerly sought 
admission, thankful for the opportu- 
nity of treatment there; while free 
beds for the poor were provided by 
private beneficence. 

Many a lady whose country home 
could furnish no adequate medical ad- 
viser ; many a delicate woman who had 
broken down under the arduous duties 
of a teacher; many a girl whose health 
was impaired by constant needlework, 
or use of the sewing-machine, or en- 
forced standing as shop-girl, — these, 
who perhaps have no better home than 
a boarding-house, have been cared for, 
and often restored to health. In the 
year ending September, 1871, 213 pa- 
tients were admitted to the hospital, 
363 were treated at their homes, and 
the large number of 3,100 at the Dis- 
pensary, — in all 3,676. 

And now, at the end of ten years, 
the community had become so inter- 
ested in the enterprise, that it seemed 
no unwarranted step to remove from 
the inadequate and otherwise unsuita- 
ble buildings which had been occu- 
pied several years, and provide a taste- 
ful but simple hospital in a healthy 
locality, out of the heart of the city, 
trusting that support would not be 
wanting in the future, as it had not 
failed in the past. The building is 
nearly paid for. To carry on the work, 
the contributions and exertions of all 
friends are still necessary. 

Any who are interested, and will 
visit the hospital, will find students 
and nurses thoroughly trained for their 
work, and will hear enthusiastic ex- 
pressions of satisfaction from intelli- 
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gent, refined, and grateful patients, 
who have here the attention and com- 
forts which their homes could not fur- 
nish, and who are happy that they can 
be treated by those of their own sex 
who have received a thorough scien- 
tific and practical education. 


CHARITIES AND CRIMES IN LON- 
DON. 


[From a Private Letter.] 

Lonpon goes ahead of every other 
city in the world for the number and ex- 
tent of its charities, — whether or not it 
is a matter to boast of remains doubtful 
in my mind: Poor Pious Clergymen, 
Dissenting Members of Evangelical 
Sentiments, Aged Pilgrims, “ Chris- 
tian Poor,” who give evidence (scriptu- 
ral) that they are of the “ Household of 
Faith.” One Henry Smith who died 
in 1627 has succeeded in manufactur- 
ing upwards of 150 chronic paupers, 
who toil not, neither sew, but keep 
poor always, that they may “gather 
in” the amount left in the will due to 
the late Mr. Smith’s “poor kindred.” 
At the time of his decease, the proper- 
ty realized about-£1,600 per annum : 
it now realizes upwards of £16,000. Of 
this large income, half is applied to the 
relief of Mr. Smith’s poor relations. 
For the other half, about 198 parishes 
receive from £4,000 to £5,000 for the 
relief of their general poor ; andtwenty 
poor clergymen’s. hearts are made glad 
at Christmas by a gift of £20 each. 
There can be no doubt but the trus- 
tees of the Smith’s Trust will always 
have the poor amongst them. I know 
you are fond of statistics. Here is 
rather a curious statement of the clas- 
sification of crime, as taken from the 
Return of the Metropolitan Police 
Courts in London, of the various occu- 
pations of those taken into custody 
during the year 1871. The largest 

















amounts of commitments are for being 
drunk, or drunk and disorderly : they 
number 1,972, of which the carpenters 
Jead the van (337), and sailors come 
next (300). The soldiers are the most 
abstemious (only 16), and the butchers 
next (95). The next in order, as is natu- 
ral, is that which commonly arises from 
the first, —viz., common assault, — 
the total being 997 ; of which the sailor 
leads the van (164), and the shoe- 
maker follows (140). The soldier and 
the butcher are almost a tie, — the bel- 
ligerent butcher, however, a little less 
pugnacious than the soldier; butcher 
35 to soldier 37. Simple larceny ex- 


Shoemakers. Sailors. nen ane Cc 


Simple larceny, 105 100 

Common assaults, 140 164 102 127 

Drunk and disorderly, 250 300 286 337 
495 564 483 548 


So it would appear, if there were an 
equal number engaged in their respec- 
tive occupations, that the soldier was 
the best member of society, and the 
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hibits 613 cases, of which, again, the 
shoemaker and sailor are to the head, 
and the butcher and soldier are the 
most virtuous: shoemaker 105, sail- 
or 100, butcher only 7, soldier 44. 
This classification, of course, only spe- 
cified these three classes of crime, mak- 
ing a total of 3,582. There are nine 
occupations enumerated, of which I 
have taken the two highest and the 
two lowest numbers. But as my time 
is my own, or rather yours, for the 
present, I will put it in some more 
extended’ form; and you can make 
further deductions, if you choose to, 
in your leisure hours. 


ters. Smiths. Tailors. Bricklayers. Soldiers. Butchers, 
3 69 49 44 7 


113 129 120 37 35 
17 333 178 16 95 
359 522 347 9 137 


butcher ranks next; while poor Jack 
is the black sheep, and the carpenter 
only one shade whiter. 





A PEOPLE’S CLUBIN THE COUNTRY. 


Tue interest attaching to the for- 
mation of People’s Clubs, or Unions, 
shows itself not only in large cities. 
In different directions we hear of ex- 
periments in the rural towns of New 
England. The following report of the 
work of the “ Social Union ” in North- 
borough, Mass., last year, will answer 
many questions of those interested in 
this direction. . 

“The town of Northborough numbers 
about sixteen hundred inhabitants, many 
of whom are farmers living.one or two 
miles from the village, and earning a liv- 
ing by such hard work, that the young peo- 
ple, on arriving at a mature age, go from 
home to seek their fortunes in some larger 
and more enterprising place. Therefore 


the work of a Christian Union in such a 





village will differ widely from that of a . 
city or large manufacturing town; and 
when I add that there is aremarkably fine 
Public Library in the town, which is open 
twice a week, it will be seen that we have 
an intelligent class of people to work for, 
and that the work must havea character 
of its own. It may not be improper to 
say, that among our foreign population — 
Canadian and Irish—are many bright girls 
and boys, whose school advantages are the 
same as our own children enjoy, but whose 
social life is without any of the refining 
and elevating influences which are needed 
to raise them to a self-respecting standard. 
The Union has been in operation two years. 
When it was formed, any one could be- 
come a member of it by signing the Book, 
or Constitution, and paying the small fee 
of twenty-five cents. This did not fill up 
the treasury very fast, and many expedi- 
ents have been resorted to to raise money 
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to carry on the work, such as dancing par- 
ties, theatricals, &c. At the meeting held 
in May for the election of officers, it was 
voted to raise the admission-fee to fifty 
cents, and make it a yearly assessment. 

“ The secretary, Mrs. Frances Chesbro’, 
in her report of the past year’s work, 
says, — 

“<« There have been nine literary enter- 
tainments this winter, drawing together 
audiences in number from seventy-five to 
a hundred and fifty. These entertain- 
ments have consisted of readings by mem- 
bers, and music, both vocal and instru- 
mental. Since Nov. 21, we have called 
the community together twenty - four 
times. 

“< Five Sunday evening services, nine 
reading and musical entertainments, four 
assemblies, three photographic exhibi- 
tions, one theatrical entertainment, one 
social party for games, and one public read- 
ing. Ten of these entertainments have 
been absolutely free to the public, and 
were held in the small Town Hall, while 
the others were held in the large hall. We 
have paid to the town, for the use of both 
halls, nearly a hundred dollars since No- 
vember, 1871. 

“¢Tt will be seen that the Union has in- 
creased its work this present season, and 
is gradually working out the plans for 
social and mental improvement that are 
its legitimate aim and object.’ 

“ The principal difficulty thus far in the 
work of the Union is a want of true ap- 
preciation of the work and its capabilities 
by those outside of the Union, and even 
by some who belong to it. It is difficult 
to make it understood that we aim to 
give every thing free to the public, and 
that many will come to a free entertain- 
ment, and may receive benefit from it, 
who would be unable to pay even a small 
sum towards it. Add to this our need of 
money to work with, and the want of a 
permanent room, which may be open at 
all times, and provided with good periodi- 
cals, and it will be acknowledged that the 
work.carried on under difficulties is such 
as the members may be congratulated 
on.” 





The Late Richard D. Webdb.: 


THE LATE RICHARD D. WEBB. 


In this last summer there died one 
of the truest, most disinterested, most 
intelligent friends our country ever 
had on the other side the ocean. Not 
in public life or conspicuous position, 
and disliking notoriety, nothing in 
his life or habits challenged the 
world’s notice; and yet it may be 
safely affirmed that he was among ~ 
those, few in any community or coun- 
try, whose hands are on the springs 
which move society, who watch the 
fountain-heads of the great human 
stream, and seek, by patient and 
unostentatious work through life, to 
make those fountains pure, those wa- 
ters healthful and benign. It may be 
trite to say that a large proportion of 
the heroism of life is found in such 
fields, or nooks: but it is not the less 
true; nor do we the less need to honor 
those whose contributions to humani- 
ty are of this unselfish kind. 

We speak of Ricnwarp Davis 
Wess of Dublin, Ireland, who died 
there, on the 14th of July last, at the 
age of sixty-seven. He was of Quaker 
parentage, and received his education 
in the schools and homes of “ Friends,” 
whose admirable qualities, both of 
personal character and social influ- 
ence, never had sincerer illustration, 
nor, perhaps, more need and room for 
their exercise, than in much-suffering 
Treland. His ancestors, like those of 
most of the Irish Quakers, had come 
from England in the armies of Crom- 
well or William III. (1659, 1690), 
and remained as farmers on confis- 
cated lands. Soldiers from compulsion, 
not choice, they generally, thencefor- 
ward, repudiated war and violence; 
and, by the strictest adherence to the 
principles of peace, became a most 
beneficent power in Irish affairs. 

The father of Richard D. Webb 


























(James) early left his father’s farm in 
County Antrim, and came to Dublin to 
make his way in life. Onthe slender pay 
of forty dollars a year, he managed to 
send home to his mother sixty dollars 
in his first three years. In a few 
years more, he had saved enough to 
set up a linen-drapery shop, and mar- 
ried Deborah Sparrow of Wexford, of 
a Quaker family of intelligence and 
genius, whose influence was most ben- 
eficially felt during the horrors of the 
Rebellion of 1798. Of several sons 
and daughters, Richard was, we be- 
lieve, the oldest. _He grew up to 
think that Quaker books and society 
included every thing safe or desirable, 
and that any departure from their 
rules and methods would be wrong 
and fatal. Under such discipline, 
and his first school being of narrow 
ideas, he suffered not a little. Not 
that there was any want of kindness, 
but no chance for expansion and 
growth. With his small pocket money 
he bought “Paradise Lost,” and 
Pope’s “ Iliad,” and eagerly read them 
with his schoolfellows. His father, 
though himself of the strictest, would 
not deny the boy’s strong bent, but 
sent him to the more advanced and 
liberal school —still under Quaker 
teaching — at Ballytore. 

Here the pupils were from all 
classes and sects. Edmund Burke 
had been one of them. Its teacher, 
James White, was a man of fine 
scholarship and most amiable character. 
An air of liberality, refinement, and 
literary taste pervaded the school; 
and the change to it was the unfolding 
of a new life to young Webb. What 
he here acquired, and especially the 
new impulse he gained, gave an aim 
and tone to all his future life. 

On leaving school, he went as an ap- 
prentice into a Dublin printing-house, 
where his thirst for books found large 
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satisfaction, On holidays he would 
make excursions on foot into the neigh- 
boring country, and even to County 
Wexford, to visit relatives in whose so- 
ciety he found at once happiness and in- 
struction. Of one of these, Jacob Poole, 
a man of literary tastes, and some anti- 
quarian learning, he has given his rec- 
ollections in a brief poem published 
in the “ Liberty Bell,” Boston, 1842. 

In 1828 he commenced business for 
himself as a bookseller and printer in 
Dublin. He became a printer of most 
critical taste and discrimination; but 
his wider interests prevented busi- 
ness from ever engrossing his mind. 
All he undertook he did diligently, 
and carried it through with scrupu- 
lous exactness and punctuality ; but 
he valued his business quite as much 
for the mental food it brought him as 
for the daily bread it gave. In 1833 
he married Hannah Waring of Wa- 
terford, whom he had first seen at 
the Ballytore school, in the teacher’s 
family. She, too, was of Quaker birth. 
Theirs was a true marriage: they 
were true helpers to each other. Con- 
genial in taste and character, high- 
principled and pure-minded, such a 
union could not fail to shed light and 
good abroad. 

Previous to this, the great temper- 
ance-reform had reached the other side 
of the Atlantic, and Mr. Webb 
was among the first in Ireland to 
espouse it. In company with Judge 
Crampton, Dr. Harvey, James 
Haughton, Richard Allen, and others, 
he founded, about 1830, the Hiber- 
nian Temperance Society, and at 
a later day joined in Father Ma- 
thew’s movement. They were men 
of all creeds, but worked together to 
rescue as many victims of intemper- 
ance, ignorance, and vice as possible, 
and to lift up the working people of 
Dublin and Ireland to a higher level. 
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They secured a commodious hall, and 
instituted weekly meetings, which 
they kept up for many years (they 
were regularly held, the writer of this 
knows, in 1843), collecting there large 
audiences of this class, whom they in- 
structed and entertained in a great va- 
riety of ways. They also instituted 
regular visits to the jails and prisons. 
West India emancipation, and the 
British rule in India, occupied much 
of his attention, as did also the ques- 
tion how peace should be made the 
policy of nations. A few years later 
he made a firm stand against tithes, 
and the compulsory support of the 
English Church in Ireland. “ Friends” 
had hitherto quietly submitted to 
‘have their goods distrained for this 
tax; but when his tables and chairs 
were seized, on his refusal to pay the 
tax, he made no small noise about 
it in the newspapers, and by tracts. 
The government evaded the issue by 
merging the tax into others, so that 
separate protest became almost im- 
possible; but he lived to see the 
State Church abolished in Ireland by 
the parliament of the nation. 
But active participation in all these 
questions, however, gradually gave 
‘way before the master-interest and 
passion of his life, —the movement 
against slavery in this country. His 
attention was first drawn to it by 
Harriet Martineau’s writings; and 
when the London Antislavery Con- 
ference of 1840 was held, and he was 
thus brought into personal contact 
with tie leading American abolition- 
ists, he was fully prepared to give them 
his hand and his heart, and to iden- 
tify himself with their cause. He 
saw that work in it comprised work 
in every other good cause. From 
that time till the end of the American 
rebellion, his hand never rested from 
his antislavery work. His series of 
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letters to the “ Antislavery Stand- 
ard;” his large private correspond- 


ence with American friends, in 
which his genial spirit never for a 
moment -was betrayed to wrath, or 
lost its hope and courage; his home 
in Brunswick Street always hospita- 
bly open to the victims of slavery, 
and to the advocates of its abolition ; 
his labors to increase the numbers of 
friends and supporters of the cause ; 
and his own liberal gifts to it out 
of his moderate means, all attest 
the depth of his convictions, and the 
sincerity of his vows in its service. 

When the Friends in Dublin re- 
fused to allow their meeting-house to 
Frederick Douglass and other Ameri- 
can speakers on slavery (about 1845), 
he withdrew, with his wife and his 
brother James, his helpers in all good 
works, from that society. This was a 
severe trial to persons of their kindly 
and loving nature, and tested to the 
last degree their integrity. It is 
pleasant +o know that this with- 
drawal never prevented their co- 
operation in any benevolent work 
of the society; and when the terri- 
ble famine-years of 1845-6-7 came, 
they were among the most efficient 
workers with the Relief Committee 
of the Society of Friends. In the 
discharge of this duty, Mr. Webb 
travelled extensively through sections 
of the country far remote from the 
capital, and his valuable reports are 
among the printed transactions of 
that body. 

When the “Antislavery Advo- 
cate” (a monthly paper) was estab- 
lished in 1852, chiefly by the efforts 
of Dr. Estlin of Bristol, Mr.Webb was 
solicited to become its editor. Though 
this service must needs be rendered 
gratuitously, and involved the giving 
of much time and labor, he did not 
hesitate; and for the whole period of 

















the paper’s existence (ten or eleven 
" years) he and his wife gave their best 
energies to secure its regular publica- 
tion, and to make it an efficient 
helper of the American Antislavery 
Society. Few men had less leisure 
than he for such over-work, as his 
own business required his untiring 
and minute attention; but the one 
was done, and the other not left un- 
done. 

In 1860 he compiled “ The Life and 
Letters of Capt. John Brown,” whose 
career and death had stirred him to 
the very soul. It was carefully and 
handsomely printed by his son, Alfred 
Webb, and published in London. In 
this best memoir of John Brown, he 
was again efficiently helped by his 
wife. 

In 1862 the great sorrow of his 
wife’s death fell upon him, —a loss 
affecting his whole remaining life. 
In the “ Advocate” of August of that 
year, he renders his loving tribute to 
her worth. 

During the war of the rebellion, 
though troubled by the slowness of 
the North to take high antislavery 
ground, and at times unable to sym- 
pathize with his American co-workers 
in their strong faith in the coming 
triumph, he never for an instant left 
their side, and only lifted his own 
voice the higher in protest against all 
compromise with slavery. And this 
was no slight or easy thing to do. 
England at that time was proving 
strangely recreant to her antislavery 
traditions; and, as one of that nation 
has truly said, “An unaccountable 
storm of Southern sympathy swept 
over the United Kingdom. To be a 
Northern sympathizer was to be a low 
person ; it was gentlemanly and digni- 
fied to side with the South.” These 
few words tell the story. Mr. Webb 

stood firm while the storm raged around 
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him; and, by example and word, re- 
buked its mad clamor and its shameful 
calumnies. And when the war ended, 
and the world beheld free men only, 
where before had been four million 
slaves, he joined the increasing com- 
pany, on both sides the Atlantic, who 
made the relief and education of the 
freedmen theirespecial work. In that 
work Great Britain co-operated gen- 
erously. 

Peace re-established, and slavery 
abolished, Mr. Webb longed to visit 
America, and see face to face the 
men and women with whose souls his 
soul had so long been knit in confi- 
dence and .affection; and in the 
spring of 1868 he came hither with 
his elder daughter. Meetings and 
greetings full of a mutual pleasure 
were at length sadly interrupted by 
a severe injury which he received 
from a fall in a steamboat on Lake 
Superior. We know that from that 
injury he never recovered, and that 
probably his life’s termination was 
thereby hastened. Still, his friends re- 
member with satisfaction that he often 


said, he was compensated for the acci- © 


dent by friendships formed or strength- 
ened here, and by the sympathy and 
kindness it called forth. It was while 
recovering from the immediate effects 
of this fall, that he learned of the sud- 
den death of his younger daughter, 
who had recently married, and gone to 
India; and, before the allotted time of 
his American visit had expired, he 
was summoned home by the death of 
his beloved brother James. Many 
will bear witness to the uncomplain- 
ing and patient spirit with which he 
received all these sorrows: while the 
remembrance of his sojourn here, and 
his correspondence with American 
friends, remained among the chiefest 
pleasures of his last years. 

Many incidents of his life, indica- 
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tive of his brave and loving nature ; of 
his aversion to all pretension and 
arrogance; of the confidence and re- 
spect felt for him by persons of all 
degrees in social life; of his readiness 
to befriend and aid the young and the 
unfortunate; of his generous sym- 
pathy in all forms of human suffer- 
ing and wrong, must be forborne now. 

In personal qualities he was most 
genial and attractive, and his conver- 
sation was simply delightful. His 
memory, well stored by judicious and 
varied reading, supplied fact and anec- 
dote abundantly, yet in such easy and 
natural manner, in such apt and ready 
language, that no thought of a show 
of learning could remain for a mo- 
ment. His sense of humor was keen 
and delicate, Irish in the best sense. 
It remained with him to the last, 
brightening the hours of his depart- 
ure, and cheering children and friends. 
Till within a week of his death, books 
and society were his constant com- 
fort and pleasure; his warnr interest 
in this country, his joy in its wel- 
fare, and his abiding love for friends 
here, mingling continually with the 
thoughts and occupations of his 
home. 

In religion, as in life, he was a 
friend of the most entire freedom. 
His religious opinions, from early life, 
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were liberal, and tended constantly to 
question the correctness of the prevail- 
ing theology ; and it cannot be doubted 
that he had rejected the doctrinal 
creed of the Society of Friends long 
before their indifference to the ques- 
tion of slavery had led to his open de- 
parture from their religious connec- 
tion. His was not a nature which 
could receive, or impose, any theologi- 
cal tests, nor which could censure 
another for difference from himself. 
He rejoiced in the goodness and the 
love of God; he recognized his breth- 
ren in all the sons of men; he de- 
lighted to help and do good to all in 
need; his highest happiness was in 
kindly and joyous intercourse with 
kindred natures; his deepest pain in 
knowing of the cruelties and wrongs 
practised by men on their fellow-men. 
He cared not to speculate concerning 
the future life, and would not dogma- 
tize. We know nothing of it, he 
would say, and must trust and hope. 
To such integrity and sincerity of 
soul as his, that trust cannot be vain ; 
and the wonder which, just before 
death, he expressed as to what the 
future life would be like, is now, we, 
too will trust, lost in the sense of 
what God has prepared for those who 
love him. “In my Father’s house 
are many mansions.” 8. M. 
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